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District  op  penksylvakia,  lo^it: 

RE  IT  REMBMRERED,  That  on  the  foorteenth  city  of  Febniarj,  in  tfa 
thirtj-eiKhth  jear  of  the  indepeDdence  of  the  United  Statei  of  America,  A.  D.  181^ 
Moses  Thomas,  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  hool 
the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  io  the  vords  following,  to  wit: 

«  An  Jifiology/br  the  L{fe  ofJamc$  Fennell    •written  by  himself. 

**  Look  into  those  they  call  ynfortunrnte^ 

**  And  closer  riew'd,  you'll  find  they  are  unwifle.*-DR.  Toirirc." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States*  entitled  **  An  act  ft 
**  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts*  and  boob 
^  totbe  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned: 
And  also  to  tlie  act,  entitled,  **  An  act  supplementaiT'  to  an  aet,  entitled,  "  A: 
^  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learnings  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts^  an 
**  books,  to  t}ie  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mer 
**  tioned,"  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designings  engrayirig^  an 
etching  falstorieal  itnd  ether  prints.** 

D.  CALDWELL, 
CTtfrk  of  the  IXttriot  of  PennsyltmBia. 
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PREFACE. 


While  proposing  to  send  into  the  world  the  histo- 
ry of  my  life,  I  pretend  not  to  exhibit  every  error  com- 
mitted,  nor  every  virtuous  principle  indulged;  the 
former  delicacy  prevents,  the  latter  modesty  declines^ 
I  trust,  however,  that  such  omissions  will  prove  of  Ut» 
tie  consequence,  when  I  assure  the  public  that  the  high- 
er characteristics  of  my  life  will  be  faithfully  portrayed, 
widiout  regard  to  my  own  feelings,  and  with  respect  to 
the  duty  of  an  historian^  The  facts  related  will  be  ac- 
companied with  remarks  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
parents  as  well  as  children;  to  remind  the  former  of  the 
necessity  of  examining  microscopically  the  sensations 
of  their  children  after  reward  or  punishment;  and  to 
prove  to  the  latter  how  great  is  the  gain,  or  loss  of  hap- 
piness in  the  indulgence,  or  the  want  of  filial  affection. 

The  work  is  undertaken  under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
calamities,  the  fi-uits  of  indiscretion:  with  a  heart  bleeding 
at  every  pore  for  the  distresses  of  those  most  dear  to 
me,  1  make  a  pov/erful  effort  to  struggle  with  the  diffi- 
culties and  wants  of  every  nature  that  surround  me,  to 
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revive  the  spirits  of  a  drooping  family,  excite  a  pru- 
dently  virtuous  principle  viritliin  their  bosoms,  teach 
them,  by  a  fair  exhibition  of  what  I  am,  and  what  I 
might  have  been,  the  necessity  of  discretion  and  eco- 
nomy in  all  their  pursuits;  remind  them  that 

<<  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below," 

and  advise  them  to  avoid  those  errors  that  have  under- 
mined all  my  most  promising  undertakings,  and  blast- 
ed my  most  sanguine  hopes. 

Should  the  work  have  a  tendency  to  rescue  one  fa- 
mily^ from  misery,  by  checking  the  indiscretions  of  an 
in&tuated  parent;  or  persuade  one  dissipated  youth  to 
throw  away  his  follies  and  be  wise  while  there  is  yet 
time — it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain: — and  that 
such  may  prove  its  effect  will  be  the  earnest  endeavour, 
fiis  it  is  the  warmest  wish  of 

THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  READER. 


When  Learning  played  the  wanton  with  a  drowsy 
world,  debauched  herself,  and  grasped  the  scandalous 
pay  of  ignorance,  drugging  with  opiates  the  intellects 
of  man,  she  wore  the  harlotry  of  dress;  she  flirted;  flat- 
tered, and  cajoled.  Her  eye  fdrgot  the  countenance 
sublime  that  dared  once  face  heaven's  self,  and  with  a 
doMmcast  look,  pretending  virtue  and  religion,  she 
dragged  her  solemn  heavy  step  along,  trampling  o'er 
dozing  mortals. 

Then  was,  in  sweet  oblivious  tones,  sung  the  soft 
lullaby  to  Reason;  then  was  the  gilded  pill  bestowed 
that  purged  the  soul  to  inactivity.  Men,  drenched  with 
the  intoxicating  draught  of  superstition,  forgot  the 
Maker  they  affected  to  revere,  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  a  human  being;  debasinl  beyond  the  sla^ 
very  of  Nero's  satellites,  who  bowed  to  his  colossal 
statue,  till  heaven's  blast,  in  pity  of  the  weakness  of 
oiankind,  returned  it  to  the  dust. 

These  were  the  days  of  darkness.  I  love  darkness, 
the  darkness  of  Nature's  night,  for  therein  the  tongde 
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bf  Envy,  Malice,  and  Uncharitableness  is  generally  at 
rest;  but  I  love  not  the  darkness  of  human  intellect,  nor 
that  which  shelters  faults;  I  love  no  shrouded  mind; 
therefore  shall  every  veil  be  torn  from  my  misdeeds; 
and  every  folly  appear  in  its  true  light;  that  as  Martinus 
Scriblerus  so  effectually  instnicted  us  how  to  mount, 
by  teaching  us  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry,  so  will  I 
endeavour  to  make  young  men  rise,  by  developing  the 
art  of  sinking  in  UJe.  It  is,  I  must  confess,  for  I  am 
aware  of  it,  a  task  of  some  difficulty;  I  know  too  well 

£st*<-*^facilis  descensus  Averno 
Scd,  revocare  gradum— •"  There's  the  rub.** 

Matter,  ive  are  told,  gravitates  in  proportion  to  its 
density;  mine  was  generally  that  of  lead,  and  I  conse- 
quently sunk,  like  an  overloaded  vessel,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  first  wave,  in  the  ocean  of  calamiQr.  Chamc- 
ters  more  buoyant  have  continued  floating  on  the  sur- 
&ce,  felt  the  light  airs  that  wafted  them  to  peace,  and 
tranquilly  pursued  their  voyage.  But  great  bodies 
move  slowly,  excepting  downwards,  and  I  wanted  a 
superior  impelling  force  to  urge  me  onward.  Storms^ 
to  be  sure,  would  sometimes  drive  me  before  them,  for 
I  never  had  an  anchor  tliat  would  enable  me  to  ride 
them  out;  perhaps  because  I  cast  on  unsafe  ground. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  there  will  be  always  one  port  left  from 
which  no  human  being  can  be  kept  by  an  embargo-*- 
there,  through  my 'Redeemer,  may  I  hope  for  rest. 

Yet  so  great  have  been  the  contrarieties  of  my  dispo- 
sition, that  occasionally  I  was  light  as  the  gossamer,, 
suffering  myself  to  be  guided  by  the  softer  breaths  of 
Nature  at  their  will,  till  having  provi^d  for  myself  a 
vacuum,  I  descended,  like  a  feather  in  the  exhausted 
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receiver  of  an  air  pump,  with  a  celerity  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  precious  metal. 

But,  reader,  if  you  are  a  reader  of  prefaces,  advertise- 
ments, dedications,  &c.  &c.  I  presume  you  will  expect 
(hat  I  should  now  tell  you  something  about  the  book 
itsell.  Well  then; — but  I  shall  first  begin  to  give  you 
negatively  the  desired  information. 

I  sing  not  the  history  of  the  Styx-dipped  Achilles, 
his  anger,  or  invulnerability;  I  sing  not  the  wanderings, 
the  cunning,  or  the  bravery  of  the  artful  Ulysses,  nor 
the  praises  of  that  truly  pious  and  dutiful  son  who  ran 
away  from  his  wife  and  mother  to  save  himsslf  from 
the  flames  of  Troy.  You  will  hear  of  no  Jerusalem  de- 
Uvercd,  no  Henriade,  no  Telemachus  with  a  Mentor 
constantly  at  his  side,  no  Vasco  de  Gama,  with  feet  on 
earth  and  head  in  heaven,  even  on  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  but  you  may  hear  occasionally  of  Shakspeare 
and — Paradise  Lost  Though  mine  is  an  humble  theme, 
but 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  tny  useful  toil, 
My  homely /ion5-«,  and  destiny  <Asc<ire; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  diiiiliiinful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Yet,  Grandeur,  shall  you  have  sometiung  served  up  for 
your  palate  in  due  time;  for  your  votaries,  like  the 
humblest  of  us,  are  fathers  and  mothers,  physically,  if 
not  morally  so.  Nature  has  given  tliem  the  same  feel- 
ings as  she  lias  bestowed  on  the  poorest.  Where  then, 
as  human  beings,  is  the  diffl-rencc  between  them?  None 
but  this:  tlie  feelings  of  the  rich  are  checked  by  fashion, 
the  wishes  of  the  poor  by  need.  The  lady  of  feshioii 
will  say  to  her  maid  servant  "  1  can't  attend  to  the  child 
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110 w,  I  am  going  to. a  large  party  to  spend  the  evening,'- 
The  cottage  mother,  pressing  her  crying  infant  to  her 
breast,  exclaims,  ^^  My  dear  child,  I'd  help  you  if  I 
could."  Draw  still  another  distinction:  the  one  is  the 
result  of  choice,  the  other  of  necessity;  then  ask  our 
God  in  whose  favour  the  balance  will  turn  hereafter. 

And  now,  reader,  I  will  positively  tell  you  what  you 
have  to  expect:  a  book  of  shreds  and  patches,  sowed 
together  to  make  a  covering  for  declining  years;  it  will 
be  just  what  its  author  has  been  in  conduct,  a  compila- 
tion of  nondescript  characters  of  style,  a  mingled  heap 
of  nothingnesses  in  general;  and  you  know  very  well  that 
esp  nihih  nil  Jit  is  a  common  adage;  but  still  as  madness 
admits  the  intervals  of  sense,  some  truths,  some  sound 
dqctrine  may  be  found  that  may  induce  you  to  say, 
^'  There's  something  good,  and  PU  search  for  more." 

But,  my  gende  reader,  if  you  will  leave  the  culti- 
vated gardens  of  science  which  are  every  day  presented 
for  your  inspection,  and  wander  through  a  xmldemess 
in  search  of  unknown  flowers  or  herbs,  you  cannot 
expect  to  find  them  every  where;  then  may  I  presume 
that  you  will  experience  the  greater  delight  in  finding  . 
them  any  where.  If,  therefore,  you  are  determined  in 
your  search,  I  must  stimulate  your  perseverance  and 
patience  through  a  barren  tract  till  I  can  lead  you  to  a 
spot  where  I  propose  remuneration  for  your  labour. 

The  fancies  of  men  vary  as  much  in  literature,  as 
those  of  the  ladies  in  their  admiration  of  caps,  bonnets, 
and  laces;  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  manufacture 
the  following  pages  in  such  a  variety  of  style,  of  differ- 
ent patterns,  of  colour,  of  fineness,  in  short,  of  every 
thing  that  induces  a  delicate  female  to  look  at  this,  to 


LOSS  about  that,  and  to  feel  the  other,  in  a  merchant's 
store,  tlmt  from  my  stock  I  hope  there  may  be  found 
Kmething  to  suit  all  tastes.  Let  the  ladies  then  but  turn 
over  my  p;iges  in  the  evening  as  often  as  they  shall  have 
turned  over  the  merchant's  goods  in  ihe  morning,  and 
I  will  engage  that  they  shall  find  something  to  suit 
them:  but  ladies,  my  prices  are  great,  and  1  shall  require 
payment  on  the  instant,  I  demand  for  my  higher  prized 
goods — a  smile  or  a  tear. 

Yet,  to  the  female  reader  I  am  almost  dumb.  I  re- 
member that  the  celebrated  Bruce,  once,  on  a  remark  I 
made,  that  a  part  of  his  manuscript  which  I  had  b>en 
reading  in  the  morning,  had  the  air  of  a  novel,  obser- 
ved, you  could  not  have  pleased  me  more  than  by  say- 
ing so;  for  if  it  has  the  properties  of  a  novel  the  ladies 
wilt  read  it,  and  if  the  ladies  read  it,  the  gentlemen 
must  purchase  it  and  read  it  also. 

Well  then,  to  accommodate  the  work  to  the  ladies' 
taste,  I  will  act  accordingly  to  my  opinion,  formed  on 
no  trifling  experience;  to  meet  their  smiling  eyes,  there 
shall  be  truth;  to  reach  their  generous  hearts  there  shall 
be  congenial  virtue;  proudly  disdaining  the  metaphysic 
rhapsody  of  Pope,  that 

"  Every  woman  is  at  liea«  a  vakc." 
If  ever  ingratitude  was  exhibited  by  man  (a  proposition 
easily  demonstrated)  Pope's  remarks  in  prejudice  of  the 
fair  sex  were  surely  the  most  inexcusable.  Who  attend- 
ed him  in  his  weaknesses?  who  kept  in  existence  his 
feeble  and  incompetent  frame?  was  it  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
to  whom  he  says, 

«  Friend  of  my  life,  which  did  uol  you  prolong. 
The  world  had  wanted  many  nn  idle  song!" 
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No*  A  physician  may  pmcribe;  but  delicate  attentions 
must  administer.  It  was  to  you,  feeling,  susceptible,  and 
adorable  woman,  who  are  in  our  hours  of  sorrow  the 
compassionate  angels  of  our  distresses;  it  was  to  yoi^ 
laid  not  to  Bolingbroke,  and  all  his  tribe  of  infidelity,  to 
whom  Pope  owed  his  hours  of  peace  and  sweet  repose. 
St.  John  smoothed  not  his  pillow;  Arbuthnot  spread 
not  his  couch  of  ease  or  relaxation.  The  flattering 
swarm  of  sycophants  may  have  soothed  his  dormant 
{acuities,  and  awakened  an  excitative  imagination;  but 
woman,  woman  only  prepared  for  him  his  down  of 
ro|^s,  and  invigorated  his  frame  with  the  reviving 
esaence  of  balmy  attention. 

Sweet  restorative  of  wounded  minds!  blest  cordial  to 
the  drooping  frame!  I  hallow  thee. 

But  whither  am  I  wandering,  and  what  am  I  engaged 
with?  Am  I  not  launching  again  into  *^  a  sea  of  trou- 
bles?^' If  so,  is  my  bark  stout,  well  fitted,  and  well 
ballasted?  Had  I  not  better  pause  ere  I  begin  my  voyage, 
lest  I  be  sent  into  the  ^'  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep,  only 
to  contemplate 

<<  Wedges  of  goldi  large  anchors,  hetps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels," 

with  none  of  which  I  can  ever  ascend  to  the  surface, 
itnd  redeem  myself?  What  is  this  infatuation  that  en- 
thrals  me  now;  that  bids  itfe  tell  a  tale  of  folly;  that 
threatens  torture  to  my  refusal  of  confession?  'Tis^  not 
"  the  pleasing  hope,  the  fond  desire,  the  longing  after" 
praise.  No,  no.  'Tis  obstinacy,  that  former  bane  of  all 
my  hopes  and  prospects.  I  have  once  said  I  would 
confess  my  errors  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  right 
or  wrong  it  must  be  done;  so 


Get  thee  into  the  world,  my  book,  child  of  my  dotagt, 
and  see  how  it  will  treat  thee.  Ha!  who  is '  that  who 
cries  '*  O  that  mine  enemy  woMid  write  a  book?"  No 
matter.  Go,  and  be  another  testimony  of  the  follicb  of 
your  parent.  But,  if  a  tear,  perchance,  from  widowed  or 
from  orphaned  eye,  should  oniamenl  one  page  of  tliine, 
close  on  it  with  instinctive  motion,  and  keep  it  us  the 
rkbcst  pearl  your  father  would  esteem.  Farewell!  My 
cares  for  you ,  depart  with  my  attentions.  You  are  sold  as 
a  slave,  and  as  a  slave  you  must  expect  to  be  treated; 
but  dnidge  on;  work  your  own  passage  over  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  tlte  eastern  shores  of  which  perhaps  some  kindred 
soul  may  heave  a  sigh  of  pity  on  your  parent's  fate,  and 
clasp  you  to  a  feeling  breast,  while  others,  with  affected 
wtue,  cry  out  "  Raca" — take  your  own  chance.  If  any 
one  should  pluck  from  you  one  wing,  give  him  the 
other  also;  for  scribes  and  phari^ices  exist  still;  and  if 
you  wont  give  freely,  they  will  take  forcibly. 

If  you  enter  the  world  in  Baltimore,  you  will  bear 
with  you  on  your  journey  to  the  north  and  east  a  load 
of  recent  imprudences;  but  you  will  meet  with  Friettds 
it)  Philadelphia;  there  may  you  spread  your  leaves  with 
freedom,  and  hope  for  mercy.  The  enemies  of  human 
slavery  are  friends  to  God; 

"  The  GoU  ilie  Fmher  of  us  all." 
They  pity  the  unfortunate;  and  enemies  equally  to  the 
dominion  of  vice,  they  will  cherish  the  instrument  of 
its  prevention;  they  are  adelphians  and  phil-anthropic; 
ihcy  will  say  to  you,  you  are  the  offspring  of  a  parent 
who  has  been  frequenUy  weary  and  heavy  laden,  but 


vfc  have  given  him  rest  heretofore,  and  will  welcome 
his  last  effort  to  amuse  us. 

In  passing  through  New- York,  you  will  leave  some 
tWtimony  of  gratitude,  but  more  of  painful  regret.  You 
will  salute  the  Irvings  for  me:  for  in  them  generosity 
keeps  pace  with  science;  but  crisped  be  your  leaves 
when  you  umvilHngly  unite  the  names  of  Hamilton  and 
Burr,  whose  children  were  ray  patrons;  bow  to  the  shrine 
of  almost  unexampled  benevolence,  when  you  visit  the 
family  of  my  young  friend  Payne,  for  I  was  sick  and 
they  nursed  and  comforted  me,  till  I  almost  persuaded 
mvself  that  I  was  in  the  bosom  of  my  owii  family; 
leave  with  them  my  gratitude  for  their  affectionate 
attentions  and  warmest  prayers  to  Heaven  for  ilieir 
welfare. 

While  passing  by  New-London,  should  you  make 
no  stay  there  on  dry  land,  dip  yourself  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean;  they  will  welcome  even  the  last  remnant  of 
that  man's  property  they  so  cruelly  devoured.  But 
beware  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon;  they  will  shrink  at 
your  approach;  for  their  kindred  trees  fell  beneath  my 
axe,  and  descended  from  "  Pelion  to  the  main,"  though 
they  returned  not  with  the  golden  fleece. 

I  wish  you  to  be  a  resident  in  Boston,  at  least  par- 
tially so:  for  there  parents  and  children  will  give  you 
welcome;  lawyers  will  find  in  you  some  gospel,  mer- 
chants some  arithmetic,  friends  some  acknowledge- 
ments, and  foes  some  censure,  the  unfortunate  some 
pitj'ing  reflections,  and  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  will 
smile  with  recollection  of  the  name  on  the  title  page. 

But  you  must  travel  to  Vermont:  there  with  avidi- 
ty will  you  be  read  by  one  who  ornaments  her  sex;  she 
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will  clasp  you  to  a  bosom  warmed  with  nature's  vir- 
tues, and  the  pillow  that  supports  her  head  at  night 
shall  be  your  guardian  till  the  morning. 

Reader!  and  book!  I  recommend  to  you  mutual 
concordance.  Be  **  the  friends  of  virtue  and  you  will 
be  mine." 


DEDICATION. 


TO  MIMOSA  SENSTTIYA. 


PLiiKT  of  my  heart!  I  have  a  beloved,  a  wife  of 
my  bosom.  Second  only  to  her  in  my  esteem  and  gra- 
titude is  one  to  whom  I  would  have  dedicated  all  that 
may  be  rational  and  good  in  the  succeeding  pages;  a 
tribute  poor  and  worthless,  if  compared  with  virtues 
rarely  found. 

Mimosa!  ihou  droopest  under  the  touch  of  mortals; 
3fy  friend  shrinks  from  the  note  of  praise;  without 
which,  in  justice  she  cannot  be  addressed. 

I  dare  not,  therefore,  further  plead  to  her  for  the 
acceptance  of  my  feelings:  to  you,  then,  as  her  emblem, 
for  delicacy  is  thy  vital  spark,  I  dedicate  this  work. 

But,  Mimosa,  though  shrinking  from  the  human 
hand  thou  permittest  the  airs  of  nature  to  breathe  upon 
thee,  without  wounding  thy  sensibility;  for  her  strength 
and  her  wisdom  are  in  thy  structure. 

No  rude  Jinger  shall  approach  thee;  my  breath  only 
shall  gently  kiss  thy  leaves:— -a  breath  not  perfumed  by 
Arabian  odours,  to  incite  organic  sense;  but  sweetened 
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^'  liumano  capiii  cervicem  picior  cquinam  r 

Jungere  si  velit,'*  &c. 

who  is'  to  blame  but  himself?  Be  thou  yet  my  inspirer^ 
my  Mecasnas,  my  presidium,  my  dulce  decus,  during 
the  wild  course  I  am  about  to  run:  teach  me,  like  you> 
to  frolic  and  be  wise  alternately, 

"  Metaque  fervidis, 
"  £?itare  Polia,** 

that  I  may  arrive  safely  at  my  journey's  end. 

You  tell  us  it  is  sweet  to  die  for  our  country, "  dulce 
est  pro  patria  moriJ^^  This  is  a  good  political  maxim, 
when  we  wish  persons  to  play  for  us  those  pranks  we 
dare  not  act  ourselves.  We  like  to  teach  others  those 
lessons  we  are  not  inclined  to  follow.  And  did  you  not, 
my  friend,  while  writing  that  ode,  which  is  fertilized  by 
those  words,  assume  the  part  of  a  deceiving  nurse,  who 
tell^  her  patient  child,  while  holding  nauseous  physic  to 
its  mouth,  ^'here's  something  nice  and  good."  The  cup 
you  offered  to  others,  you  avoided  tasting  yourself:  you 
thought  it  sweeter  to  retreat  Horace!  you  were  like 
myself:  you  could  teach  good  ethics,  but  could  not 
practise  them.  While  others  were  following  your  advice, 
you  ran  from  it,  perhaps  that  you  might  live  to  give 
them  more.  You  lived,  and  died:  you  had  your  en- 
trance and  your  exit-^yet,  my  friend,  the  parts  we  shall 
have  played  will  be  remembered.  But  can  it  be  said 
of  us, 

<*  Enough  that  virtue  fiU'd  the  space  between, 
Prov'J  by  the  endM  of  being  to  have  been." 

You  say  that  you  erected,  during  your  life,  a  monu- 
ment more  lastuig  than  brass*  Do  you  now  sleep 
more  comfortably  under  it  than  do  Bavius  or  Msevius; 
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Of  any  of  your  cotemporary  friends,  over  whom  their 
merits  threw  but  a  little  dust?  No:  let  us  be  wise  or 
foolish,  poets  or  mechanics,  statesmen  or  warriors, 

"Omnes  eodem  cogimur, 
Niiniii  (jiio  dcveniii  et  Aucu?,'" 

und  our  only  hope  is  in  hereafter. 

"  When  <re  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  &re  come 
"On  this  grcal  stage  of  fools." 

What  I  had  done,  before  my  existence  in  this  world,  ' 
to  merit  chastisement,  some  wiser  noddle  than  my  own 
must  puzzle  out  I  was  somehow  or  other  tossed  by 
nature,  as  a  new  football  for  the  sport  of  mortals  upon 
the  rounding  surface  of  this  globe,  one  morning,  called 
the  eleventh  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  se- 
ven hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  Christian  era.  If  1 
have  proved  an  intruder,  I  have  only  the  child's  excuse; 
I  could  not  help  it^so  it  was.  I  was  tossed  into  Lon- 
don— that  too  I  could  not  help. 

My  father  had  not  long  returned  to  England  from 
New- York,  America,  when  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Brady,  at  that  time  a  celebrated  physician  in  England. 
Was  I  to  blame  for  that?  Was  it  my  fault  that  I  was  not 

I  bom  in  America?  My  father  entered  then,  and  continued 
during  his  life,  in  the  Navy  Pay-office,  constant  in  the 
service  of  his  government,  at  the  different  seaports,  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  He  had  latterly  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  treasury  department  of  the  Navy  Pay-office 
in  London;  a  place  constituted,  as  he  informed  me,  for 
the  purpose  of  rewarding  him  for  his  services,  and  se- 
curing to  him  an  easy  employment,  and  a  respectable 
income  (about  four  hundred  guineas  peranum)  du- 
r 


'om  hioi    ^^M 


I  two  years  ago  had  the  pain  ot'  receiving  from 
only  a  few  lines,  which  he  had  dictated  to  my  youngest 
sister,  as  part  of  a  letter  proposed  for  me,  when  nature 
chose  for  him  a  worthier  correspondent,  and  called  him 
to  the  bosom  of  his  Saviour,  There  is  rest! 

We  may  yet  meet  again,  revered,  beloved,  but  too 
indulgent  parent!  And  may  your  sufferings  for  the  irre- 
gularities of  a  son,  afford  some  claim  to  an  addition  to 
that  happiness  your  virtues  have  secured,  where  moth 
and  rust  corrupt  not,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  and  steal. 


* 


Pope  says; 

"Go,  iffour  ancient  but  ig^noble  blood 
Has  crept  through  icaundrels  ever  since  (he  flood; 
Go,  and  pretend  your  family  is  young, 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long." 
Of  the  antiquity,  and  the  vices  or  virtues  of  my  an- 
cestors, I  can  say,  because  I  know,  but  little.     I  pre- 
sume that  my  father  had  a  father,  that  father  his,  and  so 
on  for  a  few  or  more  generations  back.  But  as  I  never 
was  informed  of  their  supererainence  in  duelling,  or 
wading  through  a  field  of  slaughter,  to  preferment,  I 
can  only  presume  that 

"Far  from  the  mad'ning  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learnt  to  stray: 
Along  the  cool  sequeater'd  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way," 
And  as  I  also  presume  that  the  reader  will  join  with  me 
in  judgment,  of  the  inutility  of  referring  to  the  familj- 
pedigree,  I  will  confine  this  part  of  my  history  chiefly  to 
what  was,  and  what  is, within  the  scope  of  myown  know- 
ledge, lest  I  should  be  led  to  speak  of  things  that  were 
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not.  For,  as  I  am  told  many  of  my  ancestors  were 
Welchmen,  I  might  only  engage  In  a  waste  of  paper, 
while  acting  the  part  of  a  second  Cadivallader.  As 
many  were  Scotchmen,  or  Scotchwomen,  I  might  break 
my  neck  on  the  rocks  of  the  Orkneys,  in  endeavouring 
t  to  search  them  out;  and  as  a  few  ivere  Irish,  I  might  be 
induced  to  trace  my  pedigree  beyond  the  deluge,  or, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  creation  itself. 

My  safest  anchoring  ground  is  in  England;  thence 
I'll  weigh  and  put  to  sea;  but,  till  I  start,  I'll  pay  out  a 
sufficient  length  of  cable  to  let  my  anchor  hold. 

I  rank  among  my  kinswomen,  tlie  wives  of  Hood, 
of  Boyer,  of  Curtis,  and  of  Linzie,  admirals  tn  the  Bri- 
tish  navy.  I  once  could  boast  of  four  brothers,  younger 
than  myself,  fighting  for  their  country — three  paid  ^or 
honour  with  their  lives. 

John,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  was  in  lord  Howe's  en- 
gagement on  the  first  of  June.  It  was  he  who,  when 
the  halliards  of  the  bloody  flag  were  shot  away,  ordered 
ihe  sailor  to  nail  it  to  the  mast;  to  which  order  the  gal- 
lant tar  replied,  with  an  oath,  *'  I'm  doing  it."  Let  the 
lieutenant  and  the  sailor  share  the  honour.  My  brother 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  and  commander, 
and  soon  after  paid  his  debt  to  nature  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Thomas,  the  second,  also  having  been  promoted  to 
the  same  rank,  was  proceeding  with  some  oiEcers  in  a 
small  schooner,  from  one  of  the  windward  to  one  of  the 
leeward  islands,  to  assume  the  command  of  a  frigate, 
when  his  schooner  was  taken  by  the  Frencli,  My  bro- 
ther and  his  officers  rose  on  the  captors  and  retook  the 
vessel.   They  again  fell  into  the  hands  ef  the  French. 


My  brother,  colonel  Wctherall,  and  Mr.  Galvin,  mastcr'a 
mate,  were  put  in  prison,  and  chained  by  the  leg  togesJ 
ther,  at  Guadaloupe.    My  father  wrote  to  me,  who  v 
then  in  Philadelphia,  to  send  him  all  the  aid  I  could.  iJ 
endeavoured  to  serve  him;  but  when  the  vessel  arrived,~J 
the  generous  captain,  whose  heart  seemed  to  beat  liki 
my  own,  was  almost  sorry  to  find  that  my  brother  h 
been  released.    Thomas  was  sent  home,  and  there,  wai 
put  upon  the  sick  list;  but,  understanding  that  the  Tri- 
bune frigate  was  to  be  sent  to  Halifax  to  be  laid  up, 
wishing,  as  he  informed  me  by  letter,  to  come  and  live 
with  me,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  first  lieutenancy,  and 
embarked  in  her.    The  Tribune  frigate  was  wrecked 
while  beating  into  Halifax,  and  my  brother,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  excepting  eight  (of  whom  the  above- 
mentioned  Mr.  Galvin  was  one)  unfortunately  perished- 

The  third,  George,  commanded  the  Nile  frigate  in 
the  engagement  which  admiral  Caulder  directed,  and 
bore,  as  I  am  informed,  the  despatches  home;  but  was 
at  last  so  disabled  by  wounds,  and  consequent  sickness, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  commanding  his  ship.  He  was, 
therefore,  removed:  but  so  great  was  his  attachment  to 
his  ship,  perhaps  for  her  name's  sake,  that  after  he  was 
taken  from  her,  he  never  articulated  a  syllable.  He  died. 
Thus  had  an  unhappy  father  to  sustain,  and  by  the  help 
of  Providence,  support  the  loss  of  three  brave  sons — 
of  each,  when,  after  a  long  train  of  services,  through 
every  inferior  grade,  he  had  but  lately  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  feeling  female  say:  "  But  did 
the  mother  live?"  No.  '  *  She  was  dead;  kind  Heaven 
had  closed  her  eyes,"  before  her  children  fell! — She 


(pitnrased  only  the  death  of  one  daughter,  Trinees,  3ti6 
followed  her  immediately  to  the  grave.  Tlie  fourth  bro- 
ther quitted  the  navy,  after  the  battle  in  the  Brilliant  fri- 
gate with  two  of  the  French,  and  determined  to  reside 
at  home,  as  the  only  remaining  prop  t/iere  of  his  father's 
house,  and  entered  into  the  militia  under  llie  patronage 
of  lord  Suffield,     He  is  still  living. 

And  now  for  a  serious  word  or  two  about  myself. 
I  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1766,  on  the  eleventh 
of  December.    My  dear  father  died  with  the  asthma 
about  two  years  ago.  My  mother  was  the  sisltr  of  cap- 
tain Matteatc  Brady:  her  father,  Dr.  Brady,  1  need  but 
slightly  mention,  as  he  will  have  no  interest  in  this  re. 
latiou,  other  than  that  which  he  derives  from  the  feel- 
ings with  which  he  inspired  my  mother.  With  a  highly 
instructed,  yet  with  a  too  feeling  mind,  she  possessed 
^  sentiments  which  seemed,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  ma- 
trimony, to  direct  her  attentions  to  the  unlimited  indul- 
[ence  of  her  children;  not  estimating,  perhaps — (may 
^r  blessed  spirit  forgive  me  if  I  err!) — the  tendency  of 
fcr  extreme  affection.  My  elder  brother,  her  first  child, 
laving  been  nursed  continually,  during  near  two  years, 
f  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  or  in  the  arms  of  her  at- 
3)dant,  and  confined  from  Nature's  generous  air,  which 
B  too  often  the  fatal  error  of  our  younger  mothers,  was 
me  morning,  for  some  childish  error,  placed  bj  my  fa- 
kiher,  as  a  punishment,  out  of  the  back  door  of  our  house: 
e  caught  cold,  and  all  the  most  affectionate  attentions 
'  both  parties  were  unavailing  to  save  him  from  dis< 
Ctlution. 
Soon  aftenvards  myeldest  sister,  Henrietta,  was  bom; 
^  who  vnW  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work,  as  con- 


sidtrably  interesting  my  welfare:  slie  is  still  Uvingr 
wife  of  Mr.  Danvers,  nephew  to  sir  Jolrn  Danvers, 
siding  at  Homaey,  near  London,  witli  a  fine  family  «f 
children,  and  personally  known  to  many  inhabitant 
Philadelphia. 

It  then  pleased  Nature  to  send  on  the  surface  of' 
globe,  the  romantic  author  of  these  memoirs;  romantic 
I  may  welt  call  him,  for  his  opinions  never  accorded  whh 
the  principles  of  this  world,  in  general,  and  his  conduct 
never  has  been  guided  by  them. 

I  sucked  the  milk  of  hesitation,  while  my  dear  mo- 
ther was  struggling  between  the  feelings  heretofore  in- 
dulged, and  her  duty's  stern  command;  but  my  dispo- 
sition soon  assumed  a  decided  tone. 

She  afterwards  had  the  honour  of  offering  to  tte 
ivorld  three  daughters,  Mary  Ann,  Frances,  and  Char- 
lotte. Mary  Ann  married,  after  seven  years'  courtship, 
Mr.  Hicks,  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  and 
holdit^  a  good  place  under  govemmenL  She  is  livii^, 
but  has  no  children.  Frances  died  in  1793,  unmarriedL. 
Charlotte  is  still  living,  unmarried. 


The  strongest  impressions  that  arc  made  on  a 
fant's  mind,  arc  those  which  seize  upon  him,  when  intl 
moments  of  amusement  he  vohmtarily  pauses  to  att 
to  conversation.    The  observations  from  one  parent;J 
another,  while  their  cUUdren  are  playing  before  l 
will,  when  any  thing  interesting  to  either  of  them  i 
curs,  excite  an  ardency  of  attention  that  will  comW 
with  it  to  the  mind  the  most  lasting  stamp. 


o  was  it  with  me.  Tlie  following  apparently  trifling 
circumstance,  fixed  the  bias  of  my  temper;  and  the  per- 
fect recoUection  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  wh«i 
I  wasonlythreeyearsofage,  sanctions  the  efficacy  of  the  i 
fact. 

I  had  a  tumour  of  some  nature  on  the  upper  part  of 
my  right  arm.  The  surgeon  who  had  attended  me  had 
promised  to  return  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary incision.  1  was  lying  in  the  parlour,  on  a  pillow,  be- 
tween my  parents.  They  had  already  placed  a  cushioned 
armed  chair  close  by  the  window,  with  the  necessary 
bandages.  My  parents  had  been  conversing  on  the  sub- 
jcct  for  some  time,  without  any  particular  attention  on 
my  part,  till  the  following  words  arrested  my  ears:—  ' 
"  James  is  a  brave  child,  and  will  bear  it  firmly."  Pa> 
rents!  reflect  on  this  apparently  trivial  occurrence.  Od 
the  impressions  then  made  I  can  found  all  my  erroneous 
decisions  through  life — -/rom  them,  as  the  descending 
spider  from  his  web,  I  spun  the  attenuated  thread  that ' 
let  mc  down — and  to  them  I  can  trace  the  irrational  in-  , 
stinct  which  induced  a  man  to  weave  such  feeble  plans 
for  present  safety,  as  only  proved  the  prey  of  futurf  ' 
blasts. 

Parents!  seldom  have  you  read  a  history  like  mine. 
I  plait  no  sins  with  gold,  that  on  them  the  strong  lance 
of  justice  may  break  hurtless — I  arm  them  not  with 
rags,  that  you  may  pierce  them  with  a  pigmy's  straw— 
they  are  in  tlieir  native  guise.  As  such  contemplate 
them — make  my  errors  useful  to  yourselves.  Grave 
0»  my  tomb— this  man,  at  last,  performed  some  good — 
make  it  ihe  means  of  service  to  your  children,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  your  oivn  liappiness.  Pause,  then,  nor  con- 
demn, too  hastily,  the  anecdote  of  a  child. 


*'  James  is  a  brave  boy,  and  will  bear  it  ftrml^^ 
Fatal  words;  for  they  infused  into  an  infant's  mind,  ot 
course  unacquainted  widi  the  nature  of  essential  fofti. 
tudc,  the  efBuential  spirit  of  reason-warring  obstina- 
cy. I  have  preserved  it  throughout  my  life,  and  it  will 
prove  the  coffin  of  my  errors.  Had  my  father,  instead 
of  the  above,  observed,  that  "  James  was  a  good  twy, 
and  would  submit  with  patience  to  necessity,"  he  then 
would  have  instilled  a  widely  different  principle — had 
he  taught  me  the  nature  of  true  courage,  fearless  of 
danger,  to  attempt  whatever  it  was  my  duty  to  perform 
— had  he  taught  me  the  nature  of  honourable  fortitude, 
to  bear  with  resignation  and  content  what  I  was  doomed 
to  suffer — had  he  taught  mc  to  elicit  the  vital  spark  <rf 
virtue,  by  confessing  error,  and  withdrawing  from  the 
pursuit  of  it — to  restrain  thoae  feelings  which  urge  con- 
tinuance in  erroneous  determination  against  the  dictates 
sf  common  sense — I  then  had  been  fortified  by  dutjr, 
and  patient  under  die  penance  it  imposed. 

The  doctor's  carriage  anivcd:  it  was  announced  by 
the  servant.  I  instantly  started  from  my  pillow,  climbed 
into  the  chair,  and  laid  my  arm  upon  the  window  slab, 
prepared  for  the  operation. 

When  die  doctor  entered  the  room,  and  found  mc 
in  die  situation  above  described,  he  foolishly  observed, 
that  I  was  a  brave  little  fellow.  This  established  my 
former  feelings,  and  1  really  began  to  think  myself  a 
hero.  On  this  presumption,  unsupported  by  one  vk^, 
tuous  feeling,  I  suffered  uncomplainingly;  but,  as  I  sup* 
Jwse,  fainted  under  the  operation;  for  the  only  succeed- 
ing circumstance  tliat  occurred  within  my  present  re- 
eoUection,  was  awakening  from  my  mother's  bed,  and 
seeing  her  a  ministering  guardian  by  my  side. 
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The  feet  above  related,  though  apparently  of  trifling 
moment  to  the  childless,  will  not,  as  J  trust,  be  totally 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  parent;  for,  though  it  happened 
at  so  early  a  period  as  when  1  was  only  three  years  of 
age,  it  determined  the  bias  of  my  disposition,  throu^ 
life,  and  will  remain  impressed  upon  my  warmest  feel- 
ing, till  it  shall  please  Providence  to  call  me  to  another 
state. 

I  cannot  recollect,  that  ever,  even  to  the  present  day, 
though  convinced  of  error,  I  have  yielded  up  my  first 
formed  resolution.  The  advice  of  my  best  friends  was 
generally  acknowledged  as  good;  but  had  no  effect.  I 
Was  as  sensible  of  my  own  faults  as  they — my  pillow 
told  me  of  them — the  night  showed  me  the  perversc- 
ncss  of  my  ways— but  the  mom  threw  the  seven-fold 
shield  of  obstinacy  around  me,  and  blunted  every 
anxious  aim  for  my  welfare. 

At  this  present  hour,  my  best,  most  generous,  and 
steady  friend,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  esq.  has  ample  proof, 
of  the  folly  of  my  rejection  of  his  advice.  Experience  has, 
long  since,  proved  it  good;  but  he  threw  hib  diamonds 
against  a  rock — they  could  not  penetrate  its  surface- 
But,  to  return^  When  we  sow  a  seed,  we  do  not 
bury  it,  as  a  dead  body,  in  the  earth  to  rot;  we  must 
expect  it  to  spring  up;  and,  when  sprung  up,  to  seek 
I        congenial  nutriment.  The  weed  will  claim  an  equal  li- 
ft     tie  to  the  air  and  rain,  as  does  the  proudest  fiower:  so 
^^ftynO  the  error  of  a  child,  claim  equal  right  to  natural 
^^Kncrease,  till  it  is  rooted  out  by  a  parental  gardener's 
^Hpand. 

^^       On  my  recovery,  I  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle 
dF  my  father's,  a  bachelor,  or  a  vridower,  without  chil- 
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%om  whom  my  father  expected,  and  aftenrarda 
received,  a  very  considcrabk  le^cy.  The  old  gentle- 
man, for  some  time,  treated  me  with  the  greatest  kbid- 
ness;  but  one  day,  when  1  had  been  walking  with  the 
housekeeper,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  she  called  with 
me  on  a  lady,  who  happened  to  be  at  dinner,  and  who. 
requested  us  to  refresh  ourselves.  /  did  so,  with  some 
tarts  and  sweetmeats.  On  our  return  to  my  uacle*a 
house,  his  dinner  being  ready,  I  was  placing  myself  at 
the  table,  as  usual,  when  he  asked  me  if  I  had  not  al- 
ready dined.  I  answered,  no.  He  frowned  and  asked' 
the  housekeeper — if  I  had  no^  She  repUed,  yes.  Iwas 
immediatfly  accused  of  having  told  a  falsehood,  and  or- 
dered to  confinement,  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  for- 
six  days,  in  a  back  room;  then  only  to  be  released  oo 
condition  that  I  should  perfectly  recite  a  psalm. 

Some  may  smile,  and  say,  this  was  a  good  lesson, 
as  it  prepared  me  for  future  occurrences  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. I  will  not  contradict  such  judges  of  predisposing 
causes;  but,  this  I  will  say,  that  I  should  not  have  suf- 
fered imprisonment  .in  hour,  had  not  a  predisposing  oA-i 
st'macy  determined  me  to  endure  it;  because  I  had  b 
taught  to  believe  myself  a  hero. 

No  successful,  and,  perhaps,  therefore,  no  judiciouS't 

jeans  having  been  adopted  for  the  eradication  of  folse; 

jtions,  tlie  predominant  ingrafted  passion  had  full  play; 

ipd  while  my  uncle  thought  that  he  w  as  punishing  mcf 
(had  sense  enough  to  fct I  that  I  was  diatressmg  him 

nd  all  his  family:  triumphant  in  idea,  I  actually  beet 

character  1  had  before  but  assumed,  and  deter* 
mined  not  to  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  the  task  thCT 
had  a&aigned  me.  The  housekeeper  relented;  but  I  re- 
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mained  6rm.  The  servants  were  continually  ofiwii^ 
milk,  and  other  delicacies,  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a  c 
now  about  five  years  old.  I  would  accept  of  none, 
on  a  Sunday,  the  sixth  day  of  my  confinement,  the  ringl 
ing  of  the  church  bells  excited  in  me  an  inclination,  tcfi 
tally  independent  of  repentance  or  submission.  I  was 
conscious  of  no  fault:  for,  I  certainly  did  not  esteem  the 
refreshments  I  had  taken,  as  a  dinner,  and  thought  the 
only  crime  that  was  committed  was  the  punishment  of 
kinocence.  But  I  panted  for  liberty,  and  knew  that  I 
could  bargain  for  it  by  the  fruits  of  a  few  hours  study. 
I  learnt  the  psalm — gave  notice  of  my  readiness  to  re- 
cite it — my  prison  door  was  opened — I  was  received  by 
my  uncle  in  his  parlour- — I  remcmberlhe  moment  well 
— I  remember  too,  my  feetingx — I  bowed  my  body,  and 
he  thought  he  had  conquered  mc;  but  he  had  only  ri- 
vetted  the  bolt  that  had  before  secured  my  soul-impri- 
soned thoughts.  With  outward  calmness  I  stood  silent 
as  he  spoke;  with  inward  anger  I  disdained  his  treatment 
of  me.  He  suffered  me  to  fret  and  vex  myself  and  others 
for  some  weeks  after;  then  returned  me  to  my  father. 

Surely,  severity  to  infants,  must  prove  the  bane  to 
every  correct  disposition  in  adults;  as  much  so,  as  that 
wluch  we  call  indulgence,  when  we  give  them  what  they 
wish,  10  quiet  them.  Each  conduct  is  reproachable, 
and  the  smallest  consideration  will  prove  it  so.  The 
candid,  austere  parent  will  admit,  tliat  his  own  ease  fre- 
quendy  induces  punishment — the  tenderest  mother  will 
confess,  that  her  own  rest  sometimes  advocates  indul- 
gences her  reason  would  condemn.  But  it  is  Ait  that 
plants  the  pain — that  ingrafts  desixe — that  produces  un- 
intended errors.     Nature  gives  not  the  infant  pains — 


Nttore  demands  not  those  compounded  delici 

which  stimulates  the  taste,  while  they  enfeeble  t 
sential  powers  of  preservationo*she  tells  him  not  ti 
but,  trusting  to  the  meadows  and  the  fields,  to  i 
and  eat  her  unpolluted  gifts.     When  cries  the  sOt 
labourer'^  infant,  it  is  for  milk  and  com*-when  the  p 
puny  child  of  fashion  whines,  it  is  for  poisonous  i 
seates,  the  death -inviting  sweets,  that  glut  but  to| 
duce  a  future  craving—the  body  weak,  and  repugi 
to  its  wholesome  food,  the  mind  partakes  its  c 
sharing  with  it  a  defiled  diet,  preys  on  the  ] 
till  'tis  gorged. 

Each  error,  as  each  plant,  must  have  its  s 
both,  the  embryo  particle  is  sometimes  so  minute,  i 
escape  the  eye  of  observation.  The  seed,  which  i; 
ceptibly  was  wafted  to  the  surface  of  my  breast,  f 
not  a  barren  or  reluctant  soil;  it  sank,  swelled,  rooted 
in  it,  and  sprang  up;  looking  around  for  adequate  sup- 
port—but meuphor  apart — it  found  encouragement  ta 
the  company  of  children,  of  nearly  ray  own  age,  where* 
in,  under  the  exterior  garb  of  courage,  my  obstinacy 
brought  mc  into  many  difficulties;  that  introduced  me- 
diums of  such  multiform  densities,  that,  like  the  rays  of 
tight,  my  beams  of  understanding  were  forced  occasion- 
ally to  divei^,  and,  consequently,  could  never  be  as- 
sured of  moving  in  a  strait  line. 

My  father,  as  1  have  before  observed,  being  engaged 
in  the  Navy  Pay-office,  could  not  reside  constantly  ia 
one  place:  subject  to  the  orders  of  his  government,  he 
was  constantly  removed  from  one  seaport  to  the  other. 
At  this  time  he  resided  about  a  mile  from  London;  and 
I  was  sent  to  school  to  learn  the  elements  of  grammar. 
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and  writing.  I  had  been  at  the  school  some  months, 
and  had  been  occasionally  flattered  by  praises  of  my 
proficiency,  when  a  brother  of  my  father  called  on  him 
one  afternoon,  and  requested  to  see  me.  I  was  sent  for, 
with  a  message  that  my  uncle,  the  purser  of  the  Thun- 
derer man  of  war,  desired  to  see  me.  This  was  a  thun- 
dering message  to  a  child,  who  knew  himself  to  have 
been  that  day  in  fault. 

Reader!  I  have  hesitated  ten  minutes,  in  an  attempt 
to  detemiine,  whether  I  should  relate  or  not,  the  cause 
cf  my  errors  this  day;  but,  as  the  errors  were  great  to 
which  it  led,  1  find  myself  induced  to  relate  an  almost 
ridiculous  occurrence,  for  the  sake  of  its  effect. 
:  The  night  had  been  stormy;  much  rain  had  fallen: 
the  Foads  were  very  muddy,  and  my  indulgent  mother 
had  persuaded  me  to  wear  my  sister's  pattens  while 
walking  to  the  school,  to  keep  my  feet  unwetted.  As  I 
approached  the  door  of  the  school-house,  I  observed 
the  boys  assembled,  and  heard  from  one  of  them  these 
words: 

*'  Come  now  to  school  let  us  be  gone; 
Here's  Jemmy  Trot,  with  pattens  on." 

1  felt  the  dignity  of  my  sex  insulted  by  the  remark — I 
threw  off  my  pattens,  and  attacked  him;  but  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  his  superior  power — submission,  disdain 
would  have  forbidden;  but  power  enforced  it.  In  this 
instance,  my  obstinacy  could  not  bear  me  out;  I  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  my  antagonist  my  conqueror — 
But,  from  its  ashes,  the  phoenii  of  my  disposition  sprang 
again;  and  determined  on  a  triumph  elsewhere.  I  did 
every  thing,  that  morning,  purposely,  as  badly  as  I  could 
—I  tripp'd  the  scholars  as  they  passed  before  the  mas- 
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ter;  shuffled  and  scraped;  coughed,  sneezed,  ant 

cd;  till  I  was  ordered  to  confinement,  in  a  little  ( 
closet  adjoining  the  school-room.  Here,  by  ( 
perhaps  to  save  it  from  the  encroaches  of  the  other  boys; 
the  cook  had  hid  an  apple  pye;  the  guilty  fed  on  it,  and 
what  he  could  not  eat,  he  threw  away.  I  was  released 
at  twelve  o'clock.  That  sense  of  wrong,  which  even 
racks  the  breasts  of  infants,  kept  me  from  my  father's 
house — I  went  to  play  with  my  school- fellows;  and 
thence  occurred  a  circumstance  that  staggered  me — A 
boy  had  caught  a  mouse,  and  given  it  to  the  great 
g^rdian  dog  of  our  domains — he  seemed  to  me  to  tor- 
ture it,  and  I,  feeling  for  the  poor  animal,  made  a  grasp 
at  it,  for  its  relief.  The  dog  seized  my  hand,  and  bit  it 
with  such  force,  that,  tuit/i  my  recollection,  I  bear  his 
■marks  this  day.  My  hand  was  bound  up,  and  I  remain- 
ed till  I  was  sent  for  to  meet  my  uncle.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  reflections  of  the  events  of  the  day  puzzled  my 
youthful  brain  exceedingly- — in  the  morning  I  had  been 
guilty,  knowingly  and  purposely  so,  and  my  punish- 
ment had  proved  a  feast  on  an  apple  pye — in  the  after- 
noon  I  had  attempted  to  do  an  act  of  mercy,  and  my 
reward  \vas  a  bite  from  a  revengeful  dog.  In  this  dis* 
turbed  state  of  mind  and  body,  I  attended  the  servant 
to  my  father's.  After  customary  conversation  on  such 
meetings,  my  uncle  requested  to  see  my  writing  book. 
1  went  half  way,  through  the  mud;  hid  myself  for  some 
time,  and  returned  widiout  it;  saying  that  I  could  not 
get  it  from  my  master.  My  uncle  shook  his  head,  as  in- 
timating that  I  had  told  an  untruth;  and  it  produced  an 
effect  upon  me,  similar  to  that  which  the  gods  and  god- 
desses arc,  by  Homer,  represented  lo  feel  on  the  nod- 
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ding  of  Olympian  Jove:  but,  while  he  infused  in  me  a 
dread  of  future  attempts  to  deceive,  it  introduced  a 
flame  to  the  yet  steaming  breath  of  obstinacy:  so  that, 
when  after  this,  I  had  determined  to  do  any  thing,  or 
right  or  wrong,  I  fanned  my  resolution  to  a  blaze,  con- 
suming all  objections.  This  plan  I  pursued,  that  an  un- 
truth of  the  mind  should  not  appear,  and  that  my  tongue, 
after  having  said  "  I  will,"  should  not  be  heard  to  utter, 
*'I  will  nor."     So  much  for  ob&tin^cy. 

A  short  time  after  tliis,  a  poor  fellow,  who,  by  acci- 
dent, had  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  tongue,  came  be- 
fore my  father's  gate,  with  a  wheel-barrow,  picking  up 
rags  and  offals,  and  stopping,  made  signs  that  he  wanted 
to  eat  and  drink.  He  showed  us,  for  my  elder  sister  was 
witli  me,  the  wound.  I  ran  to  the  house,  stole  into  the 
pantry,  and  brought  him  a  quantity  of  provisions,  with 
some  beer.  After  having  given  them  to  the  man,  I  de- 
sired him  to  call  again,  when  I  should  be  from  school, 
and  I  would  do  the  same  for  him.  He  bowed,  with  an 
humility  and  look  which  I  had  never  before  witnessod; 
and  I  felt  a  something  like  a  pleasing  pain  I  could  not 
comprehend.  1  have  since  found  it  was  a  possession  of 
©ne  of  those  estimable  commodities,  which  avarice 
sometimes  embargoes,  when  it  says:  "  I  will  not  give 
bread  to  my  enemy."  It  was  a  pang  with  an  enjoy- 
ment— it  was  feeling  for  a  fellow  creature — and,  being 
the  first  sensation  oi  that  nature,  1  had  e^-er  experien- 
ced, it  operated  like  an  alkali  on  the  acidity  of  my  dis- 
position— fermenting  for  a  moment;  but,  eventually, 
neutralizing;  ser\'ing,  in  proper  quantities,  as  harmless 
medjcine;  when  decomposed,  inveterate  poison.  The 
decomposition  h-equently  took  place,  and  each  power 
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was  left  to  act  alone.    The  roUowing  wu  tiw  result;* 
when  soothed  I  played  the  fool,  and  when  opposed  the 
madman. 

What  a  fool  am  I  now  to  attempt  to  wrhc  a  bo4 
when  I  cannot  confine  mysell^  ten  minutes  together,  ] 
any  subject— -still  wandering,  as  in  youth,  from  the  i 
rect  road.     Reader!  I  cannot  help  it;  I  am  the  slave  of 
feeling — sometimes /'^tfegrp  ■  oomeumts  I/Penscroso. 

A  book  has  lately  appeared  that  has  a  strange  title— 
*'  Thinks  I  to  myself."  1  feel  much  obliged  to  the  au< 
thor,  whoever  he  may  prove  to  be;  for  he  has  furnished 
me  with  an  expression,  sanctified  by  public  opinion, 
which  will  save  me  much  trouble,  or  circumlocutioot 
I  shall,  therefore,  adopt  it,  immediately  after  this  d 
gressional  excursion. 

Now,  "  thinks  I  to  myself,"  have  I  done  rigl 
wrong?     I  was  decided  in  my  justification,  till  1 
informed,  that  unfortunately,  in  my  hurry,  I  had  snatc 
up  a  chicken  that  bad  been  intended  for  part  of  that  d 
dinner.    The  cook  missed  it,  and  complained.    I 
ther  discovered  the  whole  concern;  and,  after  1 
punished  me  pretty  severely,  ordered  me  never  to  do 
so  again. 

Hence  arose  a  most  painful  stru^le  in  the  I 
of  a  child,  about  seven  years  old.  I  had  promised  a  p 
man  that,  on  his  return,  I  would  do  the  same  for  h 
1  had  done  before — and  my  father  had  ordered  me  t 
to  do  50.   How  happily  for  the  future  good  dispositl 
of  the  child  had  it  been,  could  my  father  have  cond 
scended  to  say;  "  you  have  done  wrong  in  promisin 
but,  as  you  have  promised,  you  must  perform.    1 1 
give  to  you  every  thing  necessary  to  your  cngagema 


but  make  no  more  without  my  knowledge  and  conseot; 
instead  of  this,  the  child  was  kfl  to  settle,  as  it  were, 
accounts  with  himself;  obedience  was  charged  with 
breach  of  promise,  want  of  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  shame. 
Obstinacy  made  out  the  bill,  and  the  balance  proved  in 
the  poor  man's  favour;  he  came,  he  saw  and  conquered. 

Here  was  weakened  the  bond  of  filial  duty,  for  it 
appeared  at  variance  with  what  seemed  just.  I  was  then 
but  a  child,  and  as  St.  Paul  says,  when  1  was  a  child,  I 
spake  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  1  imderstoodas  a 
child — I  wish  I  could  pursue  the  parallel. 

Let  parents,  however,  consider  the  result  a  different 
conduct  would  have  produced.  Had  my  father,  on  this 
occasion,  knowing  tliat  1  had  made  a  promise,  conde> 
acended  to  have  indulged  me  in  my  desire,  of  oSering 
some  broken  victuals  to  the  poor  man,  my  obedience 
to  my  father  would  have  been  preserved,  my  obstinacy, 
by  a  little  prudence  on  his  part,  would  have  been  wea- 
kened, and  my  feelings  would  have  increased  affection 
towards  him. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  a  circumstance  of  consider- 
able effect  on  my  disposition,  occurred;  wc  were,  as  boys, 
ftequently  inclined  to  run  on  the  broad-capt  walls*  that 
separated  the  one  neighbour's  garden  Horn  the  other, 
wc  had  approached  (for  the  houses  were  in  a  row)  the 
garden  of  a  man  of  very  austere  disposition.  Come,  says 
one  of  the  company,  let  us  try  if  this  man's  fi'uit  is  as 


a  watt  fruit  in  EngUncl  and  Scotland,  ihef 
rapping  of  alone,  which  extending,  several 
icli  side  of  the  wall,  serves  lo  secure  the  fruit  frcn 
r  the  droppings  of  'iiin,  which  would  otherwite  fall  upsD  it- 
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sour  as  his  temper;  I  instantly  jumped  down;  they  fol- 
lowed; but  scarcely  had  we  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
when  we  saw  old  Crabstick  issuing  from  his  house  at  a 
distance,  with  his  servant  behind  him.  I  immediately 
(Mtiered  my  little  army  to  disperse,  and  seek  their  own 
safety,  while  I  remained  firm  on  the  spot  till  he  came 
up.  I  was  instantly  seized  and  taken  to  my  father's, 
where  I  was  first  whipped,  and  afterwards  ordered  to 
declare  who  my  accomplices  were — Alas!  it  was  too 
late  to  get  any  explanation  from  me:  I  had  been  already 
punished,  as  I  thought,  enough,  and  every  lash  of  the 
rod  had  but  increased  my  obstinacy. 

About  this  time,  a  melancholy  accident  frightened 
me  extremely — my  father's  chimneys  smoked:  a  per- 
son undertook  to  remove  their  defects:  his  offer  \vas 
accepted.  He  was  on  the  roof  of  a  three  story  brick 
house,  while  I,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  were  amu- 
sing ourselves  in  the  nurserj^:  something  occasioned 
his  slipping;  he  fell  from  the  roof  to  the  ground,  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  I  saw  him,  in  falling,  pass  the 
window.  On  the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  sudden  fate 
of  the  poor  man,  the  children  were  ordered  and  con- 
fined to  the  nursery  without  their  governess;  during 
which  time,  four  infants,  from  two  to  nine  years  old, 
were  suffered  to  converse,  and  make  their  uncorrected 
remarks  on  this  fatal  subject.  Like  rays  of  light  passing 
through  mediums  of  different  densities,  my  ideas  were 
variously  refracted,  creating  a  confusion  resembling  the 
effects  of  a  terrific  dream.  The  horror  I  experienced, 
and  the  hints  given  on  the  occasion,  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  were  such  I  never  before  felt  or  thought  of: 
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they  penetrated  deeply,  and  for  some  time  produced  se- 
rious  eiFects. 

After  the  following  winter  I  was  sent  on  a  visit  to 
an  elder  sister  of  my  father's,  who  had  no  children;  she 
then  lived,  and  still  lives  at  Honisey,  near  London.  She 
will  not  only  pardon,  but  smile  on  the  recollection  of 
the  childish  tricks  with  which  I  then  vexed  her  good 
nature.  She  had  with  her  an  elderly  couple,  who  had  at 
that  time  had,  if  I  mistake  not,lived  with  her  upwards  of 
twenty  years:  these  good  old  people,  wishing  to  pre- 
serve the  best  cherries  in  the  garden  for  their  kind  em- 
ployer,  and  suspecting,  perhaps,  that  a  child  would 
naturally  prefer  the  nicest,  used  to  attempt  to  frighten 
me  from  picking  them,  by  telling  me,  that  tiiey  were 
bleeding  fingers,  and  such  bugbear  stories,  as,  connected 
with  my  reflections  on  the  foregoing  event,  often  made 
me  tremble;  still,  however,  I  was  determined  to  have 
them,  when  no  other  hand  restrained  me  but  that  which 
might  be  attached  to  the  bleeding  fingers:  my  obstinacy 
prevailed,  and  I  picked  the  cherries. 

One  day  my  aunt  having  to  prepare  for  receiving 
company,  and  fearing,  perhaps,  that  I  should  escape  in- 
to the  garden,  locked  me  up  in  a  back  parlour:  beings 
confined,  I  felt  impatient  of  restraint,  and  looking 
around,  at  last  contrived  the  means  of  escape:  tlxe  win- 
dows,  to  be  sure,  had  been  secured,  as  the  good  lady 
thought,  yet  I  found  the  method  of  opening  one;  but  I 
could  just  raise  it  high  enough  to  get  my  head  and 
body  through:  I  ventured;  however  the  window  had  lost 
a  weight,  and  I  crawled  till  at  last  it  caught  me  by  the 
foot,  and  there  I  remained  suspended,  excepting  that  my 
arms  had  reached  a  large  dairy  pan,  which  with  many 
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Others,  had  been  arranged  neatly  in  a  ro^r:  I  made  i 
effort,  extricated  myself,  and  falling  on  one  of  the 
broke  it  in  pieces. 
t):  I  flew  and  hid  myself,  but  litde  hurt,  in  a  place  whe 

I  could  observe  their  proceedings:  after  remaining  f 
some  time,  and  finding  that  no  person  had  been  alan 
ed  by  my  escape,  I  retreated  to  a  very  comfortable  sp< 
being  plentifully  supplied  with  cherries,  and  there  r 
.jl    "  mained  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  having  determini 

to  punish  with  anxiety  my  friendly  relation,  who  h 
attempted  to  punish  me  with  confinement. 

I  confess  that  I  smiled  frequently  at  the  difiere 
cries  of  anxiety  which  I  heard  for  me;  however,  I  i 
.« V  mained  firm  till  evening,  when  feeling  those  natui 

^  I  compulsions,  which  will,  even  in  despite  of  ourselvc 

^  \  reduce  obstinacy  to  compliance,  I  returned  creepingly 

my  aunt,  and  was  by  her  embraced,  as  if  one  arm  e 
compassed  me  with  love,  and  the  other  with  reproach< 
The  incidents  of  physical  childhood  are  now  pai 
but  the  moral  childhood  remains.  Pause  a  momei 
reader! — let  me  relate  to  you  a  curious  circumstance: 
am  justified  in  so  doing,  by  the  example  of  one  of  t] 
most  abstruse  of  the  ancient  modern  philosophers,  w] 
paused  in  the  midst  of  a  laborious  work,  to  relate  t 
anecdote  of  a  sparrow.  I  find  ni\  self  now  beginning  tl 
fortieth  page  of  my  manuscript;  while  writing  the  fii 
words,  the  lines  of  Dr.  Young  struck  mc  forcibly  i 
seeing  the  number  of  the  page. 
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"  Al  lliirty  man  tutfiecrt  himself  a  fool; 
At  Tarty  knows  it,  and  reforms  his  plan; 
At  Efiy  chiJes  hh  infamous  delayi 
Pushes  liis  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
III  all  the  iDugnanimity  of  thought, 
Resolves  axvii  rc>resolvcs.  and  dies  the  same." 

By  a  strange  coincidence  I  immediately  found,  ( 
turning  to  the  thirtieth  (in  manuscript)  of  this  histOTy, 
tliat  I  therein  confessed  my  suspicions  of  my  being 
wrong,  and  in  this  page  I  was  about  to  express  a  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  same,  when  the  above  words 
of  Dr.  Young  occurred  to  me;  and  finding  that  the  num- 
ber of  pages  corresponded  with  the  years  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Young,  I  have  thought  the  anecdote,  though  trifling, 
wortli  relating. 

The  childish  incidents,  as  I  observed,  are  now  past. 
They  were  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose,  yet  I 
think  it  an  important  purpose,  of  proving  how  vigilantly 
the  attention  of  parents  should  be  directed  towards  the 
constitution  and  disposition  of  the  child,  for 


"  Habits  are  sooi 
To  leave  them  c 


assumed,  but  when  W' 
r,  'tis  being  flay'd  aliv( 


Tlie  human  mind,  in  our  earlier  infancy,  is  impres- 
sible, and  liquid  as  the  melted  wax,  prepared  to  close 
at  once  on  tlie  impressicjp  that  may  be  made  on  it,  and. 
like  the  cooled  wax,  retains  it  as  its  proper  stamp.  Rea- 
son, in  infants,  very  soon  succeeds  to  instinct;  this 
moment  is  easily  discernible  by  mothers,  but  they  fre- 
quently mistake  its  origin;  they  are  in  raptures  when 
they  observe,  for  the  first  time,  tJieir  blessing  eyes  meet- 
ing their  infant's  eyes;  acknowledguig  their  tenderness; 
they  press  them  to  their  breasts — when  the  first  transport 
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lias  subsided,  they  feed  their  tenderness  with  a  second 
gaze,  then  seal  affection's  vows. 

But  these  cannot  be  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of 
affection.  Affection,  guided  by  instinct,  had  been  shown 
and  felt  before;  they  are  the  dawning  beams  of  reason, 
whose  brightning  rays  dart  from  the  eyes,  meet  the  atten- 
tive mother's  gaze,  and  tlience,  conveyed  to  the  sweet 
welcome  of  the  soul,  whisper  with  the  sweet  breath  of 
innocence,  "  remember,  I  am  a  human  being." 

Then,  then,  ye  mothers!  turn  your  attention  to  the 
mind;  watch  each  emotion  that  succeeds  your  favour  or 
displeasure;  what  deliglits,  or  what  disgusts  it.  Acquaint 
yourselves  thoroughly  with  their  dispositions,  perhaps, 
several  dispositions;  there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  all,  as  to 
treat  all  alike,  as  if  one  general  disposition  pervaded  the 
whole. 

Be  careful  when  you  rebuke,  that  you  rebuke  for 
real,  and  not  fancied  eiTor:  punish  not  mistakes  as  you 
would  punish  vice.  Children  frequently  commit  actions 
under  the  impression  of  their  innocence,  which,  to  pa- 
rents, appear  wanton  crimes:  they  frequently  err  from 
ignorance  of  right  or  wrong:  examine  well  the  motive 
of  action,  before  vou  rebuke  innocence — innocence  re- 
buked,  shrinks  even  from  the  acts  of  innocence. 

Guilt,  too,  is  only  hardened  by  severe  punishment, 
which  creates  a  fear,  a  terror,  and,  sometimes,  a  hatred 
of  its  autf loritative  inflictor. 

One  day  I  had  taken  a  penknife  from  my  fatlier's 
book  case,  which  was  left  open  for  the  use  of  tlie  family, 
with  every  thing  within  it — I  confess,  tluit  I  did  not  use, 
but  abuse  it;  for  I  broke  it;  and  being  fearful  of  owning 
the  accident,  I  threw  the  knife  where  it  could  never 
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be  found.  My  father  missed  it  on  his  return  home, 
and  asked,  with  some  warmth,  wha  had  it.  No  one 
owned  having  taken  it:  he  challenged  me,  I  denied  know- 
ing any  thing  about  it,  and  persevered  in  the  denial  of 
it,  through  about  six  months  occasional  exammations, 
till  at  last,  when  we  were  without  other  company,  in 
great  good  humour,  some  subject  introduced  the  men* 
tion  of  the  penknife;  but  it  was  then  too  late  for  confes- 
sion. My  obstinacy  carried  me  through;  but  I  think 
I  may  safely  say,  that  had  he  at  first  taken  me  aside,  and 
spoken  kindly  to  me,  I  should  have  confessed  my  error, 
and  not  told  a  falsehood. 

My  father,  as  I  before  observed,  had  been  in  Ameri- 
ca,  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the  governors,  at  New  York, 
and  had  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  me  a  par- 
tiality for  the  country.  I  can  trace  my  first  impression 
in  its  favour,  to  his  observations  made  to  me  after  my 
punishment  for  my  invasion  of  our  neighbour's  garden, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  informed  me,  that  in  America 
the  peaches  grew  on  hedges.  One  evening  as  we  were 
passing  a  square  to  visit  our  doctor,  my  father,  after 
musing  for  some  time,  stopped,  and,  with  a  sigh  obser- 
ved, "  So,  we  are  going  to  war  with  our  brethren  and 
our  children." — I  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  expression,  till  he  explained  it  in  such  a  way,  as 
to  excite  in  me  the  liveliest  sensations  for  the  welfare  of 
this  country;  a  sensation  which  grew  with  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  years,  till  it  procured  me  the 
affectionate  friendship  of  all  the  American  students  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  renewal  of  it  in  all  whom  I  have 
had  the  happiness  of  meeting  in  the  United  States. 
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When  near  eleven  years  of  age,  I  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  reverend  Dr.  French,  at  Bow,  near  Lcm- 
don;  he  took  only  thirty  scholars,  and  his  school  was 
always  full. 

After  having  been  there  a  year  or  two,  I  had  risen 
to  the  head  class,  and  began  to  indulge  freely  my  dispo- 
sition. Some  boy  had  conveyed  to  the  master,  one  day, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  private  quarrel,  intelli- 
gence that  I  had  uttered  improper  words,  of  which 
fault,  I  then  believed,  as  I  now  believe,  that  I  was  com- 
pletely innocent.  The  master  called  me  before  him.  I 
attended — ^he  desired  me  to  write  on  a  slate,  the  two 
following  lines  of  Pope,  with  which  I  was  then  totally 
unacquainted: 

<<  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense/* 

As  the  master  delivered  them  to  me,  I  really  did  not 
understand  what  I  was  to  write — I  could  not  do  it,  and 
after  I  had  made  several  useless  attempts,  the  master 
became  angry,  and  imputing  my  failure  to  my  obstinacy, 
struck  me  several  times,  with  a  little  cane  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  use. 

"  I  knew  it  well,  and  every  truant  knew." 

Then,  indeed,  was  my  obstinacy  excited.  I  then  would 
not  do  it:  he  thrashed  and  thrashed  till  his  arms  were 
tired,  with  no  effect.  I  continued  voluntarily  bungling, 
till,  at  last,  apparently  fatigued  with  his  efforts,  he  dis- 
missed my  body  to  my  seat,  yet  did  not  dismiss  the 
obstinacy  of  my  disposition,  but  left  in  it  all  the  pride  of 
triumph  to  increase. 
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A  subject  that  proves  the  gratitude  of  mankmd,  even 
lo  boys,  must  be  acceptable,  as  the  choicest  fruits  rise 
in  value  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity;  we  were  all  of 
us  at  church,  in  one  pew  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain 
us  all  with  ease.  Several  pews  were  at  right  angles  to 
ours;  one  of  which,  after  the  beginning  of  the  service, 
remained  vacant;  into  this  was  introduced  by  the  sex- 
ton, a  family,  apparently  strangers.  There  being  no 
prayer  books  in  that  pew,  we  offered  one  for  each  person; 
they  accepted  them; — the  same  in  the  afternoon. 

The  next  day,  when  school  was  ended,  we  were  cal- 
led by  a  loud  knock inir  at  one  of  our  side  tall  fences, 
covered  with  tenter  hooks,  to  attention;  we  went  there, 
and  on  inquiry,  we  were  informed,  that  the  gentleman 
\vhose  family  we  had  obliged  the  day  before,  had  brought 
us  a  large  basket  of  cakes  and  fruit;  but  how  to  get 
them  was  the  question:  we  prepared  our  skip  ropes  to 
get  up  the  basket,  and  the  boys  made  a  pair  of  steps  for 
me:  I  had  just  mounted,  and  thrown  part  of  the  rope 
over,  when  one  of  the  boys  giving  way,  I  suddenly 
clasped  one  of  the  tenter  hooks,  and  he,  being  alarmed 
iit  my  crying  out,  attempted  to  look  up;  this  weakened 
my  footing;  I  slipped,  and  fell  down  with  fingers  dread- 
ailly  torn  by  the  hooks;  the  middle  finger  was  ripped 
from  the  palm  to  the  nail:  I  have  the  mark  of  that 
wound  to  this  day. 

When  I  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  (I  can- 
not be  very  particular  about  dates,  as  I  write  without 
minute  or  memorandum)  I  was  sent  to  Eton.  I  was 
admitted  into  the  fourth-form,  first  as  an  oppidane, 
then,  some  interest  being  used,  as  a  collegian;  and  I  put 


on  the  gown.  Nothing  of  importance  oecurredi  as  I  re- 
collect, during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  unless  it 
should  be  of  importance  to  know,  tliat,  being  a  stout 
boy,  I  was  generally  forced  by  the  senior  class,  to  steal 
wood,  afid  bring  it  to  college;  to  knock  down  pur  neigh- 
bour's fowls,  and  watching  the  baker's  tray,  (while  he 
left  it  outside  of  the  door;  to  deliver  a  pye  to  a  custo- 
mer) to  relieve  him  of  his  burden,  by  taking  away  as  ma- 
ny as  we  could  carry.  These  actions  were  undoubt- 
edly charitable,  as  the  baker  was  thereby  eased  of  his 
load,  the  woodman's  horse  less  cruelly  oppressed,  and 
the  farmer's  wife  devested  of  her  care  for  those  poor  ani- 
mals, who  formed  the  principal  ingredients  of  bur  col- 
lege chicken  feasts. 

Yes,  once  I  remember,  one  of  our  tenderestly  feel- 
ing upper  boys,  was  kind  enough  to  attempt  to  cure  his 
neighbour,  who  lived  about  three  miles  off,  of  a  lethargic 
disposition  he  was  used  to  indulge  in  a  favourite  sum- 
mer house.  Havmg  a  long  time  in  vain  racked  his  intel- 
ligence for  medicinal  remedies  for  his  friend,  he  at  last 
determined,  that  cure  was  only  to  be  effected  by^  me- 
chanical operation.  Accordingly  he  summoned  (having 
named  them)  six  of  the  stoutest  boys  in  the  fourdi-form, 
.  I  was  one,  and  ordered  us  to  follow  him,  without  saying 
a  word — we  were  obliged  to  do  so.  He  led  us,  no  one 
knew  where,  in  the  night,  three  miles  as  we  thought; 
then  desiring  us  to  wait  for  what  he  would  give  us,  he 
climbed  a  garden  wall,  and  delivered  to  us  six  handsome 
chairs,  with  which  he  ordered  us  to  make  our  way  im- 
mediately  to  college;  v.  c  did  so,  and  we  delivered  them 
to  him. 
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I  at  once  conceived  a  detestation  of  this  \\Tctch,  he 
is  still  living,  as  I  believe,  and  I  trust  he  will  see  this. 
To  what  house  we  went  I  know  not. 

About  this  time,  as  boys,  Mr.  Canning  (the  iatc 
minister  of  England)  and  myself  were  intimate;  he  was 
reputed  the  best  scholar  in  his  class;  he  was,  as  myself, 
attached  to  Greek  and  Latin  theatrical  writers,  and,  like 
myself,  desirous  of  establishing  little  private  theatrical 
amusements  among  ourselves;  I  in  college,  and  he  in 
the  town;  we  did  so,  and,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  not 
noticed  by  the  provost  and  the  masters,  but  carried  on 
with  instruction  as^  well  as  amusement.  I  think  I  never 
saw  any  boy  play  with  more  energy,  spirit,  and  science, 
than  young  Canning. 

There  was  at  this  time  one  of  those  singular  phe- 
nomena  of  human  character,  which  sometimes  make 
their  appearance  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  re  - 
siding  in  Eton  town,  in  the  shape  of  a  blacksmith;   lie 
used  to  offer  himself  as  a  target  for  ridicule,  and,  of 
course,  found  enough  ready  to  shoot  at  him.  Wc  had 
already  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  fun,  as  we  used  to  call  it, 
at  his  expense;   but,  at  last,  our   colle«rr  comedians 
were  determined  to  drarn-'tise  him.    Accordinirlv,  \\c 
prepared  p  ftrce,  in  which  his  representative  was  the 
principal  character.    Other  persons  connected  w  ith  him , 
were  of  course  introduced,  to  make  the  scene  complete. 
We  performed  it  several  times;  but,  whether  from  com- 
plaints made  to  the  master,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I 
know  not,  at  length  the  hand  of  power,   whose  weight 
no  mortid  can  resist,  fell  on  us.  Our  machinery,  I  mean 
that  of  my  party,  was  suddenly  seized  upon  by  the 
master,  though  twelve  of  us  paid  a  guinea  a  piece  for 
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the  establishnieni,  and  subscribed  a  shilling  a  ueek  f%*r 
defraying  the  expenses,  which  consisted  principally  in 
lights  and  dresses;  at  least,  what  remained  necessarj* 
after  we  had  secretly  conveyed  away  as  many  of  the 
former  from  our  dames'  houses,  and  the  chapel,  as  wc 
could,  and  obtained  from  the  maid  servants  as  much 
as  we  could  coax  from  them,  of  such  certain  parts  of 
their  equipment,  as  would  answer  for  our  blue,  crimson, 
and  scark  t  cloaks. 

Dr.  Da>'ies,  then  head  master,  destroyed  more  kings 
and  queens  (I  mean  gentleman  queens)  with  one  word, 
in  one  hour,  than  could  BuonapartCg^  with  all  his  armies, 
in  one  year — because  we  dared  not  resist. 

It  may  not  be  unpleasant  to  the  readers,  in  the 
United  States,  into  whose  hands  these  memoirs  may  fall, 
to  give  a  short  description  of  an  establishment  at  Eton, 
commonly  called  Montem. 

There  is  an  elevation  of  the  earth  about  two  miles 
from  Eton,  denominated  Salt  BiU.     To  tliis  hill  it  is 
customary  for  the  boys  to  parade  in  their  best  dresses, 
in  companies,  having  their  captains  and  regular  officers, 
ever}'  three  years.'  The  boys  ore  reviewed,  passing  in 
regular  procession,  ordinarily,  by  the  king  and  their 
master;  die  king  standing  with  his  hat  off,  the  master 
with  his  hat  on;  this  Jirsty  because  it  is  an  established 
law,  that  only  one  should  be  covered  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence,  and,  therefore,  the  king  resigns  the  privilege  to 
thf  master,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys,  he  may  appear 
the  greater  man;  next,  from  the  respect  he  feels  himself 
bound  to  pay  to  the  foundation  of  Henry  VI. 

The  profits  of  the  collection  are  paid  to  the  captain 
of  the  school,  who  employs  two  of  the  upper  class,  who 
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are  called  salt- bearers,  to  gather  in  his  harvest;  and  they 
employ  t^velve  others  to  assist  them,  called  servitors. 
The  salt.l>earers  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  college 
and  town.  The  servitors  scour  the  country  round,  and 
collect  from  every  traveller  as  much  as  they  can;  giving 
in  return,  a  ticket  with  this  imprint:  "  Mos  pro  lege 
est"—-**  Custom  answers  for  law."  The  collections  of 
tlie  day  generally  used  to  amount  to  6  or  700/.  which, 
after  the  captain  had  paid  his  salt- bearers  and  servitors, 
and  given  a  handsome  supper,  were  his  own.  The 
first  and  last  at  which  I  attended,  the  amiable  William 
Roberts,  editor  of  the  "  Looker  On,"  that  excellent 
j>aper,  obtained;  I  may  safely  pay  now  a  tribute  to  the 
amiability  of  his  conduct  while  in  power;  though  nephew 
to  the  provost,  he  never  presumed  on  his  superior  influ- 
ence from  that  cause,  but  performed  his  duty  as  prepos- 
tor  and  captain,  with  a  dignity  derived  from  himself, 
and  with  a  discipline,  softened  by  his  own  humanity. 

Soon  after  this  circumstance,  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
in  which  I  was  not  personally  concerned.  The  oath  to 
the  institution,  executed  by  us  on  entering  it,  prevented 
every  collegian  from  joining  in  it. 

It  originated  thus:  the  boys  had  been  in  the  practice 
after  absence  (roll  call)  on  Saturday  evening,  to  go,  or 
rather  fly  to  a  certain  part  of  the  Thames,  put  on  our 
respective  uniforms,  enter  the  boats,  already  elegantly 
prepared,  and  some  with  eight,  some  with  six,  and  some 
four  oars,  flags  and  ensigns  flying,  row  up  the  Thames 
to  a  house  about  two  miles  from  tlie  place  of  departure; 
there  take  a  quick  refreshment  and  return  to  our  boats; 
glide  gently  back  again,  till  arriving  at  Windsor  bridge, 
we  were  called  by  our  cockswain  to  our  oars;  we  seized 
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them,  passed  three  times  under  tlic  bridj^e,  and  re- 
turned. The  spirit  of  emulation  w'as  excited,  and  its 
triumph  was,  when  the  six  oared  boat  could  bump,  as  we 
called  it,  the  one  with  eight  oars,  which  preceded  it; 
the  one  with  four  oars,  that  with  six;  and  sometimes  a 
small  skiff,  with  two  good  oarsmen,  would  give  chase 
to,  and  drive  forward  the  whole.  On  the  occasion  to  which 
I  particularly  allude,  the  afterwards  celebrated  Mr.  Grey, 
was  cockswain  of  our  boat;  he  w^s  too  delicate  in  con- 
stitution to  take  an  oar;  to  the  Philadelphians,  it  may  not 
be  unpleasant  to  mention,  that  he  resembled,  at  tliattime, 
in  every  respect,  a  young  gentleman  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  as  a  pupil  last  year,  and  who  so 
interestingly  conducted  himself  at  the  exhibition — mas- 
ter Reid. 

Some  days  after  this  Dr.  Davies,  the  head  master, 
thought  proper  to  order  an  absence  to  be  called  on  Sa- 
turday, between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight. 

On  receiving  the  information,  the  boys  began,  as 
usual,  first  by  grumbling,  and  then  looking  at  each  other 
to  examine  countenances:  finding  there  was  a  general 
disapprobation,   one  ventured  to  propose  opposition; 
they  all  immediately  assented.  It  was  then  agreed,  and 
with  some  prudence,  that  none  but  die  fifih-form  boys, 
(exceptingthe  collegians)  should  absent  themselves  from 
school  the  next  morning;  but  tliat  the  otliers  should  at- 
tend  during  tlie  forenoon  exercises  and  wait  the  result: 
all  was  arranged:  I  was  present  at  the  first  attendance  of 
the  collegians  without  the  oppidanes.*  The  master  on  his 

•  This  college  was  originally  founded  by  Henry  the  sixth, 
for  the  perfect  education  of  seventy-two  children  with  little  ex- 
pense to  their  parents — ^its  celebrity  so  quickly  increased,  and 
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entrance,  gave  us  his  usual  welcome,  a  "  hem,"  and  told 
us  to  begin:  the  exercises  passed  over  without  a  word 
indicating  surprise  or  alarm  firom  him.  There  was  not  an 
oppidane  present.  One  of  my  most  respected  friends;  so 
from  early  infancy;  long  after  I  arrived  in  this  country; 
and  who,  I  hope,  will  remain  so  till  death;  then  lord  Clif. 
ton,  now  the  earl  of  Damley,  was,  if  not  the  only,  nearly 
the  only  one  who  did  not  join  in  the  rebellion.  He  did 
not  attend  the  school,  but  was  detained  by  his  private  tu- 
tor at  his  house;  and  a  message  was  sent  to  inform  Dn 
Davies  of  his  being  there — ^his  excuse  was  of  course 
accepted. 

I  may  here  introduce  an  anecdote  rather,  perhaps, 
ludicrous:  my  wife's  father  before  I  married,  was  rector 
of  Cobham,  part  of  the  estate  of  lord  Damley;  a  lady- 
dying,  left  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  the  church, 
upon  condition  that  she  should  have  a  little  cabin  built 
in  one  corner  of  the  aisle,  which  should  have  a  glass 
door,  shutting  with  a  spring,  with  the  key  on  the  in- 
side and  a  green  curtain;  her  cofEn  with  such  a  spring, 
was  to  be  placed  on  two  tresse^,  and  there  she  was  to 
remain  till  she  chose  to  get  up.  The  thing  was  done,  I 
have  seen  it:  whether  this  circumstance,  or  what  other^ 
created  the  difficulty,  I  know  not,  nor  what  part  was 
taken  on  either  side;  but  a  law-suit  ensued,  the  result  of 
which  I  cannot  ascertain.  I  can  only  say  that  I  frequent- 
so  many   were  sent,  that  admission  could  not  be  obtained  for 
them  within  the  walls  of  the  college — they  were  allowed  to  par- 
take of  the  instruction,  but  were  obliged  to  hoard  and  lodge  in 
the  town;  thence  they  were  called  oppidanes,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  who  resided  in  the  college  upon  the  foundation  of 
Henry  the  sixth. 
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ly  heard  my  wife's  iather  and  herself  say,  that  lord 
Damley  acted  nobly  during  the  contest. 

The  spies  within,  and  the  scouts  without,  having 
communicated,  it  was  determined  that  the  fourth- form, 
or  class,  should  withdraw  from  the  afternoon  exercises; 
they  accordingly  did,  and  betook  themselves  to  Salt^ 
Hill  and  other  adjoining  places  of  accommodation. 

Still  the  master  appeared  firm.  The  boys  in  the 
evening,  on  agreement,  determined  that  the  third-form 
of  the  lower  school  should  abscond  the  next  morning, 
and  come  in  a  body  to  Salt  Hill,  and  place  tliemselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  fifth-form — this  produced 
some  alarm;  but  finding,  at  twelve  o'clock,  that  nothing 
was  done  or  oft'ered,  they  ordered  the  second  form  to 
come  in  the  afternoon.  These  orders  were  rigidly  obey- 
ed. Here  arose  a  fear  lest  the  first-form,  consisting  of 
children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  should  be  with- 
drawn also.  A  promise  of  general  pardon  was  offered 
on  their  return,  on  condition  that  a  certain  number, 
four  of  the  ringleaders,  should  be  punished.  The  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  the  absence,  \vas  to  be  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  master;  with  some  lateral  hints,  that  if  wc 
returned  quietly  to  our  duties,  all  should  remain  as  for- 
merlv;  the  additional  absence  was  nominallv  continued, 
but  never  after,  as  I  believe,  put  in  force. 

Were  he  not  living,  I  would  here  relate  one  of  the 
most  generous  and  noble  acts,  performed  by  the  present 
earl  of  Darnley  on  this  occasion;  but  real  virtue,  like 
the  Mimosa,  shrinks  from  the  touch  of  praise,  and  I 
would  not  cause  him  pain. 

I  have  now  to  mention  one  of  the  most  important 
occurrences  (to  myself^  that  took  place  at  Eton — I  was 
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out  fifteen  years  of  age — but  I  must  preface  it.  My 
father  being  distantly  engaged  in  public  business,  desi- 
red me  to  spend  the  vacation  at  his  seat  at  Luton,  in 
Bedfordshire  (the  seal  on  whicli  Pomfret  wrote  his 
"  Choice")  with  my  mother  and  ciiildren.  1  did  so, — 
When  the  vacation  was  nearly  over,  after  preliminary 
correspondence  and  agreements,  I  set  off  to  London  on 
the  Saturday,  to  pass  my  time  till  Monday,  when  the 
college  opened,  at  the  house  ol  an  aunt,  the  widow  of 
captain  Matleate  Brady,  whom  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, in  London.  My  kind  aunt,  anxious  to  provide  me 
with  such  entertainment  as  she  thouglit  would  be  most 
congenial  to  my  feelings,  had  invited  a  party  of  young 
ladies  to  a  dance,  uidcpendent  of  one  who  was  then  on 
a  visit  to  her;  we  passed  the  evening  very  pleasantly, 
excepting  that  now  and  then  I  felt  certain  emotions  ne- 
ver felt  before,  tlut  puzzled  mc;  for  a  long  time  I  ha- 
rassed my  brains,  till  at  last  I  found  that  I  had  fallen  des- 
perately in  love  ivith  my  partner,  the  young  lady  who 
resided  with  my  aunt,  and  so  strong  continued  the  at- 
tachment, that  instead  of  returning  to  Eton  on  the 
Monday,  I  stayed  till  Wcdne9day,  employing  my  time 
in  writing  love-sick  songs. 

There  was  once,  and  there  may  be  still,  an  academy 
of  apathisls  in  Italy;  at  one  meeting  this  question  was 
proposed: — '*  Which  are  the  more  handsome  eyes  in 
woman,  black  or  blue?"  Some  contended  tliat  blue 
eyes  were  entitled  to  pre-eminence,  because  their  colour 
resembled  that  of  the  heavens,  and  their  beams  were  soft 
and  mild;  they  who  advocated  black  eyes,  contended 
■  that  their  fire  was  more  brilliant,  that  their  effect  was 
more  striking,  and  that  the  contrast  they  afforded  to  thr 
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whiteness  of  the  skin,  was  wonderful  in  its  operation  at 
the  first  view. 

How  the  contest  of  the  apathists  was  decided,  I  can- 
not tell,  but  this  I  can  say,  that  in  my  estimation  of  the 
comparative  beauty  of  eyes,  I  have  always  given  the 
preference  to  those  which  looked  most  favourably  on 
ijiyself,  whether  they  were  gray,  brown,  blue  or  black. 

Our  ideas  of  beauty  in  general,  differ  as  essentially; 
scarcely  have  any  two  persons  congenial  sentiments  on 
this  subject.  When  Aristotle  was  asked  why  people 
were  so  fond  of  beauty,  he  replied,  "  it  was  a  blind 
man's  question." 

At  last  I  was  forced  away  to  the  stage,  and  in  it,  as 
it  rolled  me  to  an  increased  distance  from  mv  love, 

I  sighM,  and  look'd  back 

SighM,  poor  mc!  oh  lack! 
At  length  with  sighs  and  thoughts,  too  much  oppressed^ 
I  loird  my  head,  and  sought  in  sleep  some  rest. 

This  can  be  effected  in  a  mail  stage  in  England* 
where  the  reserved  unsociability  of  passengers  prevents 
them  from  opening  their  mouths. 

As  it  takes  about  three  or  four  hours  to  travel  from 
London  to  Eton,  I  v/ill  leave  the  foolish  boy  asleep, 
dreaming  on  the  vanity  of  vanities,  and  indulge  in  the 
relation  of  a  few  remarks  I  have  made. 

A  stage-coach  in  America,  is  an  excellent  school  of 
improvement  to  any  one  desirous  of  being  improved. 
I  have  tried  the  scheme  frequently:  each  one  is  solici. 
tous  of  talking  on  the  subject  he  is  best  acquainted 
with;  awaken  him  to  that,  and  doing  so  with  all,  were 
you  the  best  informed  man  in  the  world,  you  will  gain 
instruction.    One  comes  from  a  country  or  state  you 
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have  never  vilited;  another,  and  anotlier;  touch  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  native  spot,  they  will  start  like  gun- 
powder  fired  by  the  match,  and  in  a  full  explosion  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

The  same  with  respect  to  trade,  merchandise,  com- 
merce, or  the  arts  and  sciences  with  which  any  one  may 
happen  to  be  acquainted. 

But  in  travelling  in  Massachusetts  we  are  put  to 
some  difficulty  from  the  law  not  liaving  determined 
whether  keeping  to  the  right,  is  right  or  >vrong.  In 
England,  the  law  has  determined  diat  the  right  should 
be  the  wrong  side,  and  in  an  action  of  damages^  a  coun- 
sel tiierc  pleaded  as  follows: 

"  My  client  was  travelling  from  Wimbleton  to 
London,  he  kept  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and  tliat  was 
right.  The  plaintiff  travelling  from  London  to  Wim- 
bleton, kept  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  that  was 
wrong. ^^ 

The  rule  of  the  road,  is  a  para^lox  quite, 

In  driving  your  carriaf»e  along; 
If  you  keep  to  the  left  you  arc  sure  to  go  right, 

If  you  keep  to  the  right  you  go  wrong. 

But  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  ac* 
tuated  by  a  rigid  sense  of  right  imd  wrong,  and  not  being 
willing  to  call  right  things  by  wrong  names,  ordered 
that  the  right  of  the  road  should  be  die  right  side,  and 
that  the  left  should  be  the  wrong. 

If  it  is  yet  to  be  determined  which  is  the  right  side 
in  Massachusetts,  it  would  appear  that  the  left  side  must 
be  the  wrong  side,  and,  consequentiy,  I  should  advise 
all  persons  to  keep  steadily  to  the  r^ht. 

Well !  now  the  foolish  boy  is  awake  and  restored  to 
his  college,  I  will  resume  the  narrative. 
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I  returned  to  Eton  this  time  with  much,  too  mudi 
mbticy;  for  from  this  period,  when  fifteen  years  of  age, 
I  had  the  command  of  my  father's  purse,  through  his 
agent,  my  cousin  George  Fennell,  esq.  accountant  of 
the  navy  pay-office,  London.  I  rushed  into  extravagan- 
cies, but  the  greatest  extravagance  was  love*— Petrarch, 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  Rousseau's  Eloise,  and  such  things, 
occupied  almost  all  my  attention.  I  had  taken  a  private 
room  in  Eton  town,  out  of  the  bounds,  to  which  I  used 
to  retire  to  indulge  what  I  then  fancied  the  pleasing 
emotions  of  that  sweet,  that  dear,  that  tender,  delicate 
sensation.  While  lost  one  day  in  the  delirium  of  fancied 
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bliss,  one  of  the  boys  rushed  in  upon  me  and  begged 
me  to  hide  a  mutton  pye  for  him,  that  he  had  taken  from 
a  baker's  tray,  who  was  carrying  it  to  the  head  master 
of  the  lower  school,  and  we  will  feast  on  it,  said  he,  to- 
morrow. Gods!  what  a  change,  from  love  to  a  mutton 
pye;  but  there  was  no  remedy;  I  desired  him  to  put  it 
in  my  lower  closet  and  tiike  the  key;  he  did  so,  and  in 
haste  departed. 

I  resumed  my  contemplations,  and  finally  determin- 
ed that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  Avithout  seeing  the  dear 
object  of  my  love  again;  but  how  was  it  to  be  contrived: 
Bfiy  wits  were  again  racked;  at  last  I  ccnceived  a  plan, 
which  succeeded  for  the  obtahimeht  of  leave  of  absence. 

I  leaped  into  a  chaise,  provided  for  me,  with  a 
friend  who  accompanied  mc;  but  as  we  dared  not  to 
drive  through  the  college,  which  was  the  direct  road 
to  where  we  intended  to  go,  we  were  obliged  to  take 
that  road  which  \\t  pretended  going;  we  therefore  made 
a  circuit  of  some  miles  before  we  could  get  into  the 
main  way,  then  drove  freely,  till  at  last  I  was  fixed  in 
my  aunt's  parlour;  but,  the  idol  of  my  heart  was  no 
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longer  there,  and  there  1  could  not  remain;  I  started  in- 
stantly to  her  motlier's  with  my  cousin,  who  olTeFed  to 
accompany  me.  They  were  at  home,  and  in  the  deli- 
rium  ot  youth,  I  fancied  I  was  happy. 

I  returned  with  my  cousin  Brady  to  myaimt's,  wish- 
ing that  I  was  in  Vauchise,  that  to  the  giant  cave  and 
desert  air,  I  might  pour  out  my  sighs;  but  unfortunate- 
ly for  a  lover,  I  was  in  a  close  snug  room,  with  a  good 
carpet  and  a  comfortable  fire,  two  things  \ery  unappro- 
priate  to  the  encouragement  of  love,  which  they  say 
only  breathes  its  sweetest  notes,  to  \vaods,  to  streams, 
and  vales. 

Tlie  next  day  I  offered  her  a  seat  in  my  gig  for  an 
airing;  but,  unfortunately,  my  poor  hack  was  one  of 
those  which  Hobson  forced  the  young  men  of  Cam- 
bridge to  take,  when  it  happened  to  be  the  poor  being'i 
turn  to  be  worried. 

This  Hobson,  by  the  by,  was  a  strange  creature:  he 
had  a  large  stable,  and  would  never  let  a  horse,  but 
from  the  first  stall;  so  that  when  a  horse  was  let,  lit, 
would  move  all  the  others  one  stall  forward,  and  when 
applied  to  for  one,  would  say,  pointing  to  the  first  stall, 
"  tliat  or  none."  Hence  arose  the  common  adage,  "  it's 
Hobson's  choice,  this  or  none." 

The  hobbling  paces  of  a  paltry  hack,  were  illy  cfll- 
culated  to  my  feelings,  therefore,  we  soon  returned:  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  her,  and  her  mother's 
friends,  and  ^ve  passed  the  evening  very  agreeably.  I  had 
ordered  my  horse  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  I 
was  to  attend  at  six  at  Eton.  1  got  into  the  carriage, 
but  finding  the  dull  pace  of  my  p*ior  hack  only  served 
to  increase  my  somniferous  feeling,  I  called  to  bira 
to  go  where  he  pleased,  take  the  right  or  tlie  wrong 
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side  of  the  road,  and  I  would  leave  the  safety  of  toy- 
self  to  him,  and  take  a  nap.  I  did  so,  till  I  found  he 
had  chosen  the  >vrong,  when  we  were  stopped,  and 
locked  fast  by  a  post.  I  started;  and  finding  that  it  was 
too  dark  to  extricate  myself,  I  told  the  poor  beast  to  re- 
main quiet  till  daybreak,  and  I  would  resume  my  nap. 
He  seemed  inclmed,  and  we  agreed;  he  was  to  slumber 
on  his  post,  and  I  to  trust  to  him.  At  day  break  I  look-, 
ed  around  to  discover  where  we  were;  I  found  that 
those  delicate  sweet  songsters,  whose  notes  precede  the 
lark's,  who  kindly  waken  the  sleeping  Londoners  with 
the  soft  sound  of  ^^  milk,"  had  gathered  all  about  me. 
"  Where  am  I?"  said  I;  one  girl  archly  replied,  "  och 
by  my  soul,  if  you  had  known  before  where  you  were, 
vou  would  not  have  been  here  now!"  well:  but  what 
part  of  the  town  is  this?  "  feith,  and  a  very  fine  part  of 
the  town,  where  we  find  good  customers  for  milk!"  but 
which  is  the  way  to  Hyde  park?  "  Oh!"  said  she,  "  if  you 
are  going  there,  your  horse  must  move  tail  foremost, 
for  hishead  istumed  the  wrong  way!"  Finding  that  I  was 
only  made  the  butt  of  their  jokes,  I  extricated  my  horse, 
turned  round,  and  pursued  my  journey. 

I  arrived  at  Eton,  but  so  fatigued,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  "  stay  out."*  A  little  nursing  recovered  me,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  I  was  well.f 

*  When  a  boy  is  sick  at  Eton,  he  goes  to  his  dame's  house 
to  be  nursed.  A  list  of  the  names  of  each,  according  to  his  claBS, 
is  made  out,  and  the  attendance  of  each  is  marked  in  school.  If 
any  one  is  found  absent,  a  paper  is  immediately  sent  to  his  dame, 
to  know  why  he  is  absent.  She  puts  on  the  paper  his  cause  of 
absence,  and  the  nature  of  his  sickness.  This  is  called  «  staying 
out." 

+  The  lady, :  whose  fociaaiting  charms  thus  enthralled  me,  is 
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I  was  at  this  time  in  the  fifth-form,  the  highest  to 
which  oppidanes  can  ascend,  the  sixth  being  reserved 
for  collegians,  who  are  called  prepostors,  from  the  pri- 
vilege which  b  given  them  to  watch  over  the  lower 
boys,  and  see  that  they  do  not  exceed  their  bounds.  It  is 
a  situation  something  similar  to  that  of  some  of  our 
overseers,  whom  I  have  noticed  here,  who  consider 
their  duty  to  tlieir  masters  may  be  moderated  when  any 
opportunity  of  self-interest  to  themselves  occurs;  and  so, 
as  in  all  stages  of  manhood,  these  privileges  \vere  abused: 
what  was  called  a  prepostor's  liberty  (meaning  that  he 
would  take  no  notice  of  you  if  he  found  you  out  of 
bounds)  was  in  defiance  of  his  duty,  to  be  bought.  I, 
unfortunately,  had  money,  and  there  being  some  in  the  ^ 
sixth-form  to  whom  I  was  attached,  William  Roberts 
(before  mentioned)  particularly,  from  reverence  to  his 
abilities,  and  who  at  that  time  condescended  to  notice 
me  (from  some  cause  or  other,  I  dare  not  presume 
what)  a  considerable  part  of  the  sixth-form  permitted 
me  to  associate  with  them.  This  excited  remonstrances 
and  perhaps  jealousies  on  the  other  part,  and  the  conse- 
quences were,  as  usual,  a  division  into  parties.  One  half, 
and  by  far  the  better  half  were  my  friends;  the  other 
half  my  avowed  enemies. 

One  cause  of  dispute,  I  presume,  was  this:  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  supplying,  at  least  the  lazy  part  of 
the  sixth-form,  with  their  exercises  in  verse  or  prose, 
when  they  happened  to  be  otherwise  engaged,  and,  per- 

now  living  in  the  United  States,  the  wife  of  one  of  my  best  and 
most  respected  friends;  »nd  mother  to  a  largo  family,  the  great- 
er part  of  whom  hare  been  my  pupils  in  reading  and  elocution. 
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haps,  the  fear  tliat  I  should  devote  all  my  time  to  those 
who  had  adopted  me  as  their  associate^  emiiged  the 
other  part}'.  Be  that  as  it  may, 

One  evening  I  took  a  walk  through  Eton  town  (ad- 
joining the  college)  in  company  with  a  brother  student^ 
simply  for  amusement.  We  returned  to  college  without 
having  entered  a  house.  On  my  return,  I  was  called  to 
account  by  that  wretch  whom  I  have  before  mentionedi 
and  accused,  of  what  I  had  not  done.  I,  of  course,  de- 
nied it.  After  much  abusive  language  he  ordered  me  to 
take  off  my  gown,  and  prepare  for  being  "  taken  down."* 
I  told  him  to  beware  of  what  he  was  about;  that  he  would 
suffer  for  it.  He  ordered  me  to  hold  out  my  hand.  I  said 
^I  would  not:  but  laying  it  on  the  table,  he  having  pre- 
pared in  the  meantime  the  sheet,  I  told  him  to  act  as  he 
pleased,  and  he  would  find  I  would  not  flinch. 

He  gave  me  twelve  of  the  severest  cuts  that  ever  boy 
felt,  and  when  he  had  completely  blistered  my  hand,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  more  favours  to  bestow?  He 
told  me  I  might  go  about  my  business.  I  went  to  bed; 
but  not  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  my  dame's;  (ladies  so  call- 
ed who  keep  boarding-houses  for  the  boys,  and  take 
charge  of  them  in  general) — showed  her  my  hand,  and 

*Thi9  practice  happily  being  not  known,  or  at  least  not  prac- 
tbcd  in  this  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  words 
and  the  action:  "  Taking  down/*  was  whipping  a  boy  on  his 
hand  with  different  instruments  of  woollen,  or  linen  rolled  up  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  the  end,  directed  with  particular  art,  might 
nuse  a  blister.  Sometimes  a  boy  was  taken  down  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, sometimes  with  his  own  gown;  but  the  severest  punish- 
ment was  with  a  sheet. 


told  her  I  wished  to  "  stay  out."  She  nursed  my  hand; 
but  she  had  no  influence,  good  as  she  was,  over  my  mind. 
So  soon  as  I  could  get  the  use  of  my  hand  I  wrtjte  to 
my  father;  told  him  how  I  had  been  treated,  and  inforitf- 
cd  him,  that  if  lie  did  not  wish  to  have  his  son  expelled, 
he  would  order  liim  immediately  homej  if  not,  that  he 
would  run  away.  My  father,  always  too  kind,  loo  con. 
fident  in  my  rectitude  of  conduct,  i  mmediately  made  ar- 
rangements for  m)^  removal.  In  the  meantime  my  tu- 
tor called  on  me  lo  kno\v,  for  he  had  learnt  all,  why  I 
was  proceeding  thus.  I  took  my  hand  fi-om  its  simg 
and  held  it  out  to  him.  There  were  then  on  it  eleven 
or  twelve  blisters  of  about  irn  inch  or  an  inch  andahalf 
long,  now  grown  black  witli  the  extravasaled  blood.  He 
said  the  boys  concerned,  for  there  were  three,  should  be 
punished,  if  I  would  consent  to  stay.  I  said,  *'  no;  my 
redress  should  be  ample,  or  I  would  have  none;"  and 
added,  that  I  thought  the  only  way  of  procuring  an  am- 
ple redress,  was  by  leaving  the  college.  I  did  so,  and 
went  home  to  my  father  tlien  at  Chatham. 

A  droll  anecdote  occurred  about  this  time: — One  of 
the  sixth-form  boys  had  stolen  a  cheese  from  a  Mr. 
Cranwell  in  Eton  town;  but  not  being  able  to  carry  it, 
and  having  nobody  to  assist  him  as  formerly,  he  rolled 
it  before  him  lo  college.  The  head  master  (Dr.  Davies) 
somehow  or  other  heard  of  the  circumstance.  The  boy 
was  one  morning  reciting  a  passage  in  Homer,  which 
respected  the  punishment  of  Sysiphus;  he  had  just  come 
to  that  part  where  Sysiphus  is  represented  to  have  raised 
his  stone  to  the  top  of  the  hilli  the  boy  stopt;  the  mas- 
ter instead  of  prompting  him  in  the  original  much  ad- 
mired line,  which  wws 
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At/r«c^  cTflTtf  vsS'oth  xDAirJVr*  Atfd(  tt9tiini'  ^ 

Looking  at  him  seriously,  prompted, 

Cranweliow  Chesoiio  kulindomenow  di  Etonam. 

I  must  attempt  a  translation.  First  line  intended  for 
recitation: 

"  Down  strait  the  unwieldy  stone  impetuous  rolled/* 

The  master,  prompting, 

<<  Down  Eton  rolled  poor  Cranwell's  stolen  cheese." 

The  boy  was  of  course  confused;  and,  hurrying  imme- 
diately, went  out  of  school,  to  our  old  friend  Cranwell^ 
paid  him  for  the  cheese,  and  the  affair  was  settled. 
y  My  father  was  at  this  time  paymaster  of  the  navy  for 

Chatham,  and  was,  consequently,  very  much  engaged. 
It  was  customary  for  ships  of  war  to  anchor  at  Sheerness, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Chatham,  and  my  father  was 
continually  receiving  orders  from  the  admiralty  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  in  the  yatcht,  to  pay  off  the  men  of 
war  there  waiting;  on  which  excursions  I  frequently  at- 
tended  him.  One  stormy  morning,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  obeying  orders,  though  it  was  with  consi- 
derable difficulty  they  could  get  the  money-chest  on 
board,  containing  at  this  time  twenty  thousand  guineas 
in  specie,  gold  and  silver,  besides  notes.  They  pro- 
ceeded,  till  near  one  of  the  men  of  war  the  yatcht  sprang 
her  bowsprit;  the  man  of  war,  seeing  their  distress,  im- 
mediately sent  her  tender,  with  some  of  her  best  sailors, 
begging  they  would  make  use  of  that.  My  father  and 
the  clerks^t  into  it,  with  the  money- chest,  but  it  was 
in  vain;  the  storm  was  so  great  and  the  waves  swelled 
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SO  high,  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  for  Margate — 
doubtless  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  intended  to 
be  jolly  sailors — where  they  happily  landed  in  safety. 

My  father  instantly  hired  a  coach  and  four,  procured 
arms  for  each,  hired  a  guard  for  the  outside  of  the  car- 
™g^>  put  the  money-chest  within,  and  proceeded  for 
Chatham.  This  was  at  a  time  that  foolish  fortification 
jobs  (as  we  have  done  too  often  in  this  country)  not  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  but  to  smooth  the  palm 
of  an  interested  individual,  were  being  carried  on  at 
Chatham.  What  man  of  science  did  not,  on  seeing  it, 
laugh  at  tliat  stupid  mass  of  timber  and  cord  wood, 
called  a  battery,  erected  several  years  ago  at  New  York; 
which,  luckily  for  American  citizens,  a  severe  frost  and 
the  scarcity  of  wood,  produced  an  order  to  destroy. 

And  what  man  would  not  have  laughed  at  tiie  works 
then  carrying  on  at  Chatham,  under  the  denomination 
of  Cliatham  lines.  However,  there  was  part  of  the  ditch 
or  fosse  not  cut  away,  but  left  as  a  road  till  the  draw- 
bridge could  be  erected:  over  this  my  father's  carriage 
had  to  pass:  the  driver  attempted  it:  when  he  had  got  to 
about  the  middle  of  it,  he  upset  the  carriage  into  the  ditch, 
over  a  precipice  about  eight  feet  deep — though  a  money- 
chest,  containing  twenty  thousand  guineas  in  specie,  was 
in  the  carriage,  I  am  happy  to  relate  that  no  one  was 
materially  hurt.  Necessary  assistance  was,  of  course, 
procured,  and  the  result  was  only  a  few  complaints  of 
stiffnesses  the  next  morning. 

Soon  after  this  circumstance,  my  mother  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  written  with  tlie  evident  intention  of 
influencing  her  feelings  on  tlic  subject  of  my  retiring 
from  college — She  showed  it  me — =1  immediately  recog- 
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nised  the  hand- writing— *the  letter  was  well  calculated 
for  a  mother's  feelings,  by  telling  her  wliat  a  fine  boy  I 
was;  how  great  a  scholar;  and  what  a  pity  it  was  to  with- 
draw me  at  a  time  when  I  was  about  to  reap  the  honours 
for  my  labour,  and  so  on. 

Young  as  I  was,  I  saw  through  a  paltry  artifice  prac- 
Used  by  the  head  master  of  Eton  college — ^yes,  I  say  by 

M V  mother  asked  me  what  was  to  be  done — I  told 
her,  nothing;  but  to  let  me  keep  the  letter  till  my  fether 
came  home — he  having  again  proceeded  to  pay  off  the 
ships. 

A  few  days  afterwards  came  another,  in  the  same 
hand-writing,  which  I  knew  full  well;  and  in  a  few  days 
after  that  another— *by  this  time  my  father  had  returned. 
We  consulted  together,  and  it  was  determined  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  the  letters,  they  being  anony- 
mous. 

In  a  few  days  came  a  letter  to  my  father,  in  the  same 
hand- writing,  avowedly  from  Dr.  Davies,  with  his  sig- 
^laturc.  He  therein  complained  of  my  having  left  the 
college,  without  his  knowledge  of  my  cause  of  complaint; 
that  the  affair  had  made  a  great  noise,  and  was  likely  to 
be  attended  with  considerable  injury  to  the  establiah«> 
ment;  and,  therefore,  requested  my  father,  if  possible, 
to  come  with  me,  assuring  him  that  on  our  arrival,  a 
meeting  of  the  provost  and  fellows  of  the  college  should 
be  summoned,  and  that  I  should  have  ample  redress. 

My  father  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  go— Yes,  said  I, 
upon  those  terms.  We  accordin^y  went,  accompanied 
by  my  cousin,  George  Fennell.  Having  noticed  o«ir 
arrival  at  the  inn,  we  were  requested  to  attend  at  the 


r  council  chamber  the  next  morning.  We  did  so— the 
provost  and  all  the  lieads  of  the  college  attended.  It  is 
useless  to  enter  into  the  trial — the  result  was,  that  the 
three  upper  boys  were  suspended  from  their  authoiity, 
for  three  months  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  my 
father  was  publicly  requested  to  permit  me  to  retunv— 
my  father  looked  at  me,  and  1  nodded  assent.  This  be- 
ing  agreed  upon,  after  a  hundred  professions  of  friend, 
ship,  and  promised  protection  from  Dr.  Davies,  and  the 
usual  civilities,  we  withdrew. 

This  was  an  important  ti-iumph;  but,  to  render  it 
complete  and  honourable,  it  was  to  be  well  used.  1  was 
aware  of  what  time  I  h:id  lost,  and  was  determined  to 
make  it,  during  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  stimulus  of 
exertion.  I  knew  that  Dr.  Davies's  professions  of  friend- 
ship were  mere  common-place  stuif,  and  that  on  my 
return  to  college  I  should  have  to  encounter  the  utmost 
severity  of  literary  discipline, 

I,  therefore,  my  lather  having  indulged  me  in  every 
thing  that  was  necessary,  devoted  myself  during  the  fol- 
lowing six  weeks,  not  only  to  what  is  generally  called 
the  task  of  school-boys,  but  to  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive  study,  particularly  of  the  Greek  language:  and 
on  my  return  to  Eton,  I  was  prepared  at  all  points.— 
Nor  was  this  caution  useless — Soon  after  1  had  entered 
the  school,  I  was  called  upon  to  translate  the  most  dif- 
ficult passages  in  Homer,  in  the  day's  lesson — I  did  so 
correctly.  I  wras  asked  many  questions  by  Dr.  Davies, 
which,  I  think,  he  would  not  have  asked  other  boys  of 
my  standing;  but  I,  fortunately,  was  prepared  to  answer 

Ilbem.     Having  tried  me  on  all  sides,  he  desired  me  to 
sit  down. 
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• 

Suspecting  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  he 
might  endeavour  to  entrap  me,  by  calling  me  out  the 
next  morning,  under  an  idea  that  I  might  be  unprepa- 
red, I  retired  to  my  study,  and  in  a  short  time  obtained 
complete  possession  of  the  whole  lesson  with  all  its 
branches. 

As  I  suspected,  it  happened — I  was  called  out,  and 
I  perceived  that  I  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mon chances  of  my  classmates — I,  therefore,  took  good 
care  to  be  ahvays  ready.  I  thank  Dr.  Davies  for  it;  for 
in  the  interval  between  the  Christmas  and  the  Easter 
vacation,  I  gained  more  knowledge  than  I  ever  obtained 
before  in  a  whole  year. 

After  Easter,  the  suspension  of  these  six-form  boys* 
power  was  to  cease,  and  I  was  again  to  be  submitted, 
with  my  classmates,  to  their  control,  in  certain  cases. 
Well,  then,  "  thinks  I  to  myself,"  what's  to  be  done? 
But  I  must  digress  a  litde — Technical  terms,  whether 
adopted  by  manufacturers,  merchants,  tradesmen,  or 
collegians,  are  so  little  understood  by  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, that  some  explanation  is  necessary.  Let  me  then, 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  it  is  one  custom  at  Eton 
college,  before  the  Easter  vacation,  to  give  the  fifth  and 
sixth-form  boys  a  theme  for  an  epic  poem,  in  Latin, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  write,  during  the  vacation — 
this  poem  is  called  a  Bacchus;  referring  to  the  virtues 
of  the  ancient,  not  the  vices  of  the  modem  deity,  so  cal- 
led. These  poems  are  suspended  in  the  public  hall  for 
general  inspection — ^the  mechanical  part  consists  of  a 
number  of  sheets  of  pa]>er  pasted  together  and  rolled, 
till  exhibited,  round  sticks  prepared  for  that  purpose* 
The  appellation  of  the  poem  is  "  Bacchus." 


Well!  when  the  theme  was  given  out — now,  "thinks 
I  to  myself,"  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  is  to  exert  myself 
to  the  utmost  in  composing  my  Bacchus,  I  thought  of 
it  while  yet  remaining  at  Eton;  but  when  at  home  I  ap- 
plied myself  most  steadily  to  it.  On  my  return  to  Eton 
I  delivered  to  my  tutor  a  Latin  epic  poem,  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  lines — ^he  stared  with  astonishment; 
for  our  task  was  only,  as  I  believe,  seventy — ''What 
have  you  been  about?"  said  he — "  My  duty,"  I  replied. 
"  Did  you  write  this  all  yourself?'*  "  I  did,  sir!"  Then, 
after  reading  a  few  pages  of  it,  he  desired  me  to  leave 
him.  The  next  morning  Canning  told  me  that  his  tutor 
had  got  my  Bacchus,  and  had  been  reading  part  of  it  to 
him.  I  asked  him  if  his  tutor  (who,  by  the  by,  was  a 
much  better  scholar  than  mine)  was  pleased  with  it. — > 
He  replied,  that  he  appeared  to  be  so  very  much.  Well! 
the  day  arrived — the  Bacchusses  all  suspended  in  regu< 
lar  form  and  order,  and  each  boy,  mounted  on  the  ta- 
bles, reading  the  work  of  another. 
I  While  I  was  standing  on  a  table  reading  one  that 
pleased  me  much,  I  heard  a  general  hiss,  I  turned  round 
to  leam  the  cause,  and  I  perceived  my  three  Jriends  en- 
tering llie  hall — They  made  one  turn  and  retired — I  re- 
mained, till  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  my  Bacchus 
sent  for  by  the  heads  of  the  colleg;e,  who  were  sitting  in 
conclave  above.  This  was  totally  unexpected  to  me, 
for  I  had  not  yet  attained  that  rank  in  the  class  which 
entitled  me  to  a  claim.  I  suspected  immediately  that 
some  works  of  supererogation  were  being  carried  on,  as 
a  cover  to  injuries  intended.  When  I  left  the  hall  to  re- 
turn to  my  cliamber,  these  boys  were  standing  at  the 
I  entry  door,  and  as  I  passed  them,  one  observed:  "  We'll 
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teach  yoii  to  hiss."  1  replied,  I  did  not  like  to  leam>^ 
such  goose-Iikc  eloquence;  and  passed  by  them.  I  had 
scarcely  got  to  my  chamExr  when  I  \vas  sent  for  by  Dr. 
Davics — who  accused  me  of  hissing  the  upper  boys-  1 
told  him  I  could,  by  the  testimony  of  ibur  or  five  boys 
who  were  reading  a  Bacchus  with  me,  prove  that  we 
were  so  interestingly  engaged,  that  we  did  not  see  tbe 
boys  enter,  and  did  not  turn  till  we  heard  the  hissing, 
and  that  we  had  then  no  bliare  in  it.  He  said  that  I  had 
behaved  very  uncivil  to  the  boys  during  their  suspcnsion. 
To  one,  sir,  1  confsss,  I  did;  because  he  had  made  me  a 
tliief,  and  forced  myself,  and  five  others,  to  steal  his 
neighbour's  chairs.  "What  are  you  talking  about?  Did 
I  not  promise  you  protection?"  "  Tiien  perform  yoi 
promise,  sir,"  replied  I,  "  by  keeping  mc  from  belt 
forced  to  become  a  thief,  a  villain,  and  a  liar." 
about  your  business,  you  saucy  fellow."  I  made  i 
bow  and  retired.  I  knew  the  doctor  too  \\ell  to  befic 
that  all  would  end  here.  Accordingly  when  he  came  to 
call  die  evening  absence,  he  began  his  attack  by  chal- 
lenging me  for  wearing  a  pair  of  white  cotton  stocking 
and  continued  torturing  me  (as  I  then  termed  it)  so  in 
cessandj',  when  under  his  immediate  eye,  that  my  I 
became  a  state  of  constant  irritation;  added  to  this,  t 
three  upper  boys,  Iiaving  their  original  power  over  z 
restored  to  tliem,  were  perpetually  harassing  and  (i 
tressing  me,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  having  no  means  « 
redress  or  retaliation,  1  became  miserable — I  WOTria 
Biyself  into  sickness — till  on  my  return  home,  at  the 
following  vacation,  I,  readily  finding  an  advocate  in  my 
tender  mother,  persuaded  my  yielding  father  to  with- 
draw me  entirely  from  Eton  college,  assuring  him  that 
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I  had  so  far  advanced  in  my  studies,  tliat  I  could  pur- 
sue them  with  equal  advantage  at  home.  He  consented 
to  my  plan,  and  lent  me  a  considerable  library.  I  fitted 
up  my  room;  laid  down  a  regular  system  for  tlie  em- 
ployment of  my  hours,  and  conformed  to  it  with  tolera- 
ble regularity  during  the  succeeding  winter  and  spring, 
visiting  in  the  morning,  for  an  hour,  a  party  of  young 
ladies,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  them  the  English 
poets,  and  passing  the  evening  with  a  party  of  young 
friends  in  my  study,  translating  to  each  other  the  Latin 
classics,  and  commenting  upon  their  merits. 

During  this  period  my  hours  of  relaxation  were  en- 
gaged in  practical  mechanics.  I  built  a  garden  phaeton 
for  a  young  lady  who  was  a  cripple;  I  built  a  boat,  and 
bought  another;  I  built  a  summer  house;  I  contrived 
and  executed  an  alarm  machine,  regulated  by  water,  to 
awaken  me  early  in  the  morning,  for  1  had  taken  one 
of  Alexander's  notions  in  my  head,  and  had  determine 
ed  to  ascertain  with  how  little  sleep  I  could  maintain 
my  health. 

This  machine  was  composed,  first  of  a  scale  beam, 
from  one  end  of  which  was  suspended  a  leaden  weight; 
from  the  other  a  tin  pail  with  a  funnel  inserted  in  the 
centre  of  its  bottom;  the  tube  of  this  funnel  had  so 
small  an  aperture  that  but  a  little  portion  of  water  could 
run  through  it  in  a  given  time;  this  portion  having  been 
ascertained  by  repeated  experiments,  the  beam  was  ba- 
lanced, and  so  much  water  was  put  into  the  pail  as 
would  run  out  during  the  hours  appropriated  to  rest. 
When  the  pail  became  lighter  than  the  weight,  the 
end  of  the  beam  suspending  the  pail  lyoiild  of  course 
rise;  in  rising  it  was  made  tQ.  touch  a  trigger  which 
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an  axle;  at  the  end  of  the  axle  was  a  cross  of  equal 
radii;  this  cross,  in  its  circiimition,  was  made  tostriln 
forcibly  against  a  belt  supported  by  a  steel  spring;  the 
noise  it  made  throughout  tlie  house  defied  all  continu* 
ancc  of  rest,  and  as  I  frequently  set  it  so  as  to  call  me 
two  or  three  hours  before  daybreak,  family  complaints 
became  as  clamorous  as  itself,  till  the  voice  of  authori' 
ty  effectually  silenced  my  mechanism. 

During  this  period  I  also  made  a  quanti^  of  plutD- 
sophical  apparatus,  electrical  machines,  &c.  in  all  which 
frolics  my  .iffectionate  father  indulged  me;  but  at  last  it 
became  necessary  to  check  my  increasing  attentions  to 
practical  execution,  and  promote  my  improvementitt 
theory;  consequently  my  father,  having  heard  that  Dt'. 
Mosely,  the  celebrated  physician,  and  Mr.  Walker,  the 
equally  celebrated  philosopher,  with  his  son,  were  about 
to  set  off  for  France,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  researches 
for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  departments  in  science, 
requested  that  1  might  be  permitted  to  attend  them,  9s 
several  months  had  yet  to  elapse  before  my  intended 
entrance  at  the  university  of  Cambridge;  they  consent- 
ed, and  the  day  of  departure  was  agreed  upon. 
.^  At  this  time  I  had  began,  boylike,  and  wishing  to 
fediibit  my  scholastic  abilities,  to  correct,  by  die  rules 
of  Aristotle,  Socrates  and  Seneca,  the  flights  of  an  ac- 
complished and  amiable  young  Indy,  who  frequenUy  vi- 
:.ited  my  father's  house,  and  in  whose  welfare  1  limcted 
that  I  took  great  interest.  With  her  consent  I  appointed 
myself  her  sylph;  I  watched  over  her  conduct,  wrote 
her  admonitory  letters,  and  played  the  complete  farce 
of  Platonic  foolerj':  but  the  simple  self  made  syl|^ 
having  no  wings  to  soar  withal,  and  being  mounted 
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«a\y  on  a  bubble,  soon  found  that  when  that  air  h 
bubble  bursted,  his  sylph-aflected  attributes  full  with 
him  to  the  ground. 

This  sylphish  practice,  by  the  by,  is  not  uncummoti 
with  young  men  who  are  fools  enough  to  think  that  they 
are  wiser  than  their  neighbours;  fresh  from  college  and 
puffed  up  with  a  few  scliolastic  attainments,  their  fancy 
paints  to  them  that  they  Iiave  also  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  world — they  yield  admonitory  morals  in  profuv 
sion,  and  directing  where  they  might  be  directed,  fa-; 
tigue  where  they  intend  instruction,  and  are  indebtedl 
to  politeness  only  for  symptoms  of  attention  while  they 
imagine  they  are  m:tking  deep  impressions  on  the  mind- 
Besides,  your  young  sylphs  are  very  apt  to  turn  into 
mere  flesh  and  blood,  leaving  Uicir  spiritual  essence  t« 
evaporate  in  air. 

To  myself,  at  this  time,  might  aptly  have  been  ap^ 
ptied  the  following  observation; 

"  Qui  sapientifB  et  literarum  divorlium  faciunt  nun. 
quam  ad  solidam  sapientiam  pertingent." 

I  don't  recollect  who  made  the  observation,  but  ex- 
perience has  proA'ed  it  applicable  to  myself,  and  I  think 
I  know  some  young  men  to  wliom  it  may  be  equally  so. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  our 
exclusion  to  France  at  length  was  overtaken  by  my 
anxious  solicitude  to  visit  a  country  of  which  I  had 
lieard  and  read  so  much,  and  our  party  set  off  for  Bright- 
heimstone;  here  I  had  first  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
much  talked  of  Mrs.  Robinson.  We  strolled  out  the 
time  till  near  dusk,  and  in  the  evening  went  on  board 
the  packet:  the  next  mnrnins;,  on  iraking,  we  found 
ourselves  at  Dieppe. 
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This  was  the  first  time;  I  had  left  my  native  country, 
of  course  my  curiosity  was  awakened  to  the  examina- 
tion of  every  thing  that  met  my  eye.  So  soon  as  the 
arrival  of  the  packet  was  made  known,  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  wooden  shoes,  rushed  to  the  wharf, 
presenting  us  cards,  inviting  us  to  the  hotels  of  their 
respective  employers,  and  offering  to  take  our  baggage. 
I  stared  with  wonder  when  I  saw  women  offer  their  ser- 
vices, but  the  enigma  was  soon  solved,  when  a  man 
having  taken  my  trunks  and  placed  them  on  a  wheel- 
barrow, ordered  his  wife  to  wheel  them  to  the  inn.  I 
turned  to  Dr.  Mosely  with  an  eye  of  inquiry;  he  re- 
plied '*  it  is  the  custom."  On  looking  again  I  saw  the 
man  walking  like  a  wagoner  by  the  side  of  his  team, 
whistling  as  to  a  beast  to  encourage  his  wife. 

As  I  am  writing  at  present  only  a  history  of  my 
own  life,  I  do  not  think  myself  bound,  as  a  recorder 
of  travels,  to  describe  places.  Anecdotes  and  facts  in 
which  I  was  personally  concerned  I  will  relate  with 
fidelity:  but  "  mi  lor  anglois"*  soon  found  his  college 

*  A^  lor  Angloia  was  the  usual  address  liberally  bestowed 
by  the  tavern  keepers,  waiters,  &c.  before  the  revolution  in 
France,  on  all  English  travellers  whose  purse  they  imagined 
would  open  for  a  title.  It  afterwards  was  changed  to  citoyen 
AngloiBy  as  a  compliment  to  the  supposed  partnership  in  liber- 
ty. Several  years  after  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  treating, 
and  during  the  revolution,  I  was  at  one  of  the  numerous  thea* 
tres  in  Paris,  when,  in  the  play,  the  master  had  to  say  to  his  ser- 
vant ''  Thou  slave!"  upon  which  a  person  in  the  pit  cried  ouCy 
••//  rCy  a  filus  d'caclave  en  France,  The  exclamation  excited 
general  applause.  Soon  after  this  a  servant  on  the  stage  ad- 
dressed his  master  by  the  title  of  Monaeigneur^  upon  which  ano- 
ther wit-whetted  wag  bawled  out  //  n'y  a  filtu  dea  aeignettf  en 
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lore  insuiKcient  to  protect  his  purse  against  the  nume- 
rous  importunities  of  wretches  who  had  gathered 
around  us  at  the  inn.  At  last  we  contrived  to  break 
through  the  crowd,  into  an  elegant  but  dirty  room,  where 
we  had  an  excellent  breakfast. 

We  set  off  immediately  for  Paris  in  a  hired  cabrio- 
let  a  brancart  that  carried  four. 

The  physician  and  the  philosopher  placed  them- 
selves on  the  front  seat,  and  we,  Mr.  Walker's  son  and 
myself,  were  ordered  to  take  the  hinder  one,  whence  we 
could  see  nothing,  there  being  but  a  window  of  about 
four  inches  square  on  each  side,  and  so  low  that  it  would 
only  permit  us  to  look  down  toward  the  ground.  Our 
equipage  consisted  of  a  large  Flanders  mare,  in  the 
shafts,  a  diminutive  animal  on  the  off  side,  which  I  sup- 
pose must  have  been  some  kind  of  a  horse,  as  the  pos- 
tilion often  addressed  him  as  such,  with  a  severe  appli- 
cation of  the  whip,  and  the  appellation,  without  its 
delicacy,  of  Sterne's  distressed  ladies,  and  another  on 
the  near  side  of  the  great  mare,  ornamented  and  ho- 
noured by  bearing  on  its  back  one  of  the  neatest  jockeys 
we  had  ever  witnessed.  His  head  was  adorned  with  a 
three  cornered  hat,  which  had  formerly  been  edged  with 
lace,  as  we  could  plainly  discover  from  the  remaining 
pieces  that  were  still  dangling  about  it;  it  appeared,  as 

France,  This  second  edition  was  not  so  well  received  as  the 
first,  and  the  silence  which  the  audience  wished  should  be  pre- 
served induced  them  to  check  any  further  ebullition  of  such  pa- 
triotic heroism,  by  signifying  their  displeasure  in  the  usual  way. 
Quaere— how  would  the  former  observation  be  appropiiate,  and 
how  would  the  latter  be  received  at  the  present  day  in  Paris? 
but  tem/iora  mutantur^  et  nos  mutamwr  in  ilUi. 


if  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  he  had  seized  the  cook' 
diabcloth,  to  ser\'e  him  as  a  cravat.  Diminutive  as  he 
was,  it  seemed  as  if  his  jacket  had  been  obtained  frgin 
ftdnimmerboy,  for  itliad  the  appearance  of  having  been 
Mice  regimental,  but  one  sleeve  of  it  having  decayed,  as 
att  things  must,  and  left  the  lower  part  of  the  whip  arm 
bare,  and  the  other  having  been  so  torn  into  dangUr^ 
remnants,  there  being  also  a  considerable  clusm  on  each 
shoulder,  neither  physic  nor  philosophy  could  deter- 
mine  what  it  iiad  been:  but  amidst  this  confusion  of 
omament.one  thing  shone  with  superior  lustre.  It  was 
a  plastered  head  clotted  with  flour,  from  which  dangled, 
as  if  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  poor  beast's  tail,  an 
immense  Ramillies  at  least  three  feet  long,  which  was 
doubtless  intended  for  the  purpose  it  effected,  that  of 
brushing  tlie  flies  from  the  horse's  back.  His  red  plu&h 
breeches,  and  his  jack  boots,  completed  his  equipment. 
I  recollect  nothing  of  consequence  that  took  place 
till  we  arrived  at  the  celebrated  city  of  Rouen.  Phj-M 
and  philosophy  had,  from  their  situation  in  front,  a  wide 
sphere  of  vision,  but  young  Walker  and  myself  could 
only  look  down;  wishing,  however,  to  see  all  we  could, 
we  kept  peeping  through  our  little  windows. — As  we 
were  passing,  without  our  (the  young  ones)  knowing 
it,  the  famous  cathedral  of  Houen;  young  Walker  peep- 
ing through  his  little  square,  exclaimed,  "  look,  Fennefl, 
what  immense  pumpkins." — His  father,  who  had  bCai 
attentively  gazing  at  the  building,  turned  round,  ex- 
cluming,  God!  can  you  be  looking  at  pumpkins,  while 
you  are  passing  such  a  cathedral  as  this:  young  Walker 
observed  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  passing,  fyr 
he  could  sec  nothing  above  tlie  ground. 
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Mo  ntt^abrdinary  event  occurred  tUl  wt  arrived  iX  ■• 
Paris.  Here  we  took  lodgmgs  at  the  Hotel  D'Espagiib  1 
The  sign  projected  io  an  angle  over  the  street:  on  ottt 
side  was  painted  in  French  "  L'  Hotel  D'Kspagne,"  on 
the  other,  intended  for  English,  but  omitting  the  S» 
"  The  Hotel  of  Pain,"  and  such  it  proved  severely  to 
me  two  years  after. 

Well,  here  we  settled,  opened  our  trunks,  preparocl 
■our  letters,  and  were  ordered  by  our  respective  tutorfi 
W  be  ready  to  attend  them  the  next  morning;  the  pump, 
kin  affair  was  forgiven,  and  being  now  in  the  free  air, 
and  capable  of  employing  every  optic  nerve,  which  wc 
had  not  been  in  the  cabriolet,  ^ve  began  to  reflect  that 


"  Oa  homini  sublime 

Jussit,  et  creccoaai  a 


c(cluni(|Ue  tucri 
ollerc  vultiis." 


Accordingly,  we  determined  to  look  up; — having 
received  with  gratitude  all  the  advice  our  kind  tutors 
gave,  and  the  next  morning  prepared  to  attend.  We 
visited  that  day,  a  number  of  private  families,  philoso- 
phical  instrument  nukers,  public  institutions,  gardens, 
&c.  and  in  this  manner  we  spent  the  first  ten  days,  very 
ninch  to  our  improvement,  under  the  direction  and 
instruction  of  these  great  and  good  men.  So  far,  all 
went  well;  but,  one  morning  Dr.  Mosely  came  into  ray 
room  with  a  huge  folio  volume,  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  king's  Ubiary,  and  placing  it  open  before  me, 
he  said,  "  I  wish  you  to  translate  for  me  this  article  on 
eoffee."— I  looked  at  it;  it  was  a  work  of  several  days: 
"  Will  you?"  said  he.  I  told  him  I  could  not  refuse, 
.but  I  wished  him  to  permit  me  to  do  it  when  my  mind 
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uas  not  otherwise  engaged:  he  coiisentedi  1  perfc 
my  task,  and  thence  he  drew  a  principal  part 
celebrated  treatise  on  coSee. 

About  this  time  we  received  an  invilatiwi  to  attend 
court  at  Versailles,  on  the  Fete  de  St.  Louis.  As  the 
invitation  came  from  high  authority,  it  put  us  "  in  gi 
state  of  fiusteratioHi"  fur  we  could  not  in  delicacy  refuse, 
and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  our  arrangements  for 
going;  however,  we  accepted  the  invitation,  and  recei- 
ved the  tickets  of  admission.  We  cousicquently  set  Co 
work,  cutting  and  slashing  ouc  best  coats,  to  have  them 
somctliing  in  the  French  style;  hired  elegant  swords, 
and  a  serjeant  in  the  Swiss  guards  to  tell  us  how  to  wear 
them;  got  chapeaux-de-bras,  sharp  pointed  shoes,  and 
when  the  day  arrived  as  we  met  for  our  departure,  with 
our  baifs  Gnely  frizzled,  our  bags  encumbering  the 
back  of  our  heads,  and  our  swords  diingling  by  our 
sides,  we  could  not  refrain  from  iHugtiing  at  each  other. 
In  spite  of  the  little  difficulties  our  swoids  put  us  to,  we 
contrived  at  last  to  get  into  thf  carriage,  and  proceeded 
for  Versailles.  \Ve  were  ushered  into  the  grand  saloon, 
and  some  French  gentlemen,  though  unknown,  percei- 
ving (I  suppose  from  our  awkwardness)  that  we  were 
Englishmen,  paid  particular  attention  to  us;  they  led  us 
near  the  tlu-one,  and  placed  us  in  a  situation  to  obser\'e 
all  that  »vas  about  to  pass.  The  king,  soon  after,  entered 
iTom  a  priiate  door,  and  ascended  his  throne. 

The  princes  then  entered  wirii  the  nobility,  passii^ 
through  an  opening  made  for  them  by  the  company  on 
either  side,  and,  going  tlirough  the  regular  ceremonies, 
took  their  seats.  The  archbishops  performed  their  du- 
ties, but  as  all  these  reretnoiiies  have  been  before  dc- 
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scribed,  I  shall  only  say  that  they  ended  in  about  three 
hours,  when,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  was  released. 

During  the  ceremony,  I  had  at  intervals  been  con- 
versing with  one  of  the  French  gentlemen  who  had  be^ 
friended  us,  on  the  subject  of  count  de  Grasse,  who 
ivas  present;  and  I  observed  how  severely  his  reputation 
was  treated  in  England,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
broke  his  parole.  All!  monsieur,  replied  he,  il  faut,  ce 
qu'il  faiit — le  grand  monarche  pent  aisgment  bris6  le 
tendre  fil,  qui  attache  Phonneur  au  coeur  humain.  "  We 
must  do  what  we  must;  the  grand  monarch  can  easily 
break  the  tender  thread  that  attaches  honour  to  the  hu- 
man heart." 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  wish'd  much  to  see  the 
dauphin — he  replied,  that  after  the  ceremonies  were 
over,  he  would  procure  for  us  the  means  of  introduction; 
accordingly,  having  requested  us  to  wait  a  few  moments, 
he  withdrew,  and  returning,  requested  us  to  accompany 
him. 

We  were  introduced  by  this  gentleman,  I  never 
learnt  who  he  Avas,  to  the  dauphin's  apartment.  He  was 
attended  by  three  ladies  of  honour,  who  all  arose  on  oui' 
entrance.  One  of  them  whispered  something  to  the 
prince,  Avhich  was  immediately  understood  by  us  from 
his  advancing  firmly  and  addressing  us  in  English,  say- 
ing,  "  How  do  you  do,  gentlemen?"  We,  of  course, 
answered  him  in  French.  After  a  little  conversation 
with  the  ladies,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  lady  who  ap- 
peared the  principal  governess,  and  holding  out  my 
hand  towards  the  dauphin,  I  looked  at  her  and  said, 
*^  Puis  je  avoir  Phonneur?^'*  **  Foluntairementy^^  she  re- 
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plied,  ^'  nous  voudrions  que  toujour s  les  Anglais  deigned 
roient  prendre  le  main  d*un  Francois. '^^ 

I  must,  for  some  of  my  readers,  explain  this;  I  was 
desirous  of  shaking  hands  with  the  dauphin,  and,  head- 
ing out  my  hand,  asked  if  I  might  have  that  honour. 
The  governess  replied,  *'  Willingly;  we  could  wish  that 
the  English  would  ahvays  deign  to  shake  hands  vidth 
Frenchmen/' 

I  then  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it.  The  usual  ce- 
remonies having  passed  we  withdrew.  Poor  boy!  he 
little  thought,  at  this  time,  that  the  guillotine  was  being 
prepared  for  his  parents,  and  tlie  poison  for  himself: 
happy  in  that  state  of  innocence  on  which  infancy  can* 
not  encroach;  and  blessed  with  that  blindness  to  futu- 
rity which  Providence  has  so  benevolently  bestowed  on 
all,  he  smiled  complacently  on  every  one  around  him. 
His  amiable  instructors  were  teaching  him  to  pursue 
greatness  only  through  the  medium  of  goodness:  would 
that  such  lessons  were  always  successful  in  the  issue! 
But,  alas!  in  this  vicious  era  of  mortal  existence,  power 
is  estimated  as  wisdom;  humanity  as  folly;  selfishness 
as  a  virtue;  benevolence  as  a  vice;  policy  as  the  "  sum- 
mum  bonum;"  candour  as  the  greatest  evil;  religion  as 
the  common  foe;  and  infidelity  as  a  shield  of  adamant. 

For  some  part  of  our  present  state  of  depravity,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  unlearned  thoughts  and  indecent 
effusions  of  Thomas  Paine.  I  wish  I  could  add  that 
his  theological  writiugs  liad  proved  as  little  dangerous 
to  the  ignorant  as  to  the  instructed.  The  pirated  opi- 
nions of  Spinoza,  Aben-Ezra,  and  odiers,  veiled  in  the 
garb  of  professed  liberty  of  thought,  have  had  too  much 
weight  with  the  unthinking;  but  none  with  the  intel- 
ligent. 
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Before  we  left  the  palace,  our  friend  asked  us  if 
we  would  permit  him  to  introduce  us  to  the  queen^ 
glass-room.  (It  was  through  this  room  that  the  queen 
effected  her  escape  on  the  sixth  of  October  the  next 
year,  I  will  therefore  describe  it.)  We  thanked  and 
attended  him.  We  entered;  but  judge  our  surprise 
when  we  saw  nothing  but  ourselves  reflected  in  it. 
The  room  was  walled,  ceiled,  and  doored  with  im- 
mense plates  of  glass;  no  wood- work  was  seen  but 
what  was  necessary  to  support  the  plates,  and  that 
so  artfully  managed,  that  it  appeared  glass  itself. — 
There  was  a  recess  in  this  room,  also  completely 
covered  with  glass  plates,  that  a  person  advancing 
in  front  to  it  and  stopping  at  the  entrance,  looking 
on  each  side,  would  see  himself  multiplied  into  a  regi- 
ment  in  line.  The  doors  were  so  constructed  that  no 
person  could  discover  them;  they  only,  well  acquainted 
with  the  chamber  and  its  illusions,  could  do  so.  Here, 
in  this  room,  the  beautiful  and  much  injured  Marie- 
Antoinette  checked  the  chase  of  her  brutal  pursuers  on 
the  following  year:  she  entered  and  passed  through  it, 
closing  a  door  which  none  of  them  could  find;  while 
shocked,  perhaps,  with  the  reflections  of  themselves, 
they  stood  aghast  and  wondered  where  they  were,  see- 
ing so  many  demons  around  them. 

We  left  the  palace  after  having  visited  every  part  of 
it,  and  entered  the  immense  gardens  attached  to  it.  I 
could  not,  after  much  consideration,  help  wondering  at 
the  extreme  folly  of  Louis  the  fourteenth.  He  had  cho- 
sen a  plain  on  which  to  erect  an  artificial  hill,  and  on  it 
the  most  splendid  palace — a  spot  where  there  was  no 
water,  to  establish  the  most  beautiful  water  works  in 
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the  world.  1  looked  around  and  asked  whence  the  wa- 
ter  came?  I  vvastold  from  Marli,  about  seven  miles  off, 
brought  here  in  iron  pipes.  What!  over  these  hills? 
said  L  **  Yes."  The  machinery  then  must  be  worth 
seeing?  "  It  is  indeed,"  said  the  French  gendeman  who 
was  with  us.  I  then  requested  of  my  doctor  permissi<m 
to  go  there  the  next  morning,  to  which  he  assented  and 
promised  to  go  with  me;  when,  after  pausing  awhile^ 
reflecting  on  the  useless  wars  of  Louis  the  fourtejcnth 
and  his  shameful  expenses  at  home,  I  uttered  this  quo- 
tation: ^'  I  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  The 
Frenchman,  who  understood  English  a  little,  asked  me 
what  I  meant?  I  told  him  I  was  only  repeating  a  part 
of  our  second  commandment. 

We  visited  the  kitchen-garden,  or  potagerie,  as  it 
was  called.  It  embraced  diirty  acres,  separated  by  brick 
walls,  each  square  of  wall  enclosing  an  acre,  the  whole 
enclosed  by  one  embracing  the  whole.  Every  thing 
that  nature  could  produce  was  here,  assisted  by  art  of 
the  most  scientific  kind.  We  were  presented  with  some 
peaches  of  the  most  delicious  flavour.  Melons,  which 
in  England  are  a  hot- bed  fruit,  here  grew  in  the  opea 
air,  as  in  America. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  "  orangerie."  Our  guide, 
pointing  to  the  head  orange  tree,  observed,  "  There  is, 
perhaps,  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world."  "  How!"  said  I. 
^*  This  tree,"  replied  he,  "is  called  the  Grand  Bourbon; 
it  was  presented  "to  Francis  the  first,  (the  duke  d' An- 
gouleme)  who  was  cotemporary  with  English  Henry  the 
eighth,  both  of  whom  played  such  foolish  pranks  at 
Guisnes  and  Ardes.    It  was  then  known  to  be  two  hun- 
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dred  years  old,  and  even  before  these  two  hundred  years 
it  was  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity." 

Buifon,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  observes  that  the  na- 
tural lives  of  animals  are  four  times  the  space  it  takes 
to  bring  them  to  maturity.  \Vhether  this  also  is  the 
case  with  trees,  let  the  reader  judge. 

Louis  the  fourteenth  wrung  from  the  hands  of  his 
poorest  subjects  their  last  sous,  and  not  content  witli 
that,  tortured  their  nerves  in  labour;  for  what?  To  have 
the  paltry  addition  of  "  great"  added  to  his  title.  He 
impoverished  hb  country,  preying  upon  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors,  pursuing  his  own  wild  schemes,  and 
dying,  left  a  miserable  nation  to  be  comforted  by  his 
successor.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  the  fifteenth,  a 
comparatively  modest  calm  prevailed.  When  Louis  the 
sixteenth  ascended  the  throne  all  was  joy  and  hope;  and 
when  the  beautiful  Marie- Antoinette  arrived,  to  be  re- 
ceived as  his  queen,  there  were  no  false  rejoicings^ — 
there  was  no  need  of  hiring  prostituted  minds  to  bellow 
out  from  their  hoarse  throats  "  huzza!"  The  souls  of 
the  people  welcomed  her,  and  every  sound  that  issued 
from  the  tongue  was  sanctioned  by  the  heiu't.  Louis  the 
sixteenth  was  called  "  Louis  le  fnert  aimc^^  the  well  be- 
loved.  But  if  he  had  been  called  Louis  le  hien  aimant — 
the  man  who  loves  his  people;  the  title  would  have 
lasted  longer:  for  he  would  have  mauitained  the  claim 
to  it. 

The  minds  of  men  are  generally  so  wrapped  up  in 
selfish  principles,  that  if  they  see  a  condescending  vir- 
tue in  another,  they  call  it  weakness;  and,  judging  su- 
perficially, will  condemn,  when  reason  would  approve. 
What  rsused  Peter's  realm?  His  condescending  quali- 
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ties  for  the  g;ood  of  his  people.  He  travelled  &nd  v 
as  a  common  labourer  in  every  sliop  or  manufactory  to 
which  he  could  g;aiii  admittance,  till  he  returned  to  his 
country  with  all  the  knowledge  and  practice  necessary 
to  instruct  his  countrymen  in  the  execution  of  his  grand 
design.  Fools  have  laughed  at  tlic  late  king  of  France 
for  making  locks;  at  the  king  of  England  for  being  a 
former  or  a  button-maker;  but  let  iis  reflect,  that  it  b 
the  duty  of  monarchs  to  set  the  example  of  industry  to 
their  subjects;  and  whence  will  such  an  example  be  more 
quickly  followed  than  from  a  throne?  Kings  arc  sup- 
posed to  have  as  good  an  education  as  the  best  men  in 
their  nation  can  have  given  them.  With  this  education 
they  are  supplied  with  means  to  practice. 

Agriculture  was  very  much  in  its  decline  in  En- 
gland  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  found  neces* 
sary  to  revive  its  spirit.  This  circumstance  being  re- 
lated to  the  king,  he  immediately  ordered  his  lands  at 
Kcw  to  be  put  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation;  and, 
to  set  an  example  to  his  subjects,  attended  frequently 
the  work  himself,  and  assisted  in  the  labour.  Every 
thing  was  done  that  the  most  scientific  men  could  do, 
and  the  gardens  and  grounds  were  thrown  open,  uuder 
guard,  for  the  inspection  and  improvement  of  the  pub> 
lie.  Soon  after  this  the  agricultural  society  was  formed. 
which  occasioned  those  admirable  and  useful  treatises 
with  which  Mr.  Young  favoured  his  nation  and  the 
world:  agriculture  revived  and  flourished. 

Louis  the  sixteenth,  finding  that  his  subjects  were 
behind  die  English  in  the  art  of  making  locks,  deter- 
mined  to  stimulate  the  talents  of  his  mechanics  by  doing 
something  himself  for  their  example:  accordingly  be 
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so;  and  sent  into  the  city  the  best  lock  that  was 
ever  made  in  France.  The  person  who  carried  it  was 
directed  to  show  it  to  every  locksmith  in  Paris,  or  to 
convene  a  meeting,  where  it  might  be  publicly  exhi- 
bited for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects. 

I  have  seen  many  beautiful  works  of  different  kinds 
executed  by  Louis  the  sixteenth,  at  a  time  when  thp 
Parisians  ^ere  at  least  a  hundred  years  behind  the  £n- 
^ish  in  mechanics;  when  the  government  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  to  Scotland  for  fifteen  hundred  hack- 
ney coaches,  because  they  could  not  make  any  thing 
tolerably  decent  themselves. 

But  light  men,  who  are  mere  automatons  them- 
selves, whose  intellects  are  so  barren  of  soil  as  not  to 
give  understanding  an  opportunity  of  rooting  itself; 
they  pretend  to  decide  from  a  superficial  view  of  actions 
which  CMiginated  in  the  soul,  were  nourished  in  the 
mind,  and  matured  by  reason.  The  comprehension  of 
some  men  is  extremely  limited;  of  others,  extremely 
Gonceptive:  hence  arises  unbelief  on  the  one  side  and 
credulity  on  the  other.  The  bishop  of  Bergen's  kra- 
ken  was  so  large  as  to  extend  beyond  the  stretch  of  the 
minds  of  the  multitude;*  yet  many  believe  in  the  ex- 

*  Pontopidon,  bishop  of  Bergen,  first  asserted  the  exist« 
ence  of  this  animal.  From  all  accounts,  it  appears  to  be  inca- 
pable of  swimming;  his  locomotive  powers  being  confined  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  excepting  when,  by  the  expansion  of  the 
remaining  air  within  him,  he  is  enabled  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
The  kmken  is  represented  as  being  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  in  circumference;  when  it  rises  to  the  surface,  it  is  said 
to  have  the  appearance  of  several  small  islands  or  rocks.*  This 
may  account  for  the  varying  descriptions  in  the  charts  of  the 
north  seasj  of  small  islands  sometimes  l«dd  down  in  one  latitudei 
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istciice  of  that  mass  of  animality .  Many  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  the  French  confining  themselves  to  fish,  for 
food,  during  Lent,  without  considering  that  the  secret 
wisdom  of  government  ordered  the  practice,  that  earth- 
nourished  animals  should  not  be  killed  prematurely,  and 
that  fishermen  should  have  a  certain  vent  for  their  fish. 
Why  prevails,  or  rather,  was  established,  in  Boston,  the 
custom  of  eating  salt  fish  on  Saturdays,  but  jjp  engage  a 
certain  consumption  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fish- 
eries. Search  into  every  prevailing  custom  of  this  na- 
ture, and  you  will  find  it  has  its  source  in  policy.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  in  England,  the  riband  manufactur- 
ers, not  being  able  to  dispose  of  their  goods,  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  request  that  he  would 
wear  ribands  in  his  shoes:  he  consented,  and  immedi- 
ately the  manufacturers  were  relieved- 

Louis  the  sixteenth  was  of  essential  service  to  the 
mechanics  in  that  branch  of  business;  and  all  the  return 
he  received,  about  three  years  after  the  date  of  my  pre- 
sent subject,  was  this  remark,  then  commonly  made: 
**  to  be  sure  he  would  make  a  very  good  locksmith,  but 

sometimes  in  another,  and  by  some  voyagers  said  no  where  to 
be  found.  The  bishop  observes,  that  the  fishermen  from  the 
coast  of  Norway,  when  arriving  at  their  usual  fishing  place,  have 
frequently  found,  on  sounding,  only  twelve  or  twenty  fathoms 
where  they  expected  to  find  sixty;  and  that  they  then  say,  *^  the 
krakenis  here,"  and  immediately  remove.  An  instance  is  men- 
tioned of  a  krakcn's  rising  when  the  fishermen,  in  a  boat  over  it, 
had  not  time  to  get  entirely  clear  of  it,  and  were  upset  by  it. 
The  bifthop  also  states  that  one  of  these  monsters,  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  up  a  river  and  finding  the  depth  of  water  insufficient, 
made  an  eflfort  to  turn,  and  was  so  entangled  by  his  probosces 
among  the  trees,  that  he  perished  h\  ineffectual  struggles,  and 
caused  a  plague. 


is  not  fit  for  a  king."  If  there  is  any  thing  degrading, 
in  a  king,  to  assist  by  producing  models  to  his  people 
for  flicir  Improvement  in  art  or  science,  1  will  then  con- 
fess the  above  remark  was  not  illiberal. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Marli,  and  though  Ac 
works  groaned  as  in  great  distress,  I  could  not  help 
laughing  at  them.  My  design  not  being  to  describe 
the  buildings,  works,  8tc.  that  I  visited,  I  shall  only  say, 
tliat  I  would  have  erected  works  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  the  price  of  the  yearly  expense  of  keeping  them 
in  order,  without  stopping  up  the  river,  and  without 
their  costing  the  regular  expense  of  more  than  three  or 
four  labourers,  which  should  have  conveyed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  more  water  than  was  then  forced  up. 

We,  of  course,  visited  the  theatres  frequently.  One 
evening  I  was  very  much  shocked  at  seeing  the  charac- 
ters of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  the  apostles,  exhibited  on  the  stage.  The  person 
who  represented  our  Saviour  had  his  hair  extravagantly 
dressed,  frizzled,  and  daubed-  with  powder  and  poma- 
tum. He  had  a  large  bag  dangling  from  the  back  of 
his  liead;  a  full  dress;  superb  suit;  silk  stockings;  shoes 
with  diamond  or  paste  buckles;  a  chapeau  de  bras;  and 
a  handsome  sword  by  his  side. 

St.  Peter,  who  was  standing  near  him,  but  had  been 
engaged  in  something  with  the  other  apostles,  that  had 
required  him  to  lay  his  hat  and  sword  on  the  table,  had 
perhaps  been  too  tedious  in  his  business,  when  the  man, 
mil- representing  our  Saviour,  cried  out  to  him— 
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'  Et  suivcz  tnoi  (Ut>aGalil4«  " 
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**  Take  your  hat  and  sword, 
<'  And  follow  me  into  Galilee." 

I  felt,  I  hardly  know  how;  but  dropping  my  head  upon 
my  arms  on  the  cushion  of  my  box,  I  began  to  reflect. 
This  is  but  a  remnant,  said  I  to  myself,  of  the  ancient 
mysteries,  but  shamefully  abused. 

In  the  infancy  of  literature  in  the  two  countries, 
France  and  England,  then  constantly  united,  or  con- 
stantly contending,  the  clergy,  finding  it  very  difficult 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
oratory  alone,  determined  to  refer  from  the  intellectual 
feculties  of  their  attendants,  to  their  organs  of  sense. 
They  assembled,  plotted  and  planned  several  pieces, 
consisting  each  of  some  of  the  prominent  acts  of  the 
lustory  of  our  Saviour.  They  arranged  them  in  the 
form  of  dramas,  or  as  they  then  called  them,  "  Myste- 
ries." They  erected  a  stage  and  performed  on  it  them- 
selves, representing  their  respective  characters.  This 
was  the  first  introduction  to  theatrical  amusements  in 
England  and  France,  originlly  established  by  the  clergy. 

We  know  that  the  eye  will  convey  more  frequently 
to  the  mind,  stamps  of  an  impressive  nature,  than  the 
ear.  The  eye  receives  an  object  and  conveys  it  imme- 
diately to  the  mind.  There  appears  to  be  a  connecting 
reciprocity  between  the  mind  and  the  eye:  the  one  says 
to  the  other,  whatever  you  see  I  will  feel;  and  the  other 
to  the  mind,  whatever  you  feel  I  will  express;  but  to 
the  ear  there  is  no  return  made. 

To  resume  the  history — the  prince  de  Conde  had 
invited  the  count  D'Artois  to  Chantilly,  where  he  in- 
tended to  ofier  the  most  splendid  fete  champetre  erer 
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exhibited.  We  were  invited;  and  in  order  to  have  a 
full  view  of  the  celebrated  spot,  we  arrived  and  put  up 
at  the  inn  close  by  his  palace  the  evening  before.  The 
next  morning,  having  provided  ourselves  with  a  guide 
and  permission,  we  roamed  over  these  beautiful  gar- 
dens. I  shall  mention  only  one  or  two  remarkable  ob- 
jects. We  were  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  when 
the  guide  asked  us  if  we  had  seen  the  extraordinary 
poplars'?  We  said,  no.  Then,  says  he,  come  this  way. 
He  led  us  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  brought  us  before 
three  poplar  trees  of  such  immense  magnitude,  as  struck 
us  all  with  astonishment.  After  a  little  conversation 
vrirh  my  friends,  I  asked  the  guide  how  high  they  were. 
He  told  me  they  had  bocn  measured,  and  the  talicat  was 
proved  lobe  three  hundred  feet  high  (French  feet.)  1 
do  not  say  myself  that  tiicy  ^vere  so — 1  only  say  that 
our  guide  told  us  so.  However,  I  measured  a  base  as 
extended  as  I  could  from  the  tree,  and  planting  a  sdck 
in  the  ground  pointing  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  having 
my  base  and  two  angles,  I  calculated  roughly,  and  be- 
lieved it  might  be  nearly  as  my  guide  informed  me. 

On  these  grounds  were  erected  what  they  called 
English  cottages,  with  all  around  corresponding.  They 
had  chosen  the  most  romantic  places  for  iheni;  and 
some  of  them  were  the  most  delightful  spots  I  ever  saw. 

There  is  as  much  whimsicality  in  the  conjoint  opi- 
nion of  nations,  as  in  the  fanciful  ideas  of  individuals. 
The  French  ^\ere  accustomed  to  cut  their  trees,  and 
trim  them  into  the  sturdiness  of  artificial  statues;  while 
the  cone,  the  pyramid,  and  the  cylinder  were  supposed 
more  graceful  to  the  garden,  than  the  mild  \vavings  of 
an  unwounded  tree,  kissed  by  the  passing  breeze,  or 


struggling  against  the  storm  in  uature't>  pbwerii 
beauty. 

Judging  superficially  of  the  delinquency  of  Engl 
art,  they  thought  that  the  Englishman's  love  of  natu 
was  a  deficiency  of  taste;  and  therefore  they  exhibi* 
what  they  called  English  gardens  (a  totally  unatteni 
wilderness  of  shrubs  and  trees)  to  ridicule  the  sup] 
rudeness  of  English  cultivation. 

The  English  half-witted  Cockneysthought  that  tj 
could  retaliate  on  their  French  neighbours,  and  I 
fore  cut  their  trees  into  the  forms  of  animals;  but  tl 
goose  appeared  most  prominent.     Then  was  the  r 
sentation  of  every  thing  by  wliich  art  could  be  brou] 
to  distort  nature:  insignificancy  ui  conception;  ina 
bility  of  execution.     There  tvas  nothing  but  the  sn 
of  contempt  to  bestow  on  it. 

Almost  all  the  trees,  in  this  immense  ^ce,  l 
furnished  with  variegated  lamps,  to  be  lighted  in  i 
evening.  The  cascades,  the  lesser  water-falls,  werep 
ticularly,  as  intended,  to  be  illuminated.  In  short,  < 
thing  was  prepared  for  the  most  elegant  fete  champ 
that  could  be  exhibited. 

We  returned  from  the  woods  and  visited  the  i 
moury;  after  which  we  strolled  down  to  tlie  moat  that 
surrounds  the  casde.  Here  we  found,  at  one  comer  of 
it,  a  man  silting  with  a  quantity  of  bread  in  his  bag. 
We  asked  him  why  he  sat  there?  He  said,  it  was  to 
show  strangers  the  fish;  do  you  wish  to  see  them?  Yes. 
He  whistled,  and  immediately  an  immense  number  of 
carp  flocked  direcUy  to  him.  Now,  observed  he,  if 
you  wisli  to  feed  them,  they  will  take  it  from  your  hand. 
Give  me  some  bread,  said  I.    He  did  so.  I  knelt  down 
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;tiid  oflered  it  to  tliem.  They  ate  h  from  my  hand  as 
readily  as  if  it  had  been  tltrown  to  them.  My  friends 
did  the  same;  and  when  u-e'  were  satisfied  with  our 
aniu&cmcnt,  the  man  asking  us  if  we  were  so,  and  we 
ans^vering  in  the  affirmative,  lie  gave  his  signal  to  the 
fish  and  they  dispersed.  The  fate  of  the  fish  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

We,  however,  whistled  ourselves  to  them  again, 
and  they  returned.  We  gave  them  more  bread;  and 
after  a  little  conversation,  with  the  physician  and  the 
philosopher,  on  the  opinions  of  Buffon  respecting  ani- 
mals, we  left  our  host  and  withdrew. 

We  next  visited  the  stable — I  presume  the  most 
superb  ecurie  in  the  world.  It  is  capable  of  containing 
several  hundred  horses-  But  it  was  no  Augean  stable, 
requiring  the  labour  of  .i  Hercules  to  cleanse  it.  No 
river,  but  cooling  streams  flowed  by  each  stall.  Regu- 
lar attention  obviated  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  as- 
sistance. It  was  delicate  almost  to  extreme;  a  well- 
paved  street  ran  through  il;  and,  in  the  centre,  was  a 
dome,  ornamented  with  equestrian  Bgures  and  allusions, 
and  kept  so  clean,  Uiat  the  prince  would  frequently  have 
supper  parties  under  it. 

We  retired  home  to  dinner,  all  of  us  tolerably  fa. 
tigued.  While  enjoying  ourselves  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  pleasure  we  should  have  in  the  evening,  the 
sun  was  suddenly  overclouded.  We  started  up,  and 
observed  an  approaching  storm.  All  our  hopes  were 
in  one  moment  banished.  The  storm  came  on,  and  the 
ram  poured  in  torrents,  continuing  all  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  Of  course,  the  fete  chatnpetre  could  not  be 
given.  The  prince  sent  us  an  invitation  to  his  palace; 
but  this  we  thought  it  prudent  to  decline. 
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The  next  morning  we  prepared  to  return,  and  or* 
dered  horses  and  cabriolet;  but  were  informed  that  we 
could  have  none,  the  count  D'Artois  having  hired  every 
horse  in  the  town.  We  did  not  much  regret  this  cir- 
cumstance,  as  it  afforded  us  another  day  to  visit  the 
grounds  and  interior  of  the  house,  which  we  had  not 
yet  seen.  We  visited  again  the  stables  and  the  pond. 
Buffon,  I  think,  in  calculating  the  respective  ages  <d 
different  kinds  of  fish,  mentions  that  the  carp  was  sup- 
posed to  be  immortal.  This  phrase  should,  I  ima^ne, 
be  considered  as  the  "  fli«viov"  in  the  Greek  Testament; 
which  is,  to  be  sure,  translated,  "  everlasting,*'  though 
it  exceeded  not  twenty-eight  years:  that  being  supposed 
to  be  the  average  duration  of  human  beings.  I  have 
often  thought  of  Buffon's  theories,  and  compared  them 
with  what  I  have  seen.  Are  all  the  actions  of  animals 
to  be  attributed  to  ^*  certain  vibrations  of  the  brain?" 
There  must  be  an  original  action  which  causes  this 
brain  to  vibrate.  I  will  relate  a  fact,  which  comes  here 
rather  out  of  place,  as  I  was  witness  to  it  two  or  three 
years  after  the  circumstances  I  have  been  representing. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  I  vi- 
sited Fontainbleau,  and  was  amusing  myself  by  whist- 
ling to  and  feeding  the  carp  in  the  pond;  when  I  ob- 
served one  of  extraordinary  size,  gray  and  blind  with 
8^,  advancing  with  two  attendants,  one  on  each  side, 
as  guides.  I  threw  a  piece  of  bread  to  him;  others  im- 
mediately advanced  to  seize  it:  the  attendants  instantly 
repulsed  them;  then  returning  to  their  station  on  each 
side  of  the  old  one,  directed  his  mouth  to  the  bread. 

We  visited  Douet,  and  the  celebrated  English  col- 
lege there;  we  were  surprised  to  find  all  the  princi{»l 
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Lbour  of  the  city  was  performed  by  dogs  iiute&d  of 
horses. 

At  Abbeville  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
originalpictuTebyReubens,  The  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
As  ^ve  were  leaving  the  church  we  observed  an  im- 
mense lizard,  I  suppose  eight  feet  long  (or  more  from 
head  to  tail)  suspended  on  one  of  the  church  walls.  We 
inquired  of  our  guide  for  what  reason  that  animal  was 
placed  there.  Our  guide,  who  was  sexton  of  the  cathe> 
dral,  told  us  that  for  many  years  the  bodies  interred 
below,  in  the  vault,  had  been  found  mangled  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner;  it  was  looked  over  for  many  years, 
till  at  last  the  depredation  being  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture, 3  complaint  was  entered  by  the  sexton,  and  a  gene- 
ral search  was  ordered,  when  diis  animal  vras  found. 

During  our  stay  at  Paris,  we  visited  the  labyrinth 
leading  under  the  principal  streets;  we  were  told  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  stone  used  in  building  the  houses 
above,  was  cut  from  the  rock  beneath,  leaving  an  arch 
sufficiendy  substantial  for  safety.  Our  guide  led  us  in 
this  subterranean  vault  under  a  considerable  part  of  the 
town,  till  on  our  expressing  fear,  in  case  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  our  lights,  for  occasionally  the  air  was  bad,  he 
told  us,  for  our  consolation,  that  some  time  since,  diree 
persons  having  thought  proper  to  wander  through  the 
caverns  without  a  guide,  their  candles  were  extinguish- 
ed, they  lost  their  way,  were  starved  to  death,  and  he 
would  show  us  presently  where  the  bodies  were  found, 
and  the  inscripdon  on  the  wall,  reporting  their  fate.  I 
strongly  suspected  that  the  whole  was  a  fabrication,  in- 
tended to  impress  visitors  with  a  deep  acknowledgment 
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of  the  value  of  a  guide,  that  purses  might  pay  for  ap- 
prehensions  of  danger. 

We  were  invited,  while  in  Paris,  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  celebrated  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  We 
attended,  entered  the  room,  and  were  with  all  politeness, 
ushered  to  our  seats.  There  was  a  balloon  floating  about 
the  room.  The  solemnity  began:  the  president  called 
to  order,  and  all  was  silent  expectation.  I  had  raised  my 
mind  to  embrace  the  highest  pitch  of  science,  when  the 
president,  looking  over  his  record,  called  the  first  name 
on  the  list.  The  person  advanced.  My  eyes  were  operi 
to  gaze  on  some  new  wonder,  when  the  gentleman,  after 
a  short  preface,  produced  from  his  pocket  a  wig!  Risi- 
bility, I  believe,  is  independent  of  the  mind — I  involun* 
tarily  smiled,  before  I  reflected  that  there  were  older 
heads  than  mine  that  wished  for  warmer  covering  than 
those  which  nature  had  left  them. 

The  gendeman  expatiated  a  long  time  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  improvement  he  had  made,  in  what  I  think 
we  nominate  the  "  caul." 

We  returned,  after  a  six  weeks'  tour,  to  England, 
after  having  visited  all  the  places  of  consequence  within 
our  reach.  I  went  home;  when  my  father  having  made 
the  necessary  inquiries,  and  had  every  diing  prepared, 
called  me  into  his  room,  and  giving  me  sound  and  af* 
fectionate  advice,  which  I  have  often  wished  since  that 
I  had  followed,  he  ordered  his  gig,  and  presenting  me 
with  fifty  pounds,  he  desired  me  to  set  off"  for  Cam- 
bridge, and,  as  he  could  not,  with  convenience  to  the 
public  business,  attend  mc,  enter  myself  at  Trinit}'  col- 
lege. I  obeyed;  and  proud  of  having  the  appearance  of 
something  like  a  man,  I  set  off*,  and  nothing  worth  rela- 
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ting  took  place,  excepting,  that  like  the  milk-maid  with 
her  pail  upon  her  head,  while  I  was  amusing  myself 
with  chimeras,  I  drove  against  a  wagon,  and  broke  my 
axletree — but  I  did  not  know  it  then;  and  excepting 
also  that  in  stopping  at  Ware,  1  visited  the  great  bed  to 
which  Falstaff  alludes  in  Henry  IV.  commonly  denomi- 
nated the  Bed  of  Ware.  It  appeared  to  ine  to  be  a  bed 
about  twenty  feet  square,  capable  of  accommodating 
thirty  persons  or  more,  of  lyingcach  party  seven,  eight,or 
nine,  feet  to  feet  with  the  others;  the  pilloH's  were  pUiced, 
fixed  indeed,  on  the  exterior  line  of  the  square;  the  an- 
^es  of  the  square  were,  as  regarded  the  pillow,  curved, 
so  that  those  who  slept  in  the  angles,  might  lie  diagon- 
ally. The  mattress  was  one  piece,  so  were  the  sheets, 
blankets,  and  coverlids. 

I  arrived  at  Cambridge — put  up  at  the  inn  opposite 
Trinity  college  gate.  Having  a  little  refreshed  myself, 
I  sent  to  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  at  Lu- 
ton in  Bedfordshire,  requesting  a  visit — he  favoured  me 
with  compliance:  when  we  had  nearly  got  through  the 
necessary  conversation  respecting  my  admission,  and 
our  bottle  of  wine,  a  numerous  train  of  old  acquaint- 
ances at  Eton,  flocked,  one  after  the  other,  to  welcome 
me  to  Cambridge.  We  passed  the  evening  very  sociably, 
and  I  obtained  all  the  requisite  instruction. 

The  next  morning,  having  early  sent  a  riQle,  without 
mentioning  my  name,  explanatory  of  my  wishes  to  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  be  my  tutor,  and  received  an 
answer,  I  attended  him  at  the  appointed  lime — he  re- 
ceived me,  of  course,  with  great  cordiality,  i  told  him 
that  my  father,  being  engaged  in  public  business,  had 
sent  me  to  enter  myself,  at  this  college,  and  requested 
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that  lie  Would  take  me  under  his  private  guardianshipi- 
"  You  have  made  yourself  acquainted  witli  the  usual 
forms  of  admission,  I  presume,"  said  he — "Ithink,  sir, 
I  have;"  and  taking  my  pocket  book,  presented  fifteen 
pounds  for  what  is  commonly  called  salvage.  He  then 
observed,  that  the  discipline  of  the  college  required  ao 
examination,  and  inquired  politely,  if  I  was  inclined  to 
submit  to  it — I  replied  "  most  willingly."  He  rose,  and 
was  putting  his  key  into  his  bookcase,  when  he  turned 
round  and  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  from  what  school  do  you 
come?"  "  From  the  fifth-form  of  Eton  college,"  said  I. 
"  Your  name,  if  you  please,  sir."  I  gave  it  to  him.  He 
shut  the  door  of  the  bookcase,  and  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
"  I  would  not  pay  your  college  nor  yourself  so  bad  a 
compliment,  as  to  suppose  any  examination  necessary. 
Having  gone  through  all  the  ceremonies  of  entrance, 
I  took  my  leave  ,'much  prepossessed  in  favour  of  my  fu- 
ture tutor. 

I  returned  to  my  inn,  ordered  my  chaise,  when  the 
oBtler  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  the  axletree  was 
nearly  broken  in  two.  I  went  to  see  it,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  almost  separated  in  the  centre,  I  had,  of 
course,  to  wait  till  it  was  repaired.  In  the  meantime, 
I  visited,  with  my  old  acquaintances,  all  the  colleges, 
and  halts,  their  gardens,  libraries,  &c.  and  felt  a  little 
pleased  to  find  that  the  library  of  my  own  college  ex- 
ceeded all. 

Having  been  detained  a  day  or  txvo,  I  departed  for 
home,  then  Kochester,  informed  my  father  of  my  p 
ceedings,  and  especially  that  I  had  spent  all  my  money; 


There  was  in  Rochester,  among  many  others,  an 
uniable  girl,  to  whom  I  felt  a  warm  attachment-,  she 
had  been  principally  educated  in  France,  and  had  acqai- 
red  all  the  vivacity  of  that  nation,  williout  losing  the 
stability  of  her  own.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conducting 
her  and  another  young  lady  to  see  the  remains  of  Ro- 
chester castle,  said  to  be  built  by  the  Romans;  and  the 
name  of  the  city  justifies  the  belief  of  it,  for  all  the 
cities  or  towns  in  England,  whose  terminating  syllables 
are  Chester  or  caster,  were  formerly  Roman  encamp- 
ments; castra  signifying  an  encampment,  and  the  pre- 
fixed syllable  designating  its  situation.  We  were  roam- 
ing over  the  ruins,  when  something  occurred,  that 
occasioned  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  withdra\v;  she 
descended,  took  the  key  from  the  inner  part  of  the  door, 
and  locked  me  and  my  favourite  within.  We  were  so 
pleasantly  amused  with  the  surrounding  prospects,  and 
with  observations  on  the  building,  that,  thinking  she 
had  only  withdrawn  herself  for  a  kw  minutes,  we  re- 
mained, for  some  time,  ijcrfectly  at  ease;  at  last,  being 
anxious  about  her,  we  descended,  and  found  slie  had 
actually  absconded.  My  little  favourite  became  much 
irritated,  but  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  key- 
stealer  returned  and  released  us. 

A  quarrel,  of  course,  ensued  between  tile  two  fe- 
males. Tiierc  was  lo  be  a  ball  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
liad  engaged  my  little  favourite  to  tlance  with  mc;  but 
when  nic  met  in  the  assembly-room,  she  declined  dan- 
cing with  me.  I  then  told  her,  that  aeoording  to  the  rules 
of  the  assembly,  she  could  dance  widi  no  one  else 

kMany  of  the  officers  from  Chiitham  barracks  weri;  thai 
presMtt,  several  of  whom  invited  her.  1  told  them  rbat  if 
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this  lady  daiiCL-d  at  all,  she  must  dance  mith  me  the  tv 
&st  dunces.  She  persisted,  and  I  persisted,  obstinately, 
till  I  was  called  pretty  severely  to  account  for  preventing 
her  dancing  at  all.  1  remained  firm,  sitting  by  her  siiie, 
till  at  last  she  said,  "  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  go 
down  two  dances  with  you,  to  get  another  partner  after- 
wards. 

While  we  were  dancing,  a  number  of  officers,  wl 
had  not  obtained  partners,  were  standing  by;  one  seemed 
to  watch  me  particularly,  and  once  made  an  observation 
which  I  did  not  thoroughly  understand,  but  which 
seemed  of  an  injurious  nature,  directed  to  me.  I  turn< 
to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  communications 
make  to  me;  he  said  "  No,  sir," — still  I  was  hurt — but 
the  only  revenge  I  took,  was  to  request  the  major  of 
the  regiment,  a  friend  of  my  father's,  to  invite  me  to 
dine  with  the  mess,  the  next  day;  he  did  so,  and  I  at 
tended.  A  light  conversation,  but  nothing  of  a  serioui 
consequence  took  place,  respecting  the  proceedings 
the  foregoing  evening, 

I  %vas  walking  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  a  little 
tance  from  the  town,  in  company  %vlth  a  few  friends^; 
male  and  female,  when  we  met  a  gipsy,  who  begged,'] 
that  I  would  cross  my  hand  with  a  sixpence,  give  it  ti 
her,  and  she  would  tell  my  fortune.  I  indulged  the  fro- 
licksome  humour  of  my  mind,  and  did  so.  It  should  be 
mentioned  here,  that  I  had  some  how  or  other  become, 
a  conspicuous  character  in  Rochester,  and  that  the  ob> 
ject  of  these  gipsies  is  to  learn  every  thing  they  can 
of  a  private  nature.  She  had  perhaps  marked  and  recog- 
nised me.  I  held  out  my  hand- 
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-she  told  me  of  some. 


things,  that  astonished  me  at  the  moment,  of  my 


rel  with  a  young  lady,  &c.  but  promised  a  speedy  re- 
conciliation, which  indeed  shortly  took  place. 

About  this  time  a  friend  of  tnine,  an  officer  in  the 
marines,  paid  his  addresses  to  my  second  sister,  about 
two  vears  younger  than  myself,  and  frequently  seemed 
desirous  of  availing  himself  of  my  friendship,  in  plead- 
ing his  cause  to  my  sister. — I  mention  this  only  as  in- 
troductory to  the  following  remarks. 

There  is  in  the  English  language,  a  beautiful  piece 

of  poetry,  inserted  among  Mr.  Cowper's  poems,  and 

attributed  to  him  as  its  autlior;  it  is  called  the  Rose. 

This  elegant  effusion  I  always  believed  to  be  the  off- 

I  spring  of  my  sister's  muse,  till  I  saw  it  in  Mr.  Cowper's 

irks:  my  reasons  for  thinking  so  were  these: 

Our  family  were  sitting  one  evening  in  the  parlour, 

hout  company,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  the 

object  above  mentioned;  my  sister,  perhaps,  thinking 

:  her  feelings  were  too  roughly  treated,  burst  into 

rs,  and  withdrew.  The  next  morning,  at  breakfast, 

e  produced  in  manuscript,  The  Rose. — We  all  read 

^  and  were  much  pleased  with  it.  My  sister  having 

1  in  the  habit  of  wTiting  such  little  pieces,  we  attri- 

^ted  it  to  her:  she  did  not  deny  it,  and  in  the  following 

Kiy's  Magazine,  I  read  it  for  the  first  time  in  print. 

I  went  to  Cambridge,  and  for  a  little  while  was  sedate 
i  regular,  and  so  long  as  I  continued  so,  preserved  the 
icndahip  of  an  amiable  young  man,  the  son  of  commis- 
mer  Proby,  of  Chatham  dock-yard,  wherein  my  father's 
B&ce  was.  I  had  before  the  pleasure  of  an  intimacy  with 
n,  but  the  wildness  of  my  disposition  soon  broke  out, 
1 1  was  continually  frolicking.  As  he  did  not  attend 
;  same  parties  with  me,  but  attached  himself  closely 
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to  his  sttidicK  our  intimacy,  unfortunatel]'  (or  n 
ended. 

I  will  here  digress  a  little  to  relate  two 
I  was  in  the  habit,  while  at  home,  of  attending 
occasionally,  at  his  office,  to  assist  him  when 
hurried.  One  day,  when  he  was  paying  off  a  ship's- 
one  man  attended,  who  did  not  answer  exactly  the  de> 
scription  given  of  him  in  the  ship's  books.  The  cotninis*' 
sioner,  who  ahvays  attended  on  these  occasions^  CxH* 
mined  him,  and  among  others,  putthis  question,  "  wInA 
the  first  duty  of  a  sailor  when  he  is  sent  aloft?"  to  whidi 
the  tar  bluntly  replied,  "  to  take  care  of  hmtelf.**  The 
cla-ks  burst  into  a  lit  of  laughter — die  commiaaioucr 
rebuked  them.  The  sailor  was  correct,  nautically  and 
morally,  for  if  a  man  does  not  take  care  of  himaclf,  how 
can  he  expect  to  take  care  of  others? 

I  think  it  was  the  same  morning  (but  tio  nutttr) 
that  I,  being  in  the  yard  adjoining  the  oSice,  saw  a  saflof' 
coming  out  of  it  with  his  hat  plentifully  supplied  with 
guineas;  a  ragged  lar  scratching  his  head,  and  looking 
into  the  hat,  says>"  dam-me  Jack,  give  me  someoftfaoas 
shiners,"  *'  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  former, 
**  here  is  a  Iiandful,  and  when  }'ou  are  paid  off,  you  shiB 
give  mc  another." 

But  to  return  to  Cambridge:  I  had  not  becD  Aete 
long  before  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Eton  dub, 
of  the  Hie  ft  ubique,  "  Here  and  every  where,"  so  caH- 
ed  on  account  of  Its  meetings  being  held  at  diflereiit 
places.  And  lastly,  of  the  "  True  Blue,"  This  last  wii 
the  most  respectable  club  in  the  universit)*;  it  consisted^ 
only  of  nine  mem!>ers,  selected  from  four  or  five  hun- 
dred of  Trinity  college.  Its  establishment  was  of  great 
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^uitiquityi  but  the  old  records  had  been  chiefly  lost, 
when  the  name  of  lord  Sandwich  was  the  first  on  the 
list  of  those  preserved.  The  club  consisted  of  three  no- 
blemen, three  fellow  commoners,  and  three  pensioners- 
On  tlie  election  of  anew  member,  the  secretary's  notice 
to  him  was  this:  "  Sir  we  have  done  you  the  honour  to 
elect  you  a  member  of  our  club."  The  ceremony  of  ad- 
mission, consisted  of  a  promise  of  allegiance  and  faith, 
a  submission  to  the  rules,  and  after  that,  the  drinking  of 
a  pint  of  wine  from  a  blue  goblet,  beautifully  encased 
with  silver. 

Lord  Belgrave  was  then  one  composing  the  portion 
of  nobility.  To  this  respected  friend,  I  had  afterwards 
the  honour  of  dedicating  my  review  of  the  proceedings 
at  Paris,  during  part  of  the  year  1792. 

With  these  clubs,  as  well  as  vrith  private  parties,  I 
associated  freely;  but,  with  all  the  apparent  negligence 
of  study,  my  mind  was  awake  to  contemplation.  I  re- 
quired  then  but  little  sleep,  for  I  had,  like  Alexander, 
tried  to  do  without  it;  but  I,  like  him,  found  that  I  was 
mortal,  and  must  have  some.  I  would  fi-olick  freely  du. 
ring  the  evening,  but  I  had  procured  an  alarm-clock, 
which  I  used  to  set  at  four  o'clock,  and  when  it  rang  I 
immediately  got  up  and  studied  my  lessons  for  the  day, 
then  ^vent  to  bed  and  slept  till  my  school  mates  called 
on  me  to  go  to  lecture. 

They  used  to  laugh  at  me  for  my  laziness,  when 
1  not  having  attended  chapel  at  six,  they  finding  mc  in 
bed  at  seven  o'clock,  came  to  call  me  to  attend  ihe  ma- 
thematical lecture;  but  at  the  lecture  the  laugh  ceased, 
when  they  found  that  I  was  the  only  one  that  could  rca- 
dUy  solve  the  proposition. 
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I  here  attached  myself  strongly,  as  well  a 
studies,  to  electricity,  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  natu- 
ral history,  and  furnished  myself  with  a  considerable 
apparatus.  The  college  being  too  full  to  supply  me  widi 
chambers,  I  boarded  at  an  inn,  where  I  engaged  a  targe 
room  with  two  fire  places^  the  room  I  divided  bj* 
screens  into  different  parts.  I  had  a  turning  machine,  to 
the  assistance  of  which,  my  optical  tutor  several  tiuet 
applied. 

With  the  electrical  machine  I  kept  constantly  a  Ley- 
dcn  phial  charged,  and  having  spread  under  the  carpet 
on  the  outside  of  the  door,  a  brass  chain,  with  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  it  within,  I  was  prepared  to  repel  such 
visitors  as  I  did  not  wish  to  see.  One  day  I  saw  a  man 
entering  the  house  who  had  been  very  troublesome  to 
me.  I  had  then  charged  a  very  large  bottle;  I  had  a 
friend  with  me,  and  desired  him  to  retire  for  a  moment 
to  the  upper  stairs,  if  he  was  inclined  to  sec  some  fun. 
He  was  out  of  the  room  just  time  enough  for  me  Iq 
lock  the  door,  and  prepare  my  apparatus.  The  man 
came,  and  knocking  at  my  door,  1  cried  come  in,  and 
while  he  had  his  hand  applied  to  the  handle  of  itie  lock, 
endeavouring  to  open  the  door,  I  fasltned  the  brass 
chain  to  the  outside  of  the  bottle,  applied  the  ball  of  it 
to  the  handle  of  the  lock,  and  passed  the  whole  contents 
through  him. 

The  man  started,  as  I  was  afterwards  told  by.  my 
friend,  with  horror  and  astonishment;  and  rushing  dovo 
stairs,  ran  imniL'diately  home. 

As  I  mean  these  memoirs  as  a  general  confessiai: 
of  my  errors,  I  shall  mention  all  that  delicacy  will  per- 
mit.    My  obstinacv  was  the  ground-work  of  my  cba- 


■  racter,  my  passions  swayed  considerably;  I  gave  them 
icopo,  but  Reason  occasionally  culled  them  home.  I 
was  desirous  of  appearing  g-ay  niid  dashing;  but  deter- 
mined upon  being  known  as  a  scholar,  and  many  a  time 
have  I  pretended  to  be  going  out  on  a  visit,  when  1  have 
shut  myself  up  in  my  room  to  study  the  lessons  of  the 
succeeding  days. 

Having  once  so  done  I  indulged  in  a  frolic  in  the 

■  evening,  sat  up  the  whole  night,  went  to  chapel  in  the 
it  morning  at  six,  attended  my  mathematical  tutor  at 
~  eight,  and  my  classical  tutor  at  ten.  I  was  not  in  either 

situation  provided  with  a  book.  1  appeared  unprepa- 
red, but  was  really  perfect,  and  ready  to  answer  any 
question  they  could  ask  me.  At  the  lecture  at  ten  I 
was  called  upon  to  translate  a  difficult  passage  in  Sopho. 
cles,  which  some  of  my  classmates  had  bungled  at;  I 
rejoiced  at  it.  I  borrowed  a  book,  and  not  only  trans- 
lated it,  but  expatiated  considerably  upon  it,  and  ob- 
served upon  the  nature  of  the  Greek  accents.  After 
the  lecture  was  over,  I  retired  to  my  room,  and  present- 
ly afterwards  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  my  tutor, 
with  a  desire  of  conversing  with  me  on  the  subject  be- 
fore mentioned, 
r  I  observed  before  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  True 
^  Blue  Club;  its  anniversary  approached,  and  I  was  appli- 
ed to,  like  the  other  members,  on  all  sides  for  tickets  of 
invitation.  Each  member  had  a  right  to  issue  two,  but 
no  more.  The  anniversary  was  this  yeiu-  kept  at  New- 
market. We  attended  with  our  respective  visiters,  and 
had  a  sumptuous  dinner.  The  custom  after  dinner 
was  that  each  person  present  should  cull  for  such  sort 
')f  wine  as  he  pleased  tg  drink,  and  only  take  care  that 
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his  bottle  was  empty  when  the  president's  was  sq«  When 
that  took  place,  the  president  called  for  a  new  supply^ 
and  the  merriment  began  again. 

The  Newmarket  races  were  about  to  commence; 
die  Craven,  the  first  and  second  spring  meeting;  I  had 
never  attended  any.  When  tlie  first  day  advaoced^  I 
hired  a  postchaise,  and  on  my  arrival  on  the  ground  I 
desired  the  postboy  to  drive  me  as  near  the  inning* 
post  as  he  could.  I  had  been  well  guarded  against 
those  they  call  blacklegs.  My  chaise  had  scarcely  been 
fixed,  when  a  gentleman's  carriage  was  driven  up  by 
the  side  of,  and  close  to  mine.  He  immediately  let 
down  the  window,  which  I  considered  as  an  invitation 
to  me  to  do  the  same.  I  did  so,  and  we  entered  int* 
conversation.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  inclined  to  bet  on 
the  races.  I  told  him  I  was  a  stranger,  was  visitmg 
them  now  for  the  first  time,  and  knew  but  little  about 
them,  or  the  merits  of  the  horses.  He  (Observed  that 
perhaps  I  considered  him  as  one  of  those  whom  my 
guardians  had  cautioned  me  against;  but  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  so,  I  might  take  my  own  horse,  and  name 
the  bet.  I  then  told  him  I  would  stake  five  guineas  on 
a  horse  named  Anville,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  run: 
he  accepted  the  bet;  the  race  took  place,  and  I  won. 
He  then  asked  me  to  name  my  horse  and  sum  on  the 
next  race;  I  did  so,  and  won  it;  the  same  on  the  third 
and  fourth.  After  this  we  drove  about  the  ground, 
where  we  had  better  views,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  I  won  near  sixty  guineas.  I  returned  to  Cam« 
bridge,  and  the  next  day  I  went  on  horseback  with  my 
servant,  that  I  might  have  more  free  communication 
with  the  persons  assembled.    I  betted  and  won  about 
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eighty  pounds  that  mornings  on  the  third  near  a 
hundred.  On  the  Thursday,  after  having  absented 
myself  from  chapel  in  the  morning  for  four  days,  I  re- 
turned. My  tutor  sent  for  mc;  told  me  that  he  had  un. 
detstood  that  I  liad  been  at  Newmarket,  and  that  I  had 
won  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  %ovTy 
for,  for  he  dared  say  that  my  father  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  I  had  lost  as  much.  I  confessed  that 
I  had  done  wrong,  for  the  softness  of  my  amiable  tu- 
tor's manners  brought  me  to  what  compulsion  could 
never  have  effected.  After  some  very  friendly  conver- 
sation,  he  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  pro- 
per for  me  to  call  on  the  dean,  to  make  some  explana- 
tion of  the  cause,  or  apology  for  my  absence  from  cha- 
pel. I  told  hii^  I  would  go  to  the  dean  instantly:  I 
went,  and  voluntarily  confessed  my  faults;  he,  the  dean, 
told  me  that  die  necessary  discipline  of  the  college  re- 
quired that  certain  inflictions  should  be  imposed  on 
those  who  broke  its  rules,  and  he  trusted  I  would  wil- 
lingly submit.  I  told  him  that  I  would  with  cheerful- 
ness, for  my  tutor's  and  his  behaviour  had  been  so  noble 
to  me,  that  I  would  do  any  thing  cheerfully  to  please 
either.  This  was  the  way  to  subdue  obstinacy.  He  then 
asked  me  if  I  would  do  him  the  favour  of  reciting  die 
Ars  Poetica  of  Horace  on  a  certain  day  to  him;  I  told 
him  whenever  he  pleased.  He  having  appointed  the 
day,  I  called  upon  him.  Now  let  tutors  take  example 
by  this  noble  man;  but  I  need  not  expatiate.  I  entered 
his  room  at  the  time  appointed;  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
prepared  to  recite  the  Ars  Poetica.  I  told  him  I  was. 
Are  you  perfect  in  it?  Yes  sir.  Then  said  the  dean, 
your  word  is  sufficient;  I  thank  you  for  the  will,  but 
cannot  trouble  you  with  the  execution  of  it. 
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Some  days  after  this  we  were  ail  ordered  to  attend 
the  sacrament.  Many  of  us  declined  attendance.  We 
were  consequently  fined,  and  ordered  to  translate  some 
of  Locke's  chapters  on  the  human  imderstanding  into 
I^tin.  This  was  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  that  could 
have  been  imposed  on  us,  for  the  style  of  Locke  and 
the  Latin  idiom  could  hardly  be  brought  together; 
like  Voltaire's  bungling  at  Shakspeare,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  translate  him,  the  conception  of  the  author 
could  not  be  transmitted,  in  its  full  embracings  to  ano- 
ther language.  I  got  through  mine,  in  a  round  about 
way,  and  assisted  some  of  my  fellow  collegians,  till  the 
fine  of  a  shilling,  and  our  separate  exerUons  paved  the 
way  to  reconciliation. 

This  Voltaire,  by  the  by,  was  oneff  the  most  jea- 
lous men  that  ever  lived.  Proud  of  the  patronage  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  he  warred  with  talent  of  every  nature 
that  did  not  spring  from  himself,  he  dared  revile  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  but  dreaded  him,  when  on  his  death 
bed  he  sought  in  vain  for  refuge  in  those  flatteries 
which  had  supported  his  air-bome  mind.  He  pretended 
to  criticise  our  Shakspeare,  but  did  not  understand 
him;  did  he  forget  that  Shakspeare  had  an  Elizabetfa, 
while  he  had  a  king  as  patron?  The  ridiculous  fulsome 
praise  that  Boileau  bestowed  on  the  boy  Louis  XIV^ 
when  he  addresses  him  thus: 

.£t  qui  8Cu],  sans  ministrc,  u  Texample  des  dieux, 
Gouverne  tout  par  toi  meme,  et  vois  tout  par  tes  yeux, 

was  pardonable  in  comparison  of  Voltaire's  making  the 
Old  Testament  a  jest  book.  Let  any  one  examine  Vol- 
taire's countenance,  he  will  find  it  perpetually  at  war 
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adgment:  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
he  was  not  that  infidel  he  pretended  to  be;  let  the  world 
review  him  on  his  sick  bed,  and  witness  how  he  trem- 
bled when  he  had  a  fear  of  dying.  How  then  would  the 
thought  of  a  Redeemer  whom  he  had  reviled  stagger 
him,  a  Saviour  who  was  liimself  a  man  of  sorrow  and 
acquainted  with  grief. 

Voltaire  undertook  to  translate  the  greater  part  of 
the  play  of  Juhus  Cesar,  and  threw  the  shaft  of  his  in- 
tended wit  against  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare.  Among 
other  observations,  he  pretended  to  ridicule  Sliak- 
speare's  observation  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cesar,  "  Ce- 
sar does  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause,"  which  ex. 
pression,  by  the  by,  all  our  commentators,  from  John- 
son to  Tyrwhit,  have  hacked  and  mangled;  but  had 
they  examined  the  meaning  of  the  word  two  hundred 
years  ago,  in  justice  to  their  countryman,  they  would 
have  rescued  him  from  such  undeserved  censure.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  are,  as  I  think, 
this — Cesar  never  does  any  one  an  injury  (or  inflicts  a 
punishment)  without  just  cause. 

Having  been  so  fortunate,  as  I  then  thought  it,  at 
the  Craven  meeting,  my  weak  mind  and  strong  desire 
to  make  a  show,  induced  me  to  purchase  two  horses, 
one  for  the  saddle,  and  one  for  harness;  I  sent  also  to 
London  for  a  gig,  which  cost  me  forty  guineas,  and 
had  all  the  necessary  accoutrements  finished  in  the 
highest  style,  against  the  first  spring  meeting.  So 
equipped,  I  entered  with  full  spirit  into  the  sport,  and 
the  first  day  managed  my  business  very  well,  except- 
ing  that,  flushed  with  success  and  proud  of  my  fine 
black  horse,  I  raced  with  a  brother  collegian,  on  a  pro- 
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posal  from  him,  and  beat  him  as  I  thought,  I  having 
aorrived  first  at  the  goal.  This  made  me  prouder  of  mj 
new  purchase  tlian  ever.  But  I  had  not  yet  dived  into 
all  the  arcana  of  jockey  ship,  nor  had  I  the  least  idea  of 
a  plot  that  was  being  contrived  against  me.  At  dinner 
liie  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  races  of  the 
morning,  and  I  lanched  out  in  praises  of  my  steed, 
which  had  beaten  my  friend's  blood  horse,  who  now 
began  to  work  upon  my  feelings,  by  telling  me  I  beat 
him  only  by  chance,  that  his  horse  had  been  much  &* 
tigued,  but  that  if  I  chose  to  run  mine  fairly  against  hia, 
he  was  certain  he  could  beat  mc.  I  accordingly  pro> 
posed  a  match  on  the  next  day  for  fifty  pounds.  Mr. 
Thorpe,  my  friend,  declined  risking  so  large  a  aum, 
or,  indeed  any  thing  of  consequence,  and  after  a  abort 
conversation,  the  match  was  relinquished.  But  soon 
after,  a  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  would  persist  should 
any  other  person  procure  the  horse  to  run  against  mine, 
I  answered  that  I  would.  This  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Moore  (afterwards  an  attorney  in  Newyork)  took 
Mr.  Thorpe  aside,  and  made  some  bargain  with  him, 
which  secured  him  the  use  of  the  horse,  and  the  match 
was  made.  I  was  determined  to  have  the  best  rider  I 
could  procure,  and  accordingly  sought  for  a  jockey  by 
name  South.  I  found  him  at  his  home,  and  agreed 
with  him  for  the  usual  price,  five  guineas  if  he  won, 
and  three  if  he  lost  the  race.  He  then  desired  to  see 
the  horse,  which  was  called  Skylark;  I  took  him  to  the 
stable,  but  no  sooner  had  I  pointed  him  out,  than,  glan- 
cmg  an  eye  of  contempt,  Mr.  South  turned  north 
about,  and,  observing  grumblingly  that  he  would  send 
somebody  else  to  bestride  him,  walked  off  contempta- 
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ously,  leaving  the  despised  beast  and  myself  to  our 
mutual  contemplations. 

I  began  now  to  feel  my  error,  and  perceive  whither 
my  folly  had  conducted  me;  for  the  judgment  of  so 
celebrated  a  jockey  was  infallible.  I  would  wilUngly 
have  broken  off  the  match,  especially  as  I  had  been 
told  that  it  was  necessary  to  starve  the  animal  during 
the  night,  that  he  might  run  lighter  in  the  morning;  but 
the  match  was  play  or  pay,  and  poor  Skylark  was 
doomed  to  physic  and  the  lash. 

The  important  hour  arrived,  the  jockeys  mounted, 
the  signal  was  given,  the  horses  started,  but  alas  for 
me!  non  passibus  aquis!  the  little  blood  made  two 
stretches  to  one  of  my  noble  black,  which,  like  Eneas's 
wife,  was  left  so  far  behindt  that  when  the  winner  of 
the  race  had  arrived  at  the  inning  post,  he  found  him- 
self alone,  and  had  to  return  to  look  for  the  companion 
ivith  whom  he  started. 

Here  then  was  the  first  ^'  check  to  proud  ambition" 
-—fifty-three  guineas  thrown  away  for  the  scandalous 
fame  of  running  a  horse  at  Newmarket;  and  prudence 
and  common  sense  bartered  for  the  laughter  and  ridi- 
cule of  my  acquaintances;  but  I  was  naturally  good  na- 
tured,  and  though  Armstrong  observes  that  ^^  mere 
good  nature  is  a  fool,''  yet  had  I  occasionally,  perhaps 
too  seldom, 

Sense  and  spirit  with  humanity, 

which  made  good  nature  almost  virtue;  for  though  not 
gifted  with  prophetic  thought,  I  had  sense  enough  to 
perceive  my  follies  after  they  had  occurred,  Spirit 
enough  to  bear  the  ridicule  they  deserved,  and  humani- 
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ty  enough  to  smile  forgiveness  on  those  who  1m19^ 
themselves  merry  at  my  expense;  but  I  wanted  courage 
(o  oppose  temptation. 

I  continued  visiting  Newmarket  during  the  whole 
of  the  first  spring  meeting,  betting  with  various  suc- 
cess, and  returnuig  occasionally  to  attend  chapel  in  the 
morning,  to  save  appearances,  and  \vas,  upon  the  whole, 
a  winner. 

I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  assemblies 
at  Cambridge,  and  also  at  Bury  St.  Edmond's,  a  town, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  between  twenty  and  diirty  mileii 
from  Cambridge.  Three  of  my  fellow  collegians  were 
dining  with  me  one  day,  \vhen  it  was  proposed  to  set  off 
immediately  after  dinner  to  Bury  and  attend  the  ball; 
we  all  consented;  but  it  was  agreed  that,  to  prevent  dis- 
appointments in  obtaining  hair- dressers,  for  crops  were 
not  yet  in  fasliion,  we  should  complete  our  adjustment 
before  we  left  Cambridge;  accordingly  we  hired  a  coach 
and  four,  and  entered  it  fully  arranged  for  the  asscmbly- 
The  uneasy  posture  in  wliich  we  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  ourselves,  from  the  fear  of  discom- 
posing  our  artificial  curls  and  queues,  wearied  us  ex- 
cessively during  the  first  stage,  and  when  we  stopped 
to  refresh  the  horses,  that  the  succeeding  stage  might 
prove  less  tiresome,  we  requested  the  landlady  of  the 
inn  to  leod  us  a  small  table,  a  candle,  and  a  pack  of  cards, 
wherewith  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  to  keep  our  frizzled 
and  powdered  heads  in  an  wclining,  instead  of  a  recli- 
ning position.  She  consented;  furnished  us  with  a 
candle,  cards,  and  a  neat  little  round  table,  n-hich  slionc 
like  glass.  The  driver  being  ready,  we  drew  up  the 
windows,  fixed  aursdvcs,  and  drove  off.    But  scarcely 


had  we  proceeded  half  a  mile,  before  we  percetved  An 
our  olfactory  nen'es  \rcre  violenily  assaulted  by  an 
odourthat  differed  a  liltle  from  that  of  any  of  the  per- 
Ciiines  of  Arabia,  or  their  imitations  that  wc  had  been 
acquainted  xvith.  We  snuffed  and  snufed,  till  at  last 
u-e  traced  it  to  the  table.  Having  detected  the  culprit, 
we  let  down  the  window,  and  threw  him,  cards,  candle, 
and  candlestick  into  the  road,  and  during  the  remain>- 
dcr  of  the  journey,  substituted  conversation  as  the  anii. 
dote  to  the  Ictharf^ic  disposition  that  was  creeping  ovet 
us.  At  last  we  reached  Bur)-,  and  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  hotel,  where  the  assembly  was  held;  the  dances 
had  already  began;  we  purchased  our  tickets,  and  having 
entered  the  ball  room,  were  not  a  little  chagrined  in 
finding  our  former  partners  engaged;  but  our  sensations 
were  soon  changed,  when  we  perceived  a  general  whis- 
per, titter,  and  strong  symptoms  of  ribibility  directed 
towards  us;  wliile  we  were  wondcrinij  what  it  could 
mean,  an  acquaintance  of  ours  (for  wc  were  pretty  well 
known)  came  to  us,  and  desired  us  to  look  at  our  stock'- 
ings;  we  did  so,  and  immediately  found  the  cause  of  the 
emotions  we  had  excited.  Our  good  landlady  at  the  inn 
where  we  had  stopped,  in  order  to  make  her  table  ap- 
pear to  the  greatest  advantage,  had  drenched  it  plenti- 
fully in  linseed  oil,  which  not  having  been  imbibed  by 
the  tasteless  wood,  had  communicated  itself  very  hbe- 
rally  with  such  parts  of  our  habiliments  as  being  more 
susceptible  of  such  favours,  had  occasionally  cotne  in 
friendly  contact  with  it.  Here  then  was  a  pretty  di- 
lemma. We  had  no  opportunity  of  changing  any  part 
of  our  dress,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  arm  our- 
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selves  with  wit  and  humour  for  defence  against  the  nu- 
merous observations  made  to  us  on  the  occasion. 

.  The  second  spring  meeting  now  came  on,  and  I, 
not  yet  glutted  with  these  new  scenes,  attended  it.  But 
Foiitune,  in  this  instance,  stripped  her  bandage  froni  her 
eyes,  and,  seeing  clearly,  treated  me  as  I  deserved.  She 
devested  m»  of  those  favours  I.  had  abused;  still,  with 
the  wantonness  of  coquetry,  played  her  fascinating 
gambols,  till  she  had  teazed  me  into  ruin;  not  conteirt 
with  the  follies  of  the  morning,  I  rushed  to  the  faro  and 
£0  tables  in  the  evening.  One  night  I  had  won  about 
forty  guineas,  and  returned  to  the  inn  to  supper,  with 
a  determination  to  retire  early.  Alas!  my  detennina- 
lions  were  but  as  chaff  scattered  on  a  molehill,  which  the 
first  breath  would  blow  away:  after  supper  a  par^  was 
proposed: — ^like  a  lion  I  resisted  all  injunctions,  such 
as  **  you  mustf  and  you  shall  go;"  but  by  the  persuasive 
tones  of  conviviality,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  led  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter.  I  joined  the  party,  lost  all  my 
money,  and  returned  home  pennyless.  Luckily  I  had 
paid  my  bill  while  I  had  money,  intending  to  return  to 
Cambridge  the  next  morning,  and  also  for  the  post- 
chittse  which  I  had  ordered  at  four  in  the  morning,  that 
I  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  encroaching  on 
the  dean's  kindness  in  passing  over  my  absence  from 
chapel. 

On  my  return  to  the  hotel  I  suffered  the  torments  of 
the  damned:  in  one  or  two  hours  I  had  lost  above  <me 
hundred  and  fifty,  guineas.  A  little,  but  a  little  while 
before,  I  had  been .  cheerful  as  the  morning  lark,  now 
was  I  as  dull  as  the  armadillo  in  his  winter's  cave,  with- 
out his  insensibility.  I  went  to  bed,  sweet  refuge  for 
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the  innocent,  a  thorny  torture  to  the  guilty.  I  tosbOil  ^ 
about  till  four  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  informed  ' 
my  chaise  was  ready;  I  arose,  entered  it,  and  in  the  'r 
desperate  delinum  of  disappointment  passed  the  hours  i 
that  conveyed  me  to  my  college — for  what?  To  attend  | 
chapel  at  six.  For  what  again?  To  pour  my  repentairt  j 
feelings  in  prayers  to  the  Most  High?  O  no!  to  shield  t 
myself  from  inflictions  which  I  should  have  incurred  ■' 
had  I  not  been  there. 

Looking  over  my  accounts  on  my  return  to  Caitf?  J 
bridge,  I  found  myself  near  two  hundred  pounds  iitJ 
debt.     1  immediately  wrote  a  penitential  letter  to  my  ■ 
too  good  father,  telling  him  frankly  and  without  reserW  J 
all  tl)at  I  had  done,  and  requesting  the  means  to  di^ ,  j 
charge  my  debts.     My  generous  father,  in  answer,  it* 
ter  some  mild  censures  of  my  extravagance,  wrote  to 
me,  giving  mc  permission  to  draw  on  my  cousin,  his 
agent  in  London,  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds,  seventy-fifp  pounds  sterling  more  than  I  had 
asked  for.     I  immediately,    with  grateful  sensations, 
and  a  resolution  never  to  offend  such  liberality,  went 
to  the  Cambridge  bank,  wrote  my  draft,  and  received 
my  money. 

I  paid  my  debts,  and  found  myself  pretty  Mcll  oft' 
for  ready  money.  The  vacation  was  now  approaching, 
and  I  longed  to  lanch  farther  into  the  world. 

I  had  at  this  time  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Ji 
young  gentleman  whom  I  esteemed  most  dearly. 
Whenever  we  happened  not  to  be  engaged  in  parties, 
we  used  to  dine  together  in  my  room.  Our  reguhr 
dinner  being  beefsteaks  and  oyster  sauce.  We  sat  a 
considerable  time  after  dinner,  drinking  wine  to  be  sure, 


but  profiting  each  other  by  such  conversation  a&  kept 
Ac  understanding  awake,  while  it  arousctl  the  lighter 
faculties  to  wit  and  mirth. 

This  young  gentleman,  whose  name  I  may  saicly 
mention;  for  it  only  can  be  accompanied  with  grace  and 
honour,  Mr.  Cair,  was  the  son  of  a  most  respectable  and 
respected  clergyman  in  Cheshire.  He  had  invited  mc 
to  spend  a  month  with  him  at  his  father's  house  in  Che" 
shire;  I  had,  on  his  receiving  a  letter  of  approbatioa  from 
bis  father,  consented;  but  his  father,  in  the  same  let- 
ter informed  him  that  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  re- 
ceive a  visiter  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  his  com- 
munication, as  he  was  about  painting  his  house.  Cazr 
then  proposed  that  we  should  take  a  trip  in  the  mean- 
while  through  Wales,  proposing  to  mc  that,  if  I,  o«  my 
part,  would  furnish  m)*  horses,  gig,  and  servant,  he 
would  pay  all  the  cash  expenses  of  the  journey.  This 
being  agreed  to,  we  started  with  the  usual  resolutions 
of  young  men,  easily  made,  as  easily  broken,  to  conduct 
ourselves  on  the  principles  of  the  strictest  economj-. 
Af^er  passing  through  the  delightful  village  of  Thame, 
whose  waters  joining  the  Isis,  form  the  celebrated  river 
Thame-Isis,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  Thames,  which 
village  strikes  my  mind  this  moment  as  the  most  de- 
lightful and  enchan'iig  I  ever  saw.  We  made  our 
first  stop  of  any  duration  at  the  university  of  Osford, 
According  to  our  original  plan  we  liad  calculated  on 
staying  only  one  day  to  glance  on  a  few  friends,  and 
proceed  on;  but  we  had  scarcely  visited  one,  before  we 
tvere  solicited  by  a  number  of  old  associates,  Carr  by 
his  Westminster,  and  I  by  my  Eton  acquaintances,  to 
dine  with  ihem.    One  party  led  to  another,  and  al- 
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though  we  were  always  on  the  eve  of  departuir,  it 
M-as  still  "  to-morro^v  and  to-morroiv  and  to-morrow," 
which  crept  on  in  its  ptttj'  pace  to  the  last  guinea  in 
Carr's  pocket.  We  were  detained  a  fortnight,  had  put 
up  at  the  Star  inn,  one  of  the  best  in  England,  but  as 
the  good  things  of  liiis  world  are  not  often  bestowed 
on  travellers,  we  iiad  to  paj'  for  them.  After,  therefore, 
having  given  dinners  and  suppers  occasionally  duringa 
fortnight,  when  we  began  to  feel  it  necessary  to  call  for 
our  bill,as  a  preparation  for  our  departure;  it  was  brought 
to  us  in  our  chamber  while  we  were  equipping  ourselves 
for  the  proposed  excursion  through  Wales.  Carr  recciv- 
cd  it,  and  a  certain  prolongation  of  his  visage  prognosti- 
cated distress;  a  sudden  paleness  intimated  the  sum  to- 
talas  being  more  than  he  expected.  We  dismissed  the 
waiter,  and  I  called  to  him  to  learn  \vhat  was  the  mat- 
ter. "  Why,"  said  he,  "  1  have  neither  money  enough 
to  pay  our  expenses  through  Wales,  nor  to  clear  us 
from  this  house."  "  Well  then,  Carr,"  I  replied,  "  I 
must  help  you,"  and  accordingly,  on  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  his  purse,  and  finding,  on 
an  accurate  parallel  drawn  between  that  and  the  charges 
in  the  bill,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  sixteen  guineas,  I 
supplied  him;  but  this  so  lightened  mine,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  send  my  servant  to  the  Cambridge  bank, 
■with  a  draft  for  forty  pounds,  on  my  father's  agent  in 
London,  t  gel  It  cashed,  bring  it  to  Buxton,  and  await 
my  arrival  there. 

A  fcw  days  before  our  departure  from  Oxford,  we 
invited  all  our  friends  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening 
with  us,  and  a  jovial  party  indeed  we  had.  It  was  cus- 
tomary after  dinner,  to  prepare  for  singing  tfaat  CKceU 
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oclient  quintctto  "  Hark  the  merry  Ciirist's  Churcli 
Bells,"  and  await  their  ringing;  then  strike  up  at  once; 
from  its  being  a  local  song,  every  student  who  could 
sing  at  all  \vas  acquainted  with  it,  and  from  its  being 
continually  practised,  we  heard  it  sung  on  this  occasioD 
with  very  great  effect.  During  the  former  part  of  the 
afternoon  all  went  well; 

Wine  whet  the  «0>/,  improved  its  native  force, 
And  gave  a  pleasant  flavour  to  discourse. 

But  when  the  caeoethes  bihendi  began  to  operate,  wit, 
argument,  and  common  sense  took  unto  themselves 
wings  and  flew  away,  and  the  head  being  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  giving  or  receiving  pleasure,  the  feet  were 
called  upon  to  bear  the  body,  if  they  could,  in  rambles 
through  the  town  till  supper-time.  The  ori^nal  par^, 
being  numerous,  we  separated  into  detachments,  and 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  whole  town  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  Oxonians  had,  as  they  called  it,  a  great 
deal  of  fun,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  they 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Some  were  arrested  by 
the  watchmen,  others  by  the  proctors,  and  a  few  by 
private  families,  till  the  names  of  the  individuals  and 
their  respective  colleges  being  taken,  they  were  releas- 
ed on  information  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  had 
dbed,  and  their  promise  of  appearing  before  authority 
the  next  day. 

The  first  riot  being  over,  they  dropped  in,  one  by 
one,  a  little  discomposed  in  dress,  to  supper;  then  was 
laid,  during  the  dereliction  of  reason,  a  plot  for  revenge 
on  those  who  had  interrupted  their  amusements,  to  be 
executed  before  they  slept.    No  sooper  after  supper 
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were  thsy  'again  Bacchi  pleni,  than  they  sallied  out  in 
small  parties,  to  attack  the  different  posts  of  the  enemy, 
returning  occasionally  to  relate  their  success  to  the  gar- 
rison.  But  the  proctors,  with  their  assistants,  were 
watchful,  the  guardians  of  the  night  did  their  duty,  and 
the  injured  were  determined  to  have  redress.  Broken 
tamps,  windows,  &c.  were  to  be  paid  for,  and  all  the 
misdemeaning  young  gentlemen  were  to  be  subjected 
to  the  requisite  discipline  of  the  university  the  next 
day.  At  last  Nature  effected  what  inclination  would 
have  deferred,  and  imposed  on  all  the  necessity  of  reti- 
ring, as  well  as  they  could,  to  their  respective  colleges. 

Carr  and  myself,  although  we  had  no  personal  con- 
cern in  the  riots,  felt  ourselves  implicated  by  instru- 
mentality; we  accordingly  determined,  for  the  honour 
of  oar  own  university,  to  wait  on  the  proctors  early  the 
next  morning,  and  make  such  apologies  as  authoritj" 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  two  young  men  of  the  sister 
establisiiment  incautiously  occasioning  disturbances. 

We  did  so,  and  by  a  well-timed  acknowledgment 
of  error,  rescued  ourselves  from  obloquy,  and  consider- 
ably mitigated  the  inflictions  on  our  friends. 

After  taking  leave  of  the  Oxonians,  we  set  off, 
thoughtlessly,  to  pursue  our  tour  tlirough  Wales.  We 
arrived  at  Bristol,  Mf/tthe  largest  city  in  England,  ex- 
cepting London.  The  house  we  put  up  at  was  highly 
celebrated  for  its  larder,  which  was  constantly  supplied 
with  provisions  of  all  kinds:  indeed  it  had  more  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  market-house  than  an  appendage  to  a  ta 
vern.  Here  we  dined;  and  after  dinner  repaired  to  the 
Severn  side,  to  inquire  for  a  conveyance  across  it-  The 
breadth  of  the  river  staggered  us;  and  the  mountains 
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seemed  to  frown  refusal  of  admission  to  pockets 
tily  supplied.  We  returned  to  the  tavern  for  consulta- 
tion on  ways  and  means;  calculated  our  resources;  and 
at  last  found  that  our  united  purses  would  bear  no  hea- 
vier tax  than  what  would  be  sufficient  to  take  us,  by 
the  shortest  road,  to  the  house  of  my  friend's  father. 
We  therefore  determined  to  leave  the  Severn  to  run 
unmolested  by  us,  "  among  its  crisped  reeds,"  and  for 
once  to  pursue  a  direct  line,  in  spite  of  Hogarth.  But 
even  in  this  course  a  little  management  was  necessary; 
for  we  had  spent  more  money  at  Oxford  than  would 
have  paid  the  expenses  of  our  intended  tour  three  times. 
There  was,  however,  no  alternative:  it  was  this  road  or 
none.  We  therefore  contrived,  by  arriving  at  one  ta- 
vern too  early,  and  at  another  too  late  for  dinner,  to  save 
enough  for  a  comfortable  supper  at  night;  which  we 
enjoyed  most  heartily.  .At  last  we  arrived  at  Conglc-r 
ton,  the  whole  funds  of  our  united  slock  being  eighteen 
pence.  But  we  were  within  eleven  miles  of  iMr.  Can's 
house.  We  ordered  a  dinner,  the  first  we  had  been 
able  to  procure  for  several  days.  But  as  wc  could  not 
pay  for  it,  it  was  agreed  between  us,  tliat  Carr  should 
take  my  horse  and  gig,  drive  to  his  father's  to  obtain 
money,  and  return  to  me  in  the  morning;  while  I  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  ihe 
bill.  He  did  so;  and  brought  me  ten  guineas,  M'ith 
which  I  set  off  (liis  father's  house  not  being  yet  ready 
for  my  reception)  to  Buxton. 

A  singular  occurrence  took  place  during  my  short 
journey  this  day.  As  I  approached  Buxton,  I  observetj 
a  heavy  cloud  behind  me,  surcharged  with  water. , 
hurtied  on  to  prevent  its  overtaking  me. 


Emwnere  the  angle,  perhaps,  Tiadtwinerfif 
!cn  of  two  ranges  of  mountains.  The  mountains  di- 
Fvcrgird  so  as  to  make  this  angle  about  thirty  degrees. 
On  looking  back,  I  observed  the  cloud  separate;  the 
attraction  of  each  range  of  mountains  being  equal  and 
opposite,  rent  in  twain  the  cloud,  and  each  part  dis- 
charged its  contents  on  each  side  of  me,  while  1  was 
perfectly  free  from  rain  in  the  valley.  The  cloud,  hav- 
ing  passed  over  the  range  of  mountains,  again  united; 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  arriving  at  the  hall  at  Buxton 
completely  drenched. 

I  alighted,  inquired  for  my  servant,  and  found  that 
he  had  not  yet  arrived.  I  asked  for  dinner;  but  was 
told  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  supplying  more  than 
the  ordinar)'  dinner.  However,  after  observing  that  I 
came  to  make  some  stay  there,  placing  my  name  among 
the  list  of  visiters,  and  cajoling  the  head  waiter  awhile, 
by  remarking  on  the  neatness  of  the  house;  the  conve- 
niency  of  every  thing,  ("  a  little  flattery  sometimes  does 
well")  1  succeeded  in  procuring  a  chicken  and  a  bottle 
of  claret.  While  attending  on  me,  I  questioned  him 
concerning  the  company  then  at  the  watering  place,  and 
j^articularly  respecting  the  nature  of  the  amusements 
adopted  for  recreation.  He  replied  that  he  knew  of  no 
other  than  that  of  drinking  tea  and  playing  cards.  Pretty 
amusements,  truly!  "  thinks  I  to  myself."  For  a  young 
man,  just  lanching  into  life,  this  won't  suit  very  ivell. 
i  had  scarcely  finished  my  dinner,  when  a  young  gen- 
tleman, having  seen  my  name  on  the  public  register  of 
visiters,  requested  permission  to  speak  with  me.  He 
entered  the  room,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  in  him  an 
oW  college  acquaintance.    This  gave  some  stimulns  to 
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my  spirits,  which  began  to  be  a  little  depressed,  from 
the  information  given  by  the  waiter;  for  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  for  the  enjoyment  of  bails,  concerts,  plays, 
8cc.  But  my  friend,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  there  some  time,  and  had 
found  it  so  dull  a  place,  that  he  had  determined  to  leave 
it  on  the  morrow.  I  told  him  I  had  understood,  from 
the  waiter's  description  of  the  company  at  the  difierent 
houses  in  Buxton,  that  there  were  ingredients  enough 
to  make  up  a  most  elegant  feast  for  delicacy's  palate; 
and  that  all  that  appeared  requisite  was,  a  man  of  spirit 
to  bring  them  into  proper  combination.  "  Then,"  re- 
plied he,  *^  do  you  undertake  it;  for  you  are  used  to 
frolick."  "  With  all  my  heart,'*  said  I, "  but  I  shaU  need 
a  first  introduction."^  ^^  That  I  can  give  you  immedi- 
ately," answered  my  friend,  "  come  with  me  into  the 
tea-room,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  all  the  company 
here."  Having  made  a  little  arrangement  in  my  dress. 
I  attended  my  friend.  The  first  family  to  which  I  was 
introduced  was  that  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  The 
countess  was  immediately  so  condescending  as  to  ask 
me  to  drink  tea  with  her  party.  I  accepted  grateful^' 
the  invitation;  and  while  the  table  was  being  preparedp 
my  friend  introduced  me  to  every  individual  in  the 
house. 

Let  it  be  considered  bv  the  candid  reader,  and  I 
hope  I  may  observe  it  without  the  imputation  of  vanity^ 
that  I  was  then  a  gay,  dashing  young  man,  of  tolerable 
figure  and  some  accomplishments;  that,  as  an  addition 
to  the  sanction  of  my  friend,  who  had  prepared  the  com- 
pai;y  for  my  reception,  by  lavished  encomiums  on  my 
talents,  while  I  had  been  dressing;    I  had  equipped 
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myself  In  the  uniform  of  the  True  Blue  cUib,  consider- 
ed, by  all  acquainted  with  U»c  university  of  Cambridge, 
as  the  highest  badge  of  honour  the  students  of  Trinity 
college  can  bestow.  These  circumstances  I  mention 
only  to  account,  in  some  measure,  for  llie  facilitj-  with 
which  I  acquired  an  intimacy  with  those  who  were  90 
much  my  superiors  in  rank  and  fortune. 

During  our  refreshment,  I  readily  contracted  a  Ci- 
.miliar  intimacy  with  the  honourable  William  Maithmd, 
the  son  of  lord  Lauderdale,  and  was  honoured  by  the 
■affability  of  his  amiable  sister,  lady  Jane.  Our  conver- 
sation  turned  to  the  amusements  of  the  place:  Maitland 
observed  that  there  were  none;  iiud  that  cards  were  the 
only  refuge  afforded  to  those  who  could  not  otherwise 
employ  their  time.  A  party  was  proposed;  I  joined  it. 
and  with  a  feeling  that  would  ha^'e  been  reluctant,  but 
for  the  opportunity  it  gave  me  of  continuing  with  a  com- 
pany that  delighted  me.  In  the  midst  of  the  game,  when 
I  became  tired  of  poring  over  black  and  red  spots. 
"  surely,"  Kiys  I  to  Mr.  Maitland,  "  we  can  contrive 
some  amusement,  that  tvill  be  more  acceptable  10  the 
young  ladies  than  this." — "  And  what  will  you  con- 
trive for  the  old  ones?"  observed  lady  Lauderdale;  "  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  daughters  dance,"  said  I,  "  wiUi 
the  renovation  of  their  own  feelings,  by  tlie  admired 
proxy.  Let  us  bring  the  company  at  Buxton  together; 
let  us  cordially  agree  to  make  ourselves  as  happy  as  we 
can."  Maitland  agreed  widi  my  proposal;  and  it  was 
determined  that  we  should,  the  next  day,  visit  all  the 
families  in  the  difTerent  houses  of  accommodation,  and 
invite  a  general  meeting  at  the  Hall,  so  called,  our 
place  of  residence,  for  a  ball  on  the  Friday  following. — 
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We  suffered  not  our  plan  to  die  away;  we  put  it  in  exe- 
cution the  next  morning:  on  the  Friday  evening,  near- 
ly all  the  visiters  attended;  and  the  result  of  a  happy 
meeting  was,  a  determination  that  we  should  have  as- 
semblies twice  a  week,  at  the  respective  houses  alter- 
nately. 

Thus  was  a  dull,  insipid,  card-plajring,  time-kiUing 
place,  turned  so  far  into  a  scene  of  rational  amusement: 
well  regulated  society  banished  unnecessary  etiquette^ 
and|  by  the  exertions  of  two  young  strangers,  coun- 
tesses and  their  daughters  were  birought  together,  in 
defiance  of  the  ceremonious  consideration  ofv^  should 
pay  the  first  visit. 

It  may  not  prove  irrelevant  to  my  future  observa- 
tions, to  offer  to  the  American  reader,  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  which  afterwards  proved  to  me  die 
scene  of  superior  delight,  and  the  extreme  of  folly. 

Buxton  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Derbyshire;  in 
the  midst  of  a  romantic,  but  not  very  fertile  neighbour- 
hood: its  celebrity  is  principally  owing  to  the  hot  springs, 
to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  hotel,  called  the  Hall,  in 
which  I  resided,  had  attached  to  it  two  baths,  into  which 
the  water  of  the  hot  springs  was  ccmveyed.  There  was 
in  front  of  it,  a  delightful  grove,  and  walks  intersected 
a  well  cultivated  shrubbery.  Other  hotels  for  accom- 
modation for  visiters,  with  shops,  a  turning  manu- 
factory for  the  beautiful  and  various  spars  the  country 
produced,  with  a  few  private  houses,  then  formed  the 
principal  part  of  the  settlement.  There  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village,  two  extraordinary  natural  curi- 
osities; the  one  is  under  a  mountain  called  the  Peak; 
the  other  is  denominated  Poole's  Hole.  The  opening  of 
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ihe  subterraneous  cavern  under  tlie  Peak,  is  very  ex 
pansivc;  the  principal  cavity  is  so  large  as  to  admh 
of  a  roj>e  manufactory  being  carried  on  in  it:  the  extent 
of  it,  though  traced  to  a  considerable  distance,  cannot 
be  ascertained,  on  account  of  a  rock  which  touches  the 
stream  that  runs  through  it  and  thereby  impedes  further 
penetration.  About  tlie  middle  of  it  is  another  rock, 
descending  ^vithin  two  feet  of  the  water,  under  which 
visiters  have  to  pass  lying  in  a  boat.  To  visiters,  incli- 
ned to  be  munificent,  an  hour  or  two  may  be  spent 
with  the  highest  gratification;  for  on  tlic  hint  given,  the 
principal  vaults  are  lighted  up,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
lights  from  the  spars,  form  a  most  enchanting  siglit:  to 
add  to  the  enchantment,  a  band  of  choristers  are  sud- 
denly heard  from  a  natural  orchestra,  to  which  they  as- 
cend by  a  private  way,  just  as  you  have  passed  through 
a  gloomy  narrow  passage,  and  entered  into  a  cavern 
of  astonishing  expanse  and  height. 
'•  One  day,  as  I  was  informed,  a  person  desired  to  ex- 
■^ore  this  subterraneous  cavern,  but  would  only  be  at 
tlie  expense  of  one  candle:  a  guide  attended  him.  They 
had  passed  under  the  middle  rock,  and  nearly  arrived 
at  the  termination  of  the  cavern,  when  tJie  candle  was 
accidentally,  orpurposely  extinguished.  The  economist 
had  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could  with  his  guide, 
and  remain  widi  his  own  fears,  during  his  solitary  pen- 
ance, till  two  candles  were  brought  to  relieve  him  and 
his  pocket. 

The  other  natural  curiosity,  is  a  subterraneous  cavi- 
ty, called  Poole's  Hole:  some  part  of  the  roof  of  this 
phenomenon  having  evinced  a  greater  inclination  to  the 
stream  that  bubbled  among  the  rocks  below,  than  to  the 
arch  above,  descended  one  day.  in  all  the  majesty  o*" 
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detpodsm,  and  said  to  it;  *^  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but 
no  farther:"  but  the  superior  power  of  human  ingenui- 
ty removed  the  obstacle;  and,  while  afterwards  lowering 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  the  workmen  found  a  human 
skeleton:  one  of  them  immediately  cried  out:  *^  These 
must  be  the  bones  of  that  man  who  was  missed  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  supposed  to  have  been  murdered.'* 
The  interposition  of  Providence  for  the  discovery  of 
crimes,  is  so  worthy  of  consideration  from  the  succeed- 
ing remark,  that  I  shall  make  it  a  virtue  to  relate  it  in 
its  vulgar  garb. — Unguardedly,  a  man,  then  present, 
observed:  "  No,  I'll  be  damned  if  these  bones  are  his, 
for  Atf  does  not  lie  here."  It  immediately  struck  his  com- 
panions,  that  if  the  man  could  know  that  the  murdered 
person  did  not  lie  therty  he  must  know  where  he  did  lie: 
accordmgly,  they  questioned  him;  the  embarrassment^ 
consequent  on  guilt,  oppressed  him,  till  he  confessed 
the  crime^— and  was  afterwards  hanged. 

But  Maitland  and  myself  had  only  hitherto  promo- ^ 
ted  two  evening's  entertainment  during  the  week,  and 
we  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  be  happy  ourselves, 
and  to  make  others  so,  during  the  whole  time  we  re- 
mained at  the  watering  place.  We  therefore  proposed 
every  «pecies  of  delicate  amusement,  our  youthful  ima- 
ginations could  suggest,  and  occasionally  put  them  in 
practice. 

And  now,  as  I  am  about  to  embark  on  a  portion  of 
the  history  of  a  family  still  living,  to  the  liberality  of 
whose  sentiments  I  was  indebted  for  the  highest  ratioual 
gratification;  may  I  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  tliere 
is  in  human  nature  an  ingenuous  feeling  emanating  from 
the  breast  of  real  virtue,  that  will  not  shrink  from  the 
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acknowlegment  of  former  intimacy,  with  a  beii^  who 
could  once  please,  bllt  who  is  now  become  the  victim 
of  misfw^une. 

To  you,  earl  Bective,  to  your  almost  adored  family. 
Land  their  amiable  associates  in  delights,  that  raise  tlie 
soul  to  heaven,  that  teach  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
by  proving  what  we  might  be,  if  we  would,  I  am 
indebted  for  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life.  Sweet, 
indeed,  was  the  intercourse  of  friendship:  every  valve 
leading  to  my  heart  was  open  to  receive  it,  and  in  your's, 
my  lord,  none  seemed  closed  against  me. 

My  noble  friend!  i\'ho  so  often  intrusted  your  ami- 
able and  beloved  daughter  to  my  care,  do  justice  to  my 
memory  for  the  sake  of  llie  feelings  of  the  numerous 
connexions  whom  I  have  left.  Should  lady  Harriet  her- 
self, honour  these  pages  with  a  perusal,  she  will  drop,  at 
least  one  tear  on  the  follies  of  him  whom  she  once 
deigned  to  honour,  luid  thought  worthy  of  her  socicQ'. 

Pshaw!  this  wont  do;  this  is  the  indulgence  of  feel- 
ing; this  is  gratitude;  this  is  acknowlegment  of  past 
favours;  past  twenty-five  years.  According  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  world,  past  favours  should  be 
forgotten,  wlien  you  can  receive  no  more.  But  the 
fountain  of  the  eye  is  inexhaustible:  the  dews  of  recol- 
lection will  lend  t/ieir  moisture  to  the  stream  that  pays 
loo  liberally  its  tribute  to  a  burning  sun.  The  superfi- 
cial glance  of  ordinary  travellers  through  life,  will,  in 
the  pride  of  ignorance,  condemn  what  they  cannot  im- 
mediatdy  explain;  while  the  humility  of  science  gives 
optics  to  the  mind,  enabling  it  to  penetrate  to  the  soui 
of  nature,  as  of  man,  and  fix  its  steadfast  gaze  in  vene- 
ration of  divine  supremacy:  but  out  upon  that  mech«n- 
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ism  that  fashions  virtue  by  the  rule  and  square;  and 
sells  its  artificial  structures  to  ungenerous  vice.  Give 
me  the  being  that  sees  and  feels;  that  smiles  in  rapture  on 
the  talents  of  another;  weeps  o'er  his  brother's  sorrow; 
glows  with  admiration  of  superiority;  but  bends  to  the 
unfortunate;  relieving,  he  knows  not  why;  and  cherish- 
ing,  he  knows  not  wherefore— ^but  that  there  is  a  God. 
To  virtues  such  as  these,  even  ^ge  may  bow  with 
youthful  rapture;  nor  need  the  blush  display  its  crimson 
on  the  cheek  of  her  who  reads:  where  the  supremer 
virtues  are,  in  him  who  can't  admire  there  must  be  vice; 
and  it  is  the  serpent's  venom  only  that  our  nature  shrinks 
from.  We  love  in  our  domestic  animals,  the  feelings 
that  inspire  their  confidence,  if  they  will  force  the  eye  to 
shed  the  tears  of  sensibility;  so  if  a  female  will  be  all 
that's  good,  she  cannot  but  expect  to  be  adored — for 
changing  only  the  past  to  the  present,  T  might  observe, 
in  the  words  of  Metastasio. 

Ah!  sc  amabile  tu  sfifi, 
Colpa  miaci'udel  iion  6, 

But,  I  must  pursue  my  history,  regular  or  irre- 
gular; yet  will  the  soul  sometimes  burst  forth  in  spite 
of  all  restrictions— -then  be  my  apology— ^^human  nature. 

All  endeavours  are  in  vain!  I  cannot  yet  proceed—- 
the  bosom  will  swell;  the  sigh  will  force  its  way;  the 
tear  will  fall  in  spite,  or  in  defiance  of  mortal  economy 
or  pride,  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  duties  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  divine  Author  of  our  existencCi 
which  teach  us  the  admiration  of  virtue,  which  teach  us 
to  love  and  respect — Lady  Harriet!  as  I  loved  and  re- 
spected you.  Your  blessed  husband,  and  your  proud 
brother  (proud  of  his  sister's  merit)  will  pardon  these 
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effusions;  these  effusions,  which  proceed  from  the  same 
source  as  that  from  which  the  earl  derives  his  present 
happiness^^the  contemplation  of  your  worth. 

There— now  I  have  wiped  the  moisture  from  my 
eyes,  and  can  see  clearly— -had  I  seen  clearly  once!— 
but  no  matter.  The  sun  but  sets  in  promise  of  to-mor* 
row;  and  this  world's  light  will  be  withdra^vn,  but  that^ 
through  darkness,  we  may  the  more  admire  the  day. 

One  of  the  amusements  which  Maitland,  myself,  and 
others,  attempted  to  afford  the  ladies^  was  our  perform- 
ances on  the  theatre.  A  small  company  of  comedians 
usually  assembled  at  Buxton;  and  several  of  us  played 
with  them  occasionally.  Some  of  my  later  acquaintances 
will  smile  when  I  inform  them,  that  one  of  my  parts 
was  that  of  a  country  clown,  wherein  I  sung  the  song  of 
which  the  first  verse  is, 

What's  a  poor  simple  clown 

To  do  in  the  town, 
Of  their  freaks  and  vagaries  I've  none; 

For  the  folks  I  see  there 

Two  faces  do  wear, 
But  an  honest  man  ne'er  wears  but  one. 

This  was  my  first  appearance  on  any  stage  since  I  left 
Eton. 

In  our  morning  rambles  on  foot,  when  our  party- 
was  not  very  large,  we  finequently  stopped  to  repose 
ourselves  under  a  tree  or  a  hay-stack,  near  a  iSu'm-house, 
where  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  pure  beverage  of 
new  milk,  and  eat  oat-cake — ^yes,  cake  of  oats  in  the 
centre  of  England,  in  Derbyshire:  in  spite  of  Dr.  John* 
son,  we^  human  beings,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fed  on 
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oat-cake,  though  his  definition  of  oats  is,  that  they  are 
food  for  horses  in  England,  and  men  in  Scotland. 

Blindness  now  betrayed  me  to  a  wretdi— those 
hours  which  should  have  been  dedicated  to  rest  or  con- 
templations on  the  blessings  of  the  day,  were  spent,  O 
shame!  in  the  indulgence  of  one  of  the  most  detestable 
vices  that  can  disgrace  and  satanize  our  nature^-«-in 
gaming.  To  the  departed  spirits  of  my  beloved  parents 
(beloved,  I  knew  not  how  much  till  I  felt  their  loss)  I 
dare  not  ofier  au  excuse; — tu  my  dear  sisters,  living;  to 
the  shades  of  my  brave  war-devoted  brothers,  apology 
is  also  silent:  I  had  no  plea  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
horrid  crime.  I  wanted  nothing:  money  was  never 
scarce,  till  Folly  drew  the  check,  which,  as  a  basely  for- 
ged, deceitful  counterfeit  op  Honour's  and  Affection's 
bank,  was  crossed. 

My  soul  will  linger  on  these  heart-felt  moments  of 
delight.  In  the  bright  hours  of  day,  the  brilliant  inter- 
course of  wit,  gave  lustre  to  die  sun:  the  pause  of  natural 
converse  gave  interest  and  sweetness  to  the  shade:  the 
evening  full  early  closed  on  pleasufes  too  delicate  to 
own  the  mantle  of  the  nighty  and  darkness  shrouded  up 
my  mind. 

Then  was  the  body  restless;  it  could  not  sink  into 
that  sweet  repose  which  nature  craves,  but  sometimes 
craves  in  vain.  My  soul,  intoxicated  with  the  plea- 
sures of  the  day,  wantoned  in  triumphant  ecstasy,  or  fled 
with  the  dear  objects  of  my  tenderesi  friendship,  and 
left  a  useless  lump  of  clay  behind. 

Earl  of  Rinnaird!  if  thou  art  still  living,  be  candid, 
and  do  me  justice,  in  regard  to  what  follows. 

In  my  hoiu^  of  reason,  I  me^  in  the  mommg,  be- 
fore tbe  breath  of  female  foscinaUon  had  renewed  the 
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feelings  of  the  former  day,  and  in  my  hours  of  gloomy 
meditation,  when  I  could  no  longer  see  the  objects  of 
my  friendship,  you  talked  with  me  as  a  father;  you  cau- 
tioned>  you  advised  me;  you  pleaded  very  forcibly  the 
abilities  of  (the  then)  Mr.  Erskine,  who,  by  the  ejter- 
tion  of  his  abilities,  aided  by  your  patronage,  had  been 
raised  to  the  zenith  of  his  profession  at  the  bar:  you  of- 
fered me  every  encoufagement  to  my  future  views  m 
life,  which  you  knew  w^lre  directed  to  the  church:  and 
every  note  of  counsel  was  harmoiiized  by  the  tones  of 
affection. 

But,  my  dear  lord!  you  pressed  me  into  a  party  at 
a  whist  table,' against  every  wish  but  that  of  obliging 
you:  my  carelessness  lost  you  the  rubber;  you  scolded 
me  for  inattention  to  what  I  had  no  delight  in. — Again, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  while  I  was  preparing  for  a  ra- 
tional excursion,  you  asked  me  for  the  use  of  my  pri- 
vate parlour,  for  yourself  and  friends  to  play  at  cards 
in  it.  Good  as  'you  were  to  me  in  precept;  distributive 
in  information;  rich  in  anecdbte,  and  liberal  in  its  de- 
livery; yet,  my  lord!  you  made  then,  by  what  you  were 
about  to  practice,  an  ini]5ressi6n  oh  a  young  man's  mind, 
that  never  can  be  effaced.  You  melted  the  wax  till  k 
trembled  with  the  heat  imbibed;  its  undulsition  called 
for  impression:  error  is  always  the  nearest  companion 
of  incautiousness;  she  instantly  affixed  her  seal — and  I 
became  a  gamester. 

W^at  strange  in&tuation  it  could  have  been  that  led 
me  into  this  detestable  and  most  dishonourable  practice, 
I  cannot  tel|— but  the  object  of  this  book  is,  by  the 
confession  and  explanation,  if  practicable,  of  my  own 
Jollies,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  same  \n 
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others,  particularly  in  my  own  children;  that  the  sins 
c^  the  father  may  be  swept  from  them,  and  the  virtues 
of  the  mother  appear  in  them  unclouded  and  serene. 

I  arrived  at  Buxton  with  only  a  few  guineas  in  my 
pocket;  but  in  a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival  j  my  servant 
brought  me  the  cash  for  the  draft  I  had  sent  on  from 
Oxford  to  the  Cambridge  bank,  forty  pounds:  I  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  most  respectable  family,  Mdiene 
I  was  engaged  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  summer;  my 
expenses  were  small;  they  did  not,  for  myself,  ser- 
vant, and  two  horses,  exceed  twelve  shillings  per  day. 
I  had  no  wants,  no  cares,  no  distress.  The  pleasures  of 
the  day  had  shortly  become  so  interestingly  transport- 
ing, that  perhaps  the  evening's  reflections  were  irksome: 
they  who  labour  during  the  day,  may  rest  at  night:  en* 
viable  comfort!*^they  who  abuse  the  time  and  bounty  <tf 
Omnipotence,  must  pay  the  penalty  annexed  to  folly. 

I  know  not  how  it  was;  perhaps  some  soul  conge- 
nial to  my  own,  inhabiting  some  youthful  male  or  fe- 
male breast,  may  tell  me;  but  something  of  a  most  pow- 
erful, half  pleasurable,  half  painful  influence  afected  me 
every  evening,  after  I  had  parted  with  the  companions 
ofmy  day's  delight:  it  was,  to  use  a  French  expressioDj 
a  Je  ne  scat  quoi  of  listlessness,  that  longed  for  some-^ 
thing  that  would  rid  the  mind  of  a  solicitude  for  plea- 
sures it  could  not  at  the  moment  enjoy. 

During  the  reign  of  this  infatuation,  one  person  per- 
[  ceiving  it,  seduced  me,  by  degrees,  to  cards:  and  one 
evening,  or  rather  morning,  when  the  sun  rose  on  my- 
£Dlly,  it  did  not  blush  with  a  deeper  crimson  than  that 
with  which  the  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong, 
suffused  my  cheeks.  I  lost,  during  this  sitting,  at  pi- 
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qaettc,  with  one  man,  thirteen  hundred  pounds:  and 
from  ikit  moment,  cvtry  pleasure  was  mixed  with  ■ 
naoet  powerful  alloy:  when  I  sneaked  to  my  pillow,  it 
refused  its  softness  to  the  bead  of  guilt;  my  body  rested 
not,  for  my  mind  disturbed  it  with  its  homws:  whea 
larosr  to  meet  my  former  friends,  I  knew  not  the  flow  of 
j<^  that  formerly  had  warmed  my  bosom  at  our  meet- 
ing: 1  shrunk  from  the  eye  of  observation,  for  I  feared 
the  discovery  of  my  follies,  and  felt  as  if  I  was  unwor- 
thy of  friendship:  I  saw  them  checrftil,  as  before,  for 
the  crimson  tears  of  folly  had  not  sullied  their  spotless 
innocence;  but  a  haggard  gloom  stole,  occasionally, 
over  my  countenance,  and  interrupted  that  Row  of  con- 
versation we  had  enjoyed  before.  Yet  did  not  all  end 
here:  by  previous  engagement  on  either  side,  in  case  of 
loss  beyond  present  means  of  payment,  the  artful  be- 
trayer had  seduced  me  to  play  for  much  larger  sums 
than  I  had  at  my  commsuid,  without  my  father's  aid; 
and,  consequently,  I  bad  to  acquaint  him  with  my  mis- 
demeanors, some  time  or  other.  This  consideration  in- 
duced a  dread  of  his  presence  and  my  natural  home. 
In  this  situation  of  my  mind,  a  flattering  hope  made  me 
imagine  that  1  might  redeem  the  money,  by  returning 
to  the  same  society.  I,  therefore,  resorted  to  it  again. 
and  with  so  frequent  application  of  my  time,  that  my 
friends  began  to  notice  it,  and  regret  the  change  of  my 
conduct:  this  regret  was  attended  with  the  usual  excla- 
mations: "  what  a  pity  it  is! "  *'  how  sorry  I  am,"  &c. 
These  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Carr,  whose  son 
had  frequently  visited  me,  and  shared  the  pleasures  of 
respectable  parties.  Mr.  Carr  had  already  began  to  be 
uneasy  rcs^wxtiog  me,  for  my  inl'atuations>  of  a  widely 
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different  nature  from  the  one  recently  related,  had  de- 
tained me  beyond  the  time  appointed  for  my  vi^it  to  his 
Ikmily;  and  one  morning  early,  when  I  had  just  risen 
from  a  bed  of  wretchedness,  his  son  arrived  at  Buxton,  in 
a  chaise  and  four,  with  a  message  from  his  father,  in* 
aisting  on  my  leaving  the, watering  place  immediately. 
I  was  not  allowed  time  to  pack  up  my  trunks;  and  they, 
with  my  servant,  horses,  and  gig,  were  lefk  to  follow 
me.  This  haste,  however,  proceeded  from  a  desire  that 
I  should  attend  him  to  a  distant  dinner  party  that  day, 
consisting  of  a  meeting  of  the  first  persons  in  the  coun- 
ty, to  whom  he  wished  to  introduce  me.  Whcfn  I  ar- 
rived at  his  house,  his  welcome  to  me  seemed  mingled 
with  much  anxiety.  After  introducing  me  to  his  family, 
he  hurried  me  into  his  carriage,  which  was  waiting  at 
the  door,  and  we  drove  to  the  place  of  meeting:  a  heavy 
heart  accompanied  me  all  the  way,  for  I  felt  as  if  eveiy 
ear  had  heard  my  follies,  and  every  eye  would  reproach 
me  for  tliem;  and  it  was  some  time  before  my  natural 
vivacity  could,  even  at  intervals,  break  through  the 
clouds  that  veiled  my  intellect.  A  strong  proof  of  my 
inattention  at  the  meeting,  to  those  persons  with  whom 
I  had  the  honour  of  dining,  and  to  each  of  whom  I  had 
been  severally  introduced,  is,  that  although  I  am  gene- 
rally considered  as  possessing  a  retentive  memory^  I 
do  not  recollect  one  person  who  was  present,  except 
my  reverend  friend  and  his  son. 

The  younger  branches  of  Mr.  Carr's  family'consist- 
ed  of  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  the  familv  claiihed 
the  celebrated  lord  Fairfax,  in  Cromwell's  time,  as  one 
of  their  ancestors.  The  elder  sister,  of  the  age  of  eigh. 
teen,  possessed  the  most  beautiful  countenance,  as  I 
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thought,  that  I  had  ever  seen;  but  the  contemplation  of 
it  with  the  highest  pleasure,  never  could  remove  those 
deep-rooted  sensations  my  heart  had  embraced  in  the 
delightful  conversation  of  another. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  earl  of  Stamford's  family; 
his  eldest  son,  lord  Grey,  was,  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
same  college  with  me. 

Many  mistakes  prevail  in  foreign  countries  respect^ 
ing  the  nobility  of  England.  Extravagance  always  oc* 
casions greater  notoriety  than  economy,  and  consequently 
a  fool  is  generally  more  talked  of  than  a  wise  man.  To  ex- 
travagance I  shall  be  indebted,  as  the  cause  of  what  will 
form  a  principal  interest  in  my  own  life:  had  I  been  an 
economist,  I  might  have  passed  coolly  and  unobserved- 
ly  along  the  noiseless  vale  of  life;  but  I  have  climbed 
the  peak  of  mountains,  whence  the  object  is  discover- 
ed from  afar;  have  rolled  down  to  their  bases;  have, 
like  the  dreaded  avalanche,  increased  in  force  and  size 
as  I  progressed,  and  having  no  power  over  my3elf,.have 
rolled  with  me  others  to  the  bottom. 

Foreigners  have  heard  of  vices  among  the  nobility, 
and  have  eagerly  received  the  information,  too  eagerly 
to  discriminate  between  that  portion  which  deserved 
censure,  and  tlie  one  tliat  claimed  the  highest  tribute  of 
applause. 

Young  men,  who  unfortunately  lose  tlieir  parents 
during  tlieir  minority,  lose  with  tliem  those  lessons  of 
prudence  which  might  have  corrected  their  vices  and 
stimulated  their  prudence:  they  expect  the  full  posses- 
sion of  their  toiluncs  at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  their 
eye  is  constantly  directed  to  that  point  which  gives  them 
liberty  and  fortune,  and  like  unguarded  travellers,  too 
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eagerly  impelled  towards  the  attainment  of  their  object 
they  are  frequently  induced  to  leave  the  beaten  and  ac- 
customed road,  to  seek  a  shorter  path  through  fens  and 
woods;  hence  arise  difficulties  which  occasion  the  ne- 
cessity of  anticipating  their  fortunes.  Brokers,  like  ea- 
gles watching  for  their  prey,  hear  of  the  embarrassment 
of  a  young  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  kindly  dkr 
him  their  aid;  again  he  dashes,  again  he  applies  to  them 
for  aid;  and  so  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  is  spent  in 
folly  and  extravagance,  before  it  is  properly  his  own. 
Such  are  the  young  noblemen  who  make  themsdves 
notorious.    Others,   whose  fathers  fortunately  live  to 
guide  them  through  their  minority,  and  be  their  friends 
in  a  long  course  of  after  years,  steal  quietly  along,  and 
are  scarcely  heard  of.  On  the  possession  of  their  estates, 
they  bless  the  tenantry  around,  and  are  content  with 
that  stilt  voice  of  praise  which  conscience  whispers  to 
their  souls. 

But  to  return  to  my  history.     On  approaching 
the  mansion  of  lord  Stamford,  where  we  were  invited 
to  spend  the  day,  I  felt  a  tremulous  fear  within  me, 
lest  the  hauteur  of  family  importance  should  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  intended  pleasures  of  our  visit;  perhaps 
too,  a  little  diffidence  may  have  interfered  with  the  pride 
I  felt  on  being  introduced.  1:1  very  dissatisfactory  sensir 
tion,  however,  was  quickly  removed,  by  the  playful  in- 
quiries of  the  young  ladies  respecting  their  brother,  lord 
Grey,  whom  they  artfully  pretended  to  represent  as  a 
wild  young  man,  though  he  had  been  well  known  to 
have  been  tlie  soberest  among  the  sober  of  Trinity  col- 
lege.   They  expressed  their  happiness  in  seeing  one  of 
their  brother's  fellow  collegians,  who  might  be  induced 
to  develop  all  lus  tricks.    On  such  benevolent  and  truly 
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e  behaviour,  founded  on  the  really  moral  good;  not 
on  the  politicaUIeceptive  rules  oi'ChcMcrficId;  my  mau- 
vaise  haunte  was  soon  removed.    The  room  to  which 

rwe  were  hitrodiiced,  \\\m  the  morning  visiting  room, 
amply  furnished  with  the  several  instruments  of  mtional 
Entertainment:  a  variety  oftrick-knacks,  puzzles,  chess- 
boards, &c.  supplied  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  mu- 
sic; walking  and  conversation  during  the  preparation  for 
ri^inner;  the  hour  of  which  having  arrived,  we  entered  a 
fc*8uperb  syloon,  where  we  had  a  super-excellent  dinner, 
f(/*served  up  in  dishw  of  gold  and  silver:  the  first  course 
''-bfplytes  were  of  gold,  x\i<  second  of  silver,  and  the  third 
rofthe  finest  china,  exceptingwhich,  I  observed  that  every 
■^lUtcnsil  in  the  house,  thiit  could  be  made  conveniently  of 
>goldor  silver,  wasso  made.  There iivasa  tree  in  lord  Stan- 
ford's park,  so  immensely  large,  that  having  been  a  lit- 
tle more  than  naturally  excavated,  a  coach  and  four 
could  pass  through  it.  The  day  having  been  spent  in 
hilarity  and  harmony,  we  took  our  leaves;  and  repaired 
home,  having  requested  a  return  of  the  visit. 

Mr.  Glut,  as  I  have  before  observed,  was  a  clergy- 
man; a  mau  of  Ii.':iming,  of  delicate  and  acute  taste,  ele- 
gant in  his  deportment,  and  possessed  of  that  refined 
politeness  which  distingnislie^l  the  earl  of  Stair,  when 
tested  by  LouIj  on  entering  the  royal  coach  before  the 
king,  and  founded  upon  the  principle  of  regarding  ano- 
ther's feeling.  He  \v;is  extremely  particular  with  rcsjject 
to  tlie  arrangement  of  his  table,  which  was  alwavs  ele- 
gantly and  delicately  covered.  He  «'as  a  complete  lord 
Chesterfield  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  respective 
instruments,  and  shnrnk  from  seeing  a  knife  touching 
i  piM-son's  mouth.  The  honours  of  the  table  were  per- 
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respecting  the  feelings  of  every  one,  paying  as  much,  if 
not  more  attention  to  the  humble  than  to  the  proud. 

2  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  digress,  and  I  must  do 
so,  though  a  little  out  of  season.  The  people  of  die  Uni- 
ted States,  so  far  as  1  have  had  ari  opportunity  of  seeing 
them,  from  Vii^inia  to  Mas:iachusetts;  and  of  hearing 
of  them  from  Georgia  to  Vermont,  possess,  generally, 
an  urbanity,  npproacliing  to  hospitahty;  occasionally  a 
resenredness  indicating  repulsion;  but  in  several  cities  a 
liberality  to  strangers  exceeding  prudence.  The  causes 
are  readily  ascertained,  and  found  in  the  variatiwi  of 
pursuits;  but  I  must  not  now  digress  farther  than  to  ob. 
serve  that  each,  city  is,  in  ils  pursuits,  distinct  frofs 
those  of  the  other:  some  are  wholly  occupied  in  the  de- 
sire of  getting  money,  and  keeping  it;  otliers  give  to 
their  inhabitants  a  more  expanded  mind,  and  open  tbek 
arms  for  tlie  embrace  of  literature  and  science;  a  third 
class  will  laugh  at  the  customs  of  anotlier  country  as  ri> 
diculous,  without  considering  that  the  same  or  stmilar 
principle  which  induces  them  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
prevails  elsewhere,  in  the  encouragement  and  preserva- 
tion  of  others.  Duties  are  not  measured  by  the  inch  to 
each  individual;  the  man  who  has  not,  should  accumui- 
late;  the  man  who  has  much,  should  distribute  in  one 
tvay  or  other;  and  there  is  nodiing  wliich  contributes 
more  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  than  the  luxuries  of 
the  great,  in  counti'ies  where  agriculture  requires  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  population. 

But  with  respect  to  Mr.  Carr,  I  regret  that  I  have 
to  relate  one  circumstance  which  occurred  on  our  visit 
to  lord  Stamford,  which  seemed  to  me  irreconcilable 
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to  his  general  conduct.  Mr.  Carr  was  particularly  fonJ 
of  certain  delicate  but  rather  uncommon  dishes;  the 
countess  of  Stamford  knowing  this,  had  ordered  tlu^e 
of  different  kinds  to  be  prepared  purposely  for  him;  and 
had  €\en  superintended  the  cooking  of  them  herself; 
this  circumstance,howevcr,  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Carr, 
until  the  covers  of  that  course  had  been  removed;  wliei] 
lady  Stamford  observed  jokinglj*,  "  Mr.  Carr,  t  have 
been  unfortunate  in  my  expectation  of  hearing  yon 
praise  my  cooking;  of  three  dishes  1  had  myself  prep;»- 
red  purposely  for  you,  you  have  not  tested  one."  That 
Mr.  Carr  Iiad  not  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  I  believe, 
but  it  being  well  known  huw  J'ond  he  was  of  tliem,  and 
they  being  dishes  of  an  uncommon  nature,  he  should,  I 
think,  have  conceived  it,  in  the  refintment  of  politeness. 
Our  next  pleasurable  excursion  was  to  the  races, 
in  the  ncighbourlwod;  ilw  first  day  we  had  a  pleasani 
morning  and  fine  races,  after  which  the  gentlemen  ar- 
ranged every  thing  for  a  ball  on  the  following  evening, 
for  the  ladies;  the  day  arrived,  the  clouds  poured  their 
deluge  down,  and  none  but  gcnllcmen  attended  in  tlif 
morning:  no  ladies  being  there,  tiie  races  were  postpo- 
ned, and  the  gentlemen  were  at  a  loss  how  to  entertain 
themselves,  their  usual  playthings  being  absent.  Inven- 
tion was  racked  to  its  utmost  stretch,  to  discover  means 
of  amusement.  But  recurrence  to  the  past  provided 
them.  In  the  long  dining  room  of  the  house  wherein 
the  ball  \vas  to  be  in  the  evening,  children  six  feet  high 
pleased  themselves  with  marbles,  bulls,  pitching  guineas. 
leap-ftog,  jumping  over  chairs,  &c.  to  the  great  merri- 
ment of  each  other,  and  the  dreadful  laceration  of  manv 
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A  handsome  dinner  had  been  provided  for  us,  to 
eat  which  we  seated  ourselves.  Whether  the  exercise 
of  the  morning  had  obliged  many  to  keep  their  seats 
for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  after  dinner,  or  whether 
any  other  incitation  chained  us  to  our  chairs,  I  know 
not;  but  there  we  remained  until  a  message  was  sent  tb 
us  by  the  ladies,  to  inform  us,  that  they  came  to  the  as^^ 
sembly,  by  invitation,  to  dance;  but  could  find  no  part* 
ners.  Roused  by  the  delivery  of  the  message,  we  start- 
ed up;  but  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  sitting, 
like  feeble  men  rising  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  we  could 
not  stand,  nor  were  we  prepared  in  dress  for  dancing. 
All  now  became  bustle  and  confusion,  hair-dressers 
tumbled  over  hair-dressers,  and  gentlemen  over  gentle- 
men; at  last,  after  considerable  hurry  and  distraction, 
we  dropped  into  the  assembly  room,  one  by  one,  like 
self-condemned  criminals;  some  trying  to  look  bold  and 
conceal  their  crime,  but  all  feeling  internally  a  sense  of 
merited  conviction. 

As  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  remarking  a  deviation 
from  refined  politeness,  in  Mr.  Carr,  I  should  be  uncan-:^ 
did,  were  I  not  to  observe  on  a  great  breach  of  polite- 
ness, of  which  I  was  myself  guilty.  I  was  residing  at 
Mr.  Carr's,  and  received  the  greatest  attentions  from 
himself  and  his  family;  and,  consequently,  should  have 
requested  the  pleasure  of  his  daughter's  hand  during  the 
two  first  dances;  instead  of  which,  I  solicited  and  ob- 
t^ed  the  favour  of  lady  M.  Grey;  but  I  was  shoitly  af- 
terwards punished  severely  for  the  impropriety;  for 
while  I  was  attempting  to  be  witty,  and  succeeding,  in 
my  own  opinion,  proud  of  the  attention  with  which  she 
honoured  me,  I  paused  in  triumphant  expectation,  to  its- 
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looked  archly  at  me,  and  observed  rather  tauntingly,  "  % 
never  heard  a  gtmleman  talk  such  nonsense  in  my  life? 
3ure  you  don't  know  what  you  have  been  speaking 
about."  I  started  with  astonishment,  and  observed,  "ft 
IiOped  tlial  I  had  given  her  ladyship  no  oifence;"  "  n 
replied  she,  "  the  oflence  ivas  to  yourself;  it  cannot  be] 
transferred  to  me."  VVe  past,  however,  a  pleasant  even- 
inp  and  at  the  races  the  next  day,  made  our  necessary, 
apologies  to  the  ladies.  It  was  my  fortune,  while  at  Mr^ 
Carr's,  to  become  acquainted  with  sir  John  Stanleys' 
kart.  a  near  neighbour  to  my  friend,  with  whom  wCi 
!>pent  many  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  who,  having  hear^ 
of  my  late  misconduct  at  Buxton  (as  a  remedy  I  supf 
pose  for  the  disease)  proposed  making  me  a  member  o$: 
White's,  a  fashionable  gambling  house,  on  his  return  to, 
London. 

Tell  me,  ye  calm  philosopher!)!  who  sit  in  sober  dig. 
nity  at  home,  and  call  on  your  presiding  deity  to  givo^ 
vou  knowledge  ofthe  world  by  inspiration;  whose  poly-^ 
tljinnia' teaches  you  to  reason  man  into  a  piece  of  me; 
«;hanism;  tell  me  what  joys  of  sense  will  medicine  to^ 
ihe  deep-wounded  heart? — say,  Hill  the  most  delightful 
object  ofthe  eye,  the  most  enchanting  music  to  the  earj 
the  most  delicious  viands,  the  sweetest  odours  of  Anw' 
tiia;  or  that  more  penetrating  thrill,  pervading  all  ouB 
frame,  the  accepted  touch  of  the  white  hand  of  mo- 
«iestv,  distil  one  balmy  drop  into  the  wound?  Ah!  not 
secluded  from  the  world,  you  see  no  angels  in  the  hu- 
^nan  form;  you  know  no  feelings  they  inspire.  Can  a. 
physician  give  an  instant  remedy  for  ills  of  which  he  is 
ignorant?  Experience  exclaims,  no.   Proceed  then  Or 


j-our  contemplations,  and  dissertations,  on  whatii 
should  be;  while  I,  from  observation,  Ittl  you  what  thejr 
are,  and  what  they  ever  iviU  be. 

Amid  the  varieties  of  rational  pleasure  which  our 
Giends  provided  for  us,  our  bosoms  were  occasionally 
oppressed  with  anxieties  and  restlessness.  I  had  a  dou- 
ble cause  for  mine.  My  friend's  was  single.  Onesensa* 
tion,  however,  was  common  to  us  both;  but  such  a  one 
as  has  puzzled  all  philosophers,  from  Aristotle  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  explain:  I  therefore  dare  not  attempt  it— I 
can  only  relate  the  effects. 

When  my  friend  and  I  had  returned  from  a  party, 
or  a  party  had  left  us,  and  the  &mily  had  retired  to  rest, 
it  was  our  practice,  and  frequent  practice  had  made  it 
habit,  to  take  our  chairs,  sit  in  silent  meditation  for  a 
few  minutes,  till  our  eyes  met;  then  shaking  our  heads, 
heave  a  deep  sigh,  as  a  prelude  to  the  succeeding  con- 
versation; IJtde  of  which  ever  referred  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  day;  for  my  friend  Carr,  with  all  his  prudence  and 
pretended  adamant,  had  not  proved  insensible  to  the  ^■ 
cinations  of  a  young  lady  who  formed  one  of  our  amia< 
ble  party  at  Buxton. 

In  the  morning  we  would  sit  for  hours  together  talk, 
ing  over  pleasures  past,  which  we  seemed  to  re-enjoy  in 
contemplation;  then,  suddenly  a  gloomy  silence  would 
ensue,  while  with  our  canes  we  traced  upon  the  ground, 
a  shadowing  tree,  a  rock,  a  stream,  a  hay-stack;  which 
having  been  the  scenes  of  heartfelt  happiness,  our  fan- 
cies had  made  sacred. 

In  the  midst  of  the  parties  in  which  we  were  now 
engaged,  our  eyes  would  frcquendy  meet,  and  in  the 
most  intelligible  language  declare  our  thou^ts:  for  my 
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part,  a  sudden  chillness,  mth  heavings  of  my  heart  \rould 
frequently  affect  me,  and  mostly  so  when  I  perceived 
myself  in  company  the  most  respectable  for  prudence, 
talents,  and  refined  virtue;  for,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  right 
to  be  among  them,  having  forfeited,  by  imprudence,  ny 
privilege  of  admission  to  such  society— I  thought 

"All  lorgties  were  Ucfiafd  to  condemn  mc.'" 

After  many  an  evening  and  morning,  passed  as  1 
itave  above  described,  my  friend  and  I,  unable  to  sup> 
port  the  pangs  of  longer  absence  from  the  respective 
objects  of  our  friendship,  proposed  a  visit  to  Buxton:  no 
sooner  was  it  proposed  than  determined  upon,  and  no 
sooner  determined  upon,  than  our  eyes  brightened;  our 
countenances  beamed  cheerfully:  the  prospect  before  us 
enlivened  our  conversation,  and  after  exchanging  toasts 
in  two  bumpers  of  wine  each,  we  arose  to  examine  the 
weatlier.  It  promised  fairly  for  the  next  morning;  nor 
did  it  deceive  us.  We  determined  to  leave  mj-  servant 
behind,  lest  he  should  tell  talcs^  and  that  we  might  be 
the  soonerat  our  journey's  end,  drive  "tandem."  We 
invented  some  plausible  excuse  for  our  ride,  intending 
only  to  gratify  our  feelings  for  a  Sew  hours,  and  return 
home  in  the  evening;  the  distance  being  only  about 
twelve  miles.  The  dawn  arrived,  our  persons  seated  in 
the  gig,  we  drove  off,  our  minds  winged  with  the  swift- 
est plumes  of  love,  preceding  us.  Never  did  youth  an- 
ticipate more  liappiness  than  wc  expected  to  experience. 
All  the  anxieties  and  hopes  that  usually  attend  a  state 
of  expectation,  were  lulled  by  hope,  or  banished  by  our 
confideuce  in  bliss.  We  gave  full  scope  to  imagination, 
and  a  loose  rein  to  wit.    At  last  the  villag;e  appeared  in 
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view*  Then  did  mjr  heart  begin  to  palpitate;  oh!  then  I 
felt,  I  know  not  how.    Friendship  invited,  but  shame 
cried  out,  ^^  avaunt.''  However,  we  pushed  on,. and  ar- 
ved  at  the  Hall,  my  former  place  of  residence.  But,  rea- 
der! if  you  have  felt  sensations  like  those  I  have  de-i 
scribed,  judge  of  our  astonishment  and  mortification, 
when,  on  inquiry,  we  learnt  that  the  objects  of  our  vi^t 
to  ther  Bath,  were  no  longer  there:  they  had  departed 
about  a  week  before.  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk:  I 
looked  at  Carr,  his  feelings  reciprocated  mine,  and  aD 
the  welcomes  of  our  old  acquaintances,  could  not  excite 
one  smile  upon  the  countenance  of  either— -till  one  of 
them  observed,  ^^  lord  Bective's  family  is  at  Matlock." 
We  looked  at  each  other;  no  \vords  were  necessaiy:  I 
ordered  the  ostler  to  take  good  care  of  the  horses,  as  we 
should  want  them  immediately.  Carr  and  I  retired  to  a 
room  to  take  some  refreshment,  for  we  had  not  yet 
breakfasted;  and  so  soon  as  our  horses  were  sufficiently 
refreshed,  drove  on  to  Matlock.  As  we  approached  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  wc 
heard  a  scream,  and  looking  up,  perceived  several  of  the 
females  of  our  party  at  the  windows;  we  instantly  alight- 
ed, and  having  delivered  our  horses  to  the  ostler,  entered 
the  hall,  to  which  they  had  descended  to  welcome  us. 
Soon  after,  the  earl  received  me  with  an  apparently.  c<Mr- 
dial  welcome,  but  almost  instantly  retired.  The  sense  of 
my  imprudences  at  Buxton  returned,  and  I  began  to 
fear  that  I  had  lost  the  attachment  of  my  respected 
friend.    Carr  and  myself  engaged  tlie  ladies  in  con* 
versation,  till  one  of  the  party  who  had  withdrawn  with 
the  earl,  returned,  and  takuig  lady  Harriet  aside,  whis- 
pered something  in  her  ear,  which  seemed  to  surprise 
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and  affect  her  much:  the  intelligence,  I  knew  not  then 
what  it  was,  was  immediately  communicated  secretly  to 
all  the  females  of  the  family,  while  I  sate  racked  with  fears 
and  tortured  with  suspense.  I  askedlady  Harriet  what  was 
the  matter;  she  told  me  she  would  inform  me  by  and  by; 
this  added  to  my  pangs.  Ah!  said  I  to  myself,  the  earl  has 
heard  of  all  my  follies,  and  thinks  me  no  longer  worthy  to 
be  the  companion  of  his  daughters  and  his  nieces — and 
I  drooped  under  the  impression  and  hung  my  head. 
**Come,"  said  lady  Harriet,  tapping  me  with  her  fan,  on 
my  arm,  "let  us  go  to  tea;"  "shall  we  be  welcome  gue§ts?*^ 
said  I:  "  most  heartily  so,"  replied  lady  Harriet;  "my  mo- 
ther  waits  in  the  tea  room  to  receive  you."  This  was  a 
cordial — ^this  was  Samaritan  oil  poured  into  the  wounds 
of  one  who  had  been  robbed  by  thieves.  I  rose  up,  took 
her  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  tea  room;  the  rest  followed 
with  my  friend.  The  countess  received  me  cordially^ 
and  for  a  moment  all  was  well;  but  the  secret  whisper 
tormented  me:  I  received  again  some  consolation  when 
lord  Bective,  on  my  observation  that  I  had  never  visited 
Matlock  before,  remarked  that  it  was  a  beautifully  ro- 
mantic place,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  join  his  party  in 
a  walk  after  tea;  to  which  proposal  I  readily  assented. 
As  we  were  preparing  for  our  walk,  lady  Harriet  in- 
formed mc  that  her  father  had  suddenly  given  orders  for 
their  departure  the  next  morning — a  flash  of  lightning 
could  not  have  struck  me  more  dumb:  "  but  speak  to 
him,"  said  she,  "  perhaps  a  little  conversation  with  you 
may  induce  him  to  change  his  determination."  "  In- 
deed!" I  exclaimed:  "  what  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
determination?"  "  /  do  not  know,"  she  replied,  "  my 
cousin  will  inform  you:  this  cousin  was  Carres  favourite. 
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Accordingly,  when  the  ladies  were  fill  ready,  I  took  Carr 
asid€>  and  told  him,  that  with  his  permission,  I  would 
walk  with  miss  ,  .■  ■  at  first,  as  I  had  something  to  hear 
from  her,  and  requested  him  to  attend  to  the  earl  ip  my 
stead;  he  consented,  and  as  we  walked,  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  learn  from  miss  -*— -  that  the  determinatioQ  of 
tiie  earl  arose  from  a  different  cause  than  that  which  I 
suspected,  and  that  his  friendship  for  me  was  as  great  as 
usual:  then,  ^^  thinks  I  to  myself,"  he  has  not  heard  of 
my  follies,  for  his  noble  mind  could  not  bestow  his 
friendship  on  a  gamester.  I  joined  him,  and  ineffi£Ct|ia% 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Blat- 
lock.  After  a  long  and  pleasant  walk  around  the  roman- 
tic  scenes  of  Madock,  we  returned  to  supper,  passed  an 
agreeable  evening,  though  the  afflicting  sensations  that 
my  friend  and  myself  felt  from  the  idea  that  it  was  to  bc 
our  last,  threw  a  gloom  over  our  conversation^  in  spite 
of  every  endeavour  to  dispel  it. 

The  morning  came;  we  had  the  pain  of  handing  the 
ladies  to  their  respective  carriages.  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  earl,  who  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  (some 
comfort)  the  carriages  drove  off  and  left  two  wretched 
mortals  as  motionless  as  if  they  had  been  turned  into 
pillars  of  salt. 

When  the  carriages  were  out  of  sight,  for  our  eyes 
followed  them  till  they  were  visible  no  more,  each  of  us 
instinctively  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  silent  meditation. 

"  What's  to  be  done,"  said  I:  **  let  us  return"  said 
Carr — "  agreed." 

We  ordered  our  horses  and  set  off  for  Buxton.  The 
trifling  occurrences  on  the  road,  such  as  the  leader's  be- 
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osming  resUTci  the  gig's  breaking  doivn,  our  own  m 
lancholy  effusions,  and  so  on,  are  not  worth  mentioning;  ■ 
but  we  had  read  a  few  niovels,  and  had  heard  of  lovers 
adoring  the  very  ground  on  which  their  mistresses  foot- 
steps were  imprinted,  and  we  thought  there  could  be  ncf 
great  harm  in  adoring  the  chairs  in  which  our  favourites  - 
had  been  seated,  and  the  beds  on  wliich  they  had  slept: 
accordingly,  we  determined,  that  instead  of  going  to 
the  Hall,  we  would  drive  lo  the  earl's  former  residence 
Bt  Buxton:  we  did  so,  entered  the  parlour,  and  each  of 
^iw  seized  his  well  knomi  favourite's  accustomed  place; 
I  to  ourselves,  we  played  such  pranks  as  would  have' 
Used  an  honest  smile  in  the  most  rigid  cynic's  cheeks 

After  our  frolick  and  some  refreshment,  we  ordered 
Four  horses  and  proceeded  home,  where  of  course  we  ex- 
pected censure,  but  the  tenderness  of  my  reverend  host . 
forbade  it,  when  we  told  him  we  had  been  unexpectedly 
detained. 

From  Mr.  Carr's  I  wrote  to  my  father  a  general  ac- ' . 
count  of  my  proceedings  and  feelings;  and  informing  , 
him  that  I  had  sent  a  draft  on  his  agent  for  forty  pounds, 
with  other  requests  not  necessary  to  be  particularized, 

»Mr.  Carr's  friendship  still  continued  unabated  to- 
wards me;  nay,  I  ought  to  declare  that  it  was  increased;' 
!«»■  with  the  most  tender  admonitions  he  lamented  my, 
past  follies,  as  a  father,  and  cautioned  me  against  the. 
continuance  ofthem.  Why  did  I  not  take  his  parental' 
advice?  Why  did  I  afterwards  lose  this  reverend,  re-  , 
spected  friend?  Or  rather,  why  did  not  I,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  avoid  that  error  which  led  me  to  such  an  extra- 
vagance of  foUy;  for  the  danger  is  in  the  first  error, 
which  it  can  give  us  no  pain  to  avoid;  since  what  «x- 
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have  not  been  accustomed  to,  is  at  least  unnecessarf . 
Vice  never  makes  a  direct  attack:  she  employs  error 
as  the  inoculating  matter,  and  the  incision  scarcely  felt, 
she  touches  it  with  the  embryo  particle,  which  she  wdl 
knows,  "  in  time  will  venom  breed."  Why  did  I  en- 
gage  in  the  first  party  at  the  whist  table?  I  had  always 
an  aversion  to  cards  as  an  insipid  amusement,  attended 
with  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  a  confinement  of 

'<  The  breath  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.'* 

It  is  true  that  I  played  occasion^y  at  Cambridge,  but 
it  was  because  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  singularly  scru- 
pulous, or  because  I  did  not  wish  to  sit  alone  moping  in 
a  comer  of  a  room,  where  a  large  party  had  assembled 
with  no  one  to  converse  with;  and — ^to  read 

"Were  want  of  decency  and  grace." 

But  in  the  instance  above  alluded  to,  the  sun  yet  shone, 
and  I  was  desirous  of  enjoying  an  evening's  walk  with 
some  of  my  own  party,  and  the  only  inducement  I  had 
to  take  a  hand,  was  that  of  obliging  lord  Kinnaird,  who 
could  not  make  up  the  four  without  me.  I  therefore  con- 
sented: the  sacrifice  I  made,  was  painful  to  myself;  my 
thoughts  were  elsewhere.  In  the  last  game  of  the  rubber, 
we  were  nine  all;  lord  Kinnaird  was  my  partner;  our  ad- 
versaries had  six  tricks  and  we  five;  I  had  two  aces  in 
my  hand,  which  would  have  commanded  the  odd  trick, 
but  as  I  had  not  attended  to  the  game,  in  the  confusion 
of  ideas,  I  played  the  wrong  one,  and  lost  the  rubber. 

Thus  was  the  ice  broken;  though,  independent  of 
my  own  feelings,  I  ought  to  have  weighed  the  consequen- 
ces of  disobliging  lord  Kinnaird,  against  those  of  an  in- 
troduction to  an  amusement,  useless,  but  insinuatingly 


1  painful  as  would  have  been  the  decision, 
refused  to  play. 

It  is  probable,  that  had  I  not  played  ihis  evetiing,  1 

never  should  have  played  at  all;  but  having  done  so  once, 

LI  was  applied  to  on  all  occasions  when  a  party  was  defl- 

Bient;  my  restraints  grew  weaker  every  da)  ,  till  I  at  last 

aorted  to  cards  as  a  momentary  opiate  to  restlessness 

ind  anxiety:  dangerous  remedy!   The  consequences  I 

lave  before  described.    It  is  observeable  that  folly  is 

Kldom  arrested  in  its  progress  but  bj-  its  adequate  pu- 

Ihishment,  which  sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  meet  it  on  its 

>ad:  our  most  trifling  errnr.t  are  attended  with  pain:  we 

iannot  err  without  regret;   but  that  regret  soon  vani^> 

ing,  we  err  again,  if  wisdom  armed  with  resolution  conic 

not  to  our  aid. 

I  had  been  some  days  at  Mr.  Carr's  after  our  return 

from  Matlock,  when  one  morning  Mr.  Carr  called  me 

-jinto  his  closet  and  produced  a  letter,  saying  it  was  from 

ny  father  to  himself,  and  at  the    same  time  delivered 

mother  to  me:  I  took  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  opened 

ffidread  it.  It  was  written  in  a  style  not  altogether  con- 

unant  to  my  feelings;  a  milder  tone  would  at  least  haie 

ted  me  nearer  to  repentance.  Repentance!  I  liad  repent. 

1  mofis  Jieiingii/,  most  sincerely.  I  only  wanted  a  mild 

bstering  hand  to  cherish  the  reviving  virtue;  which,  like 

■tender  plant  that  had  been  blasted  by  the  winter's  chill, 

s  putting  forth  netv  shouts:  the  mild  forbearance  of 

At.  Carr,  first  pleased,  then  attracted  my  gratitude,  sof- 

ning  my  disposition,  till  it  willingly  embraced  his 

lounsel;  and  it  is  probable,  that  had  I  been  suflfered  to 

remain  there  a  few  weeks  longer,  my  mind  would  have 

settled  in  a  firm  resolution,  hereafter  to  commit  no  fault. 
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But  tny  father's  letter  Was  severe;  full  of  i 
deserved  indeed,  most  truly,  but,  reiterating  what  I  had 
myself  confessed  to  him,  more  roughly,  though  not  so 
ptnntedly,  as  my  own  conscience  had  done  before.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  my  dear  deceas- 
ed father,  but  it  behoves  me  upon  the  principle  on  which 
I  write  this  book,  to  explain  the  causes  of  my  deviations, 
and  the  effect  which  injudicious  attempts  to  coi 
them  produced:  injudicious,  not  in  their  intrinsic 
rectness,  but  in  their  application  to  the  object. 

A  blacksmith's  hammer  is  nn  excellent  instrumoit 
for  iron;  a  roller  for  lead;  yet  both  would  be  useless  io 
their  application  to  the  delicate  mechanism  of  a  tvatdi. 
Every  judicious  mechanic  first  considers  the  nature  of 
the  metal  he  has  to  subdue;  the  work  he  has  to  perform 
on  it,  and  then  selects  his  proper  tool  for  operation.  So 
should  it  be  with  regard  to  the  human  disposition:  con- 
uder  first  the  temperament  you  have  to  deal  with; 
die  changes  you  have  to  effect  in  it,  and  th«i adapt 
conduct  to  the  need. 

Add^  to  the  reproaches  in  my  father's  letter, 
insinuations  at  which  my  heart  revolted,  and  the  bi 
repentance  dropped  from  the  stem,  on  the  perui 
tliem.    That  I  was  gay,  I  confess;  that  I,  with  Wi 
Maitland,  was  the   promoter  and  director  of  all 
.imusements  (excepting  cards)  at  Buxton,  I  ci 
that  I  suffered  myself  foolishly  to  be  seduced  to 
ming,  and  lost  much  money,  I  confess;  but  tliat  I 
fOTced  myself  into  company,  I  deny,  I  kept  that  so« 
to  which  my  birth  and  education  entitled  me.  If 
putation  of  scholarship  without  pedantry,  if  a  few 
complishments  added  to  a  tolerably  correct  condut 


■neral,  v  lively  ima^natton,  and  some  talent  for  e 
ircrsalioii,  in  a  young  man  scarce  twenty  years  of  age, 
<^tained  for  him  tlie  affection  of  his  superiors  in  rank 
and  fortune,  was  he  criminal  in  feeling  himself  flatter- 
ed? was  ho  criminal  in  being  grateful?  or  in  his  ambition 
Lto  preserve  the  acquaintance  of  the  respectable  chanic- 
l^ters  to  whom  he  had  been  properly  mtroduced? 

But  my  dear  father  knew  me  not:  enveloped  in  pub- 
^-lic  business,  he  seldom  saw  me,  but  at  the  breakfast, 
inner,  or  supper  table,  in  our  own  family,  and  that  only 
lUring  vacations;  excepting,  indeed,  when  he  called  me 
■Md  his  oifice,  to  assist  him  in  copying  the  accounts  for 
tiie  paymaster  general  of  the  navy.  He  knew  nothing  of 
my  learned  or  accomplished  acquisitions,  and  not  hav- 
ing seen  me  for  some  time,  I  presume  that  he  thought 
me  still  the  same  crude  m.i5s  of  inanimate  matto*  I  had 
before  appeared  to  be;  and  making  little  or  no  allow- 
ance for  the  honest  pride  I  must  have  felt  from  the  fa- 
vours that  had  been  bestowed  upon  me,  he  ordered  me 
to  come  home  immediately  in  tiie  stage-coach,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Carr  to  discharge  all  debts  I  might  have 
,      contracted;  furnish  me,  if  necessary,  with  suflicient  mo 
^Faey,  and  send  my  servant  with  my  horses  and  gig  to 
V^London. 

^T        Mr.  Carr,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  me  to  obey  wiUtngly — I  can  only  say  tliat  1 
obeyed;  and  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  a  family 
1  to  whom  I  bhall  feel  forever  grateful,  I  set  off  for  Loii-< 
-In  the  stage  coach,  I  had  ample  leisure  for  coa-3 
Tiplation,  and  I  indulged  it.  Indeed,  I  was  much  in-  * 
I  debted  to  the  coach  itself,  and  its  inhabitants,  for  the 
Imost  serious  part  of  my  reftections;  the  conlrast  between 
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the  partner  of  my  present  seat,  and  the  one  with  whose 
company  I  had  been  so  frequently  honoured  before,  in 
a  far  different  vehicle,  affected  me  so  much,  that  I  shed 
tears  of  anguish  and  remorse. 

I  arrived  in  London,  and  proceeded  the  next  day  to 
my  father's  house  at  Rochester — also  in  a  stage  coach-— 
it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  arrived,  and  I  found 
that  my  father  had  company  to  tea:  commissioner  Pro- 
by  (of  whose  son  I  have  already  spoken)  and  his  jGEunily; 
and  that  the  whole  party  were  in  a  garden  my  father  had 
at  a  distance  from  the  house,  adjoining  Rochester  cas- 
tle. I  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  to  determine  whether 
I  should  conceal  myself  tiU  the  company  had  returned 
to  the  dock-yard,  where  tne  commissioner  resided,  and 
then  meet  my  father  alone;  or  whether  I  should  boldly 
walk  up  to  the  garden,  and  see  them  all  together:  I  de- 
termined on  the  latter  plan,  because,  "  thinks  I  to  my- 
self," if  I  meet  my  father  in  company,  he  cannot  have 
a  good  opportunity  of  saying  any  thing  to  me  that  will 
hurt  me:  I  accordingly  set  off  to  the  garden;  on  enter- 
ing it,  I  saw  them  walking  in  the  centre  path,  with  their 
backs  toward  me:  I  felt  like  a  Satan  stealing  into  a  Pa- 
radise. As  I  advanced  towards  them,  one  of  my  sisters 
hearing  me,  turned,  and  on  seeing  me,  told  her  mother, 
who  instantly,  on  observing  me,  approached  to  meet 
me,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  kissed  me  often;  (bless 
these  mothers)  but  when  I  had  told  her  I  was  well,  she 
spoiled  all  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  intimating  that  I  had 
been  a  naughty  boy — now,  this  I  knew,  and  had  felt 
severely  before,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  my  wounds 
opened  afresh:  my  father  received  me  with  a  cool  affiso- 
tion;  my  sisters  with  a  modest "  how  do  youdo^  lamea?'* 
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the  commissioner^  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  (for 
I  suppose  he  had  not  heard  of  my  follies)  and  his  daugh- 
ters with  friendly  politeness. — So  far  the  most  painful 
task,  I  thought,  was  over;  but  I  knew  I  should  have 
more  to  suffer  hereafter.  The  commissioner  and  his 
family  soon  left  us,  and  wc  returned  home. 

Something  like  ceremony,  for  we  had  not  met  for  a 
long  time,  secured  me  the  first  evening  from  any  violent 
assault  on  my  feelings;  but  a  few  weeks  removed  all  ob  > 
structions,  and  the  squibs  came  hissing  around  me  from 
all  quarters. 

Reader!  I  have  not,  you  will  allow,  been  profuse  in 
praises  of  myself;  permit  me,  therefore,  now,  not  in  jus- 
tification, but  in  palliative  excuse  for  my  future  errors, 
to  present  two  pictures  to  your  imagination — I  say,  not 
that  either  of  them  should  have  been  so,  I  only  say,  that 
the  pictures  I  am  about  to  present  you,  are  truly  taken 
from  life. 

Imagine  then,  a  young  man,  of  a  vivid  disposition, 
just  lanched  from  the  university,  where  he  had  made 
some  figure  in  science  as  well  as  frolick,  and  mingled 
with  the  best  company  in  and  out  of  college:  imagine 
him  introduced  to  the  first  persons  of  rank  and  accom- 
plishment, in  the  respective  counties  of  Derbyshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  and  there  passing  three 
months,  amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  the  most  polished 
societies — ^his  feelings  I  cannot  paint,  you  must  con- 
ceive them. 

Then,  imagine  .that  young  man,  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  servant,  his  horses,  and  his  gig,  and  ordered  im« 
mediately  home  in  a  stage-coach;  that  he  arrives  there 
without  money,  and  without  daring  to  ask  for  ^t:  ima- 
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giiie,  that  instead  of  conciliatory  language,  wafted  on  the 
soft  tones  of  forgiveness  for  past  follies,  he  hears  nothing 
but  reproach  and  constant  recapitulation;  instead  of  that 
sweet  soothing  intercourse  of  soul,  which  should charac* 
terizc  affection  between  sister  and  brother,  behold  the 
frost  of  cold  reserve,  nipping  the  bud  of  love,  or  the  fire 
of  anger  consuming  it:  no  peace  but  in  solitude,  at  home; 
no  comfort  but  in  sympathy  abroad. 

Reader!  must  not  the  young  man  feel  tlie  change 
most  poignantly. 

To  return  to  the  first  person.  Reader!  yoii  will  say 
I  deserved  punishment.  I  had  received  it  already  from 
my  own  conscience,  and  was  penitent  before  the  order 
came;  an  addition  to  my  punishment  could  not  remedy 
the  evil,  but  might  excite  irritation.  The  deed  was  done^ 
and  the  business  was  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same. 
Kindness  might  have  effected  every  thing;  I  am  sorry 
the  reverse  was  attempted. 

Shunning  and  shunned  by  my  own  family,  I  passed  a 
miserable  time:  my  only  comfort  %vasin  attenduig  an  un 
happy  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel 
my  company  seemed  to  solace  him,  on  his  bed  of  sick 
ness:  we  told  our  mutual  tale  of  sorrow  to  cars  of  sjm 
pathy;  no  reviling  taunts  gave  poignancy  to  feelings  al 
ready  too  acute;  he  pitied  my  misfortunes,  but  urged 
not  the  follies  that  induced  them;  /  tore  not  the  bandage 
from  his  wound;  but  when  it  hurt  him,  I  gave  him  ease. 

I  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  attend  my  sisters  to  the 
Rochester  assembly.  The  morning  arrived,  and  on  ex- 
amuiing  my  drawers,  I  found  that  I  wanted  a  new  pair 
of  silk  stockings,  gloves,  &c.  I  had  determined  not  to 
ask  my  father  for  a  fartliing,  and  I  presumed  that  niy 
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isked;  1  had,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  ball. 
^s  I  ivas  descending  the  stairs,  I  met  my  mother,  whom 
I  begged  to  get  somebody  who  would  be  dressed  de- 
cently to  attend  niy  sisters  to  tlie  assembly,  for  I  could 
not  go  with  them.  She  argued  with  me,  tilt  I  begged 
■  she  ivould  not  press  me  to  cliaiige  a  resolution  I  bad 
W  made,  as  no  duty  could  require  my  losing  my  time  in 
such  amusements:  my  sisters  endeavoured  to  persuade 
nie,  but  it  would  not  do;  I  remained  firm;  and  1  con- 
—jCess,  that  in  the  evening,  I  felt  a  malicious  satisfaction 
Inn  seeing  them  drive  off  with  an  old  woman  instead  of  a 
P^ung  beau. 

When  they  were  gone,  my  electrical  machine  having 
been  for  some  time  out  of  order,  I  requested  my  father 
rto  permit  me  to  bring  it  into  his  room,  where  I  coidd 
irrange  it  better  than  in  my  own,  which  was  lumbered 
«ip  with  all  kinds  of  mechanism,  philosophical  instru- 
jbients,  &c.  He  consented;  and  I  having  put  it  in  good 
border,  had  the  pleasure  of  affording  him  much  ainuse< 
rincnt,  by  the  experiments  I  made,  and  the  tricks  I  played 
WiUi  it.  This,  I  had  hoped,  would  have  paved  the  way  to 
some  rock  of  peace;  but,  unless  I  can  adopt  Plato's 
^dage:  "  Never  less  alone  tlian  when  alone,"  I 

mother  solitary  month.  I  was  constantly,  when  at  home, 
;]n  mv  own  room',  excepting  at  the  hour  of  meals  (and 
often  then)  engaged  in  study,  or  amusing  reading,  or  in 
ntchiuiical  and  pliilosophical  c^^periments:  my  solitude 
.was  generally  relieved  in  the  evening  by  a  young  law 
who  attended  to  read  Latin  with  me;  and  I  fre- 
anently  went,  during  the  morning,  to  read  Milton  to  a 
j^our-g  lady,  who  iras  a  cripple,  and  her  listers,  and  to 
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my  wounded  friend  Pilcher,  to  read  French—but  I  had 
lost  my  term  at  Cambridge,  and  therefore  I  attached 
myself  principally  to  mathematics,  in  case  I  should  take 
my  degrees. 

The  next  assembly  night  drew  near,  and  I  was 
again,  solicited  to  go;  but  the  same  objections  occurred. 
On  the  morning  of  the  ball  day,  I,  having  descended  to 
the  breakfast  room,  my  father  told  me  he  had  a  letter  for 
me,  which  he  would  deliver  to  me,  if  I  would  pay  him 
sixpence  for  the  postage:  I  thought  he  \vas  joking,  and 
replied  I  had  not  a  sixpence  in  the  world:  but  I  soon 
found  him  serious;  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  would 
not  deliver  it  till  I  paid  the  postage.  ^*  My  father,''  said 
I,  emphatically,  "  you  know  I  have  no  money."  "  You 
have  had  money  enough  from  me,  you  must  acknow- 
ledge," said  he,  "  to  have  enabled  you  with  the  least  pru- 
dence, to  have  saved  sixpence  to  pay  fcafaletter."  My  God! 
said  I  to  myself,  what  is  my  father  driving  me  to?  AU  my 
past  pleasures  rushed  at  once  upon  my  mind,  and  formed 
a  dreadful  contrast  with  the  scene  before  me;  and  finding 
that  my  heart  was  heaving  almost  to  bursting,  my  pulse 
beating  high,  I  made  a  powerful  effort,  and  remained  si- 
lent,  while  my  father  continued  reproaching  me  for  my 
past  follies:  follies!  the  remembrance  of  which,  should 
have  been  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  to  have  prevented 
a  repetition  of  them.  While  my  father  was  speaking,  the 
superscription  caught  my  eye:  I  shuddered  with  hor- 
ror; it  was  from  M^Dermot,  the  man  to  whom  I  had 
lost,  at  one  silting,  thirteen  hundred  pounds.  A  cold 
chill  seized  me — ^when  it  had  a  little  subsided,  I  obser- 
ved, that  the  hand  writing  >vas  too  familiar  to  me; 
that  I  knew  the  contents,  and  could  answer  without 
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trusted  would  save  him  any  further  trouble  about  his 
son;  and  instantly  walked  to  the  window.  I  confess  the 
impropriety  of  the  remark,  rendered  more  unjustifiable 
by  tlic  presence  of  my  mother  and  sisters:  my  mother 
was  alarmed;  my  sisters  trembled;  my  father  advanced  to 
me  in  the  attitude  of  striking;  I  lifted  up  my  arm  to  ward 
the  blow,  and  instantly  rushed  out  of  the  room.  One  of 
my  sisters  followed  immediately,  and  presented  the  let- 
ter: she  had  paid  for  it.  It  was  too  late;  the  die  was  cast; 
my  determination  was  made:  I  retired  to  my  chamber 
and  read  the  letter:  it  was  M'Dermot's,  urging  me  to 
make  some  arrangements  with  my  father,  for  him,  be- 
ire  I  came  of  age.  Alas!  I  dared  not  speak  to  my  father 
in  the  subject.  I  packed  up  some  necessaries,  hastily, 
in  my  cloak-bag;  hid  it,  and  sat  down  in  all  the  gloomy 
horror  that  a  distracted  mind  invites,  waiting  impatient. 
ly  to  hear  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  front  door:  at 
last  the  sound  reached  me.  I  threw  up  my  window, 
looked  over  the  parapet  wall,  and  ss.w  my  father  de- 
parting for  the  dock-yard  at  Chatham.  I  watched  him 
to  a  considerable  distance,  then  sighing  a  prayer  to  hea- 
ven, that  he  might  not  suffer  by  my  absence,  trem- 
tblingly  I  bade  him  adieu. 

^  I  went  down  stairs,  and  sneaking  tlirough  the  back 
yard,  proceeded  through  the  carriage-way  into  the 
■street;  then  proceeded  to  my  friend  Pilcher,  and  in- 
forming him  of  wimt  had  occurred,  requested  him  to 
!end-*ne  three  guineas,  which  he  readily  did.  I  then 
be^ed  that  he  would  let  his  servant  go  with  me,  and 
wait  in  the  carriage-«-ay,  adjoining  my  fatlier's  house, 
till  he  should  receive  n  ctoak-bag,  which  I  woujd  throw 
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to  him  from  an  upstairs  back  window,  and  then  convey 
it  to  his  house,  where  I  would  return  and  stay  till  the 
stage  (Missed,  which  was  to  stop  at  the  inn  close  by:  dl\ 
this  was  done.  I  took  my  hat,  and  in  passing  by  the 
parlour,  where  my  mother  and  sisters  were  sitting,  I 
opened  the  door,  and  told  them  aloud,  that  I  was  going 
to  Mr.  Pilcher's;  then  whispered,  as  I  was  departing, 
^*  God  bless  you  all."  I  went  to  my  friend's,  and  when 
the  stage  arrived,  I  entered  it,  and  set  off  for  London. 
During  the  first  stage  I  felt  extremely  uneasy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  observation  I  had  made;  and  on  my  arri< 
val  at  Dartford,  where  we  changed  horses,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  my  mother  as  affectionate  a  letter  as  I 
eould  dictate;  begging  her  not  to  be  under  the  least 
anxiety,  in  consequence  of  the  hasty  expression  I  had 
made  use  of  in  the  morning;  that  there  were  no  fears  to 
be  entertained  of  my  personal  safety,  and  begged  she 
would  forgive  my  abrupt  departure. 

I  arrived  in  London,  procured  lodgings,  and,  as  I 
had  near  three  guineas  in  my  pocket,  I  took  time  to 
consider  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  my  parents  had  designed 
me,  from  my  infancy,  for  the  church.  There  was  in  our 
family,  a  living  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
annum,  in  the  disposal  of  which,  my  mother  had  con- 
siderable influence;  and  her  highest  ambition  was  to  see 
her  eldest  son  in  possession  of  it:  her  perseverance  res- 
cued me  from  the  sea,  to  which  my  father's  attachment 
to  the  navy,  would  otherwise  probably  have  devoted 
me;  and  so  warmly  did  she  prosecute  her  plan,  that  she 
was  continually  telling  me,  in  my  infancy,  how  happy 
she  would  be,  when  she  once  saw  me  in  Uie  pulpit:  then 
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i  Would  she  tiiru  a  chuir,  place  me  in  it,  with  my  liaads 
on  the  back  of  it,  and  ntake  me  repeat  the  Lord's  l>rayer, 
the  belief,  the  commandments,  and  other  pieces  of  scrip- 
ture, she  selected  for  such  occasions;  hugging  and 
kissing  me  at  every  interval,  to  encourage  me;  and  such 
was  her  success,  that  while  I  was  yet  at  Dr.  French's 
.school  at  Bow,  before  I  went  to  Kton,  I  actually  wrote 
It  sermon,  upon  this  text: 

"  Riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away, 
but  the  love  ol'  tiie  Lord  endureth  forever."  I  read  it 
to  mv  schoolmates  who  told  the  master  of  it,  who  de- 
sired me  to  show  it  to  him.  He  seemed  much  pleased 
with  it,  pointed  out  some  errors,  which  he  desired  mc 
to  correct;  and  frecjuently  afterwards,  when  he  had 
company  in  the  parlour,  sent  for  me  to  preach  it.  The 
flattery  I  received  made  me  such  a  devotee  to  religion, 
that  I  really  believed  I  had  faitli  enough  to  remove  moun- 
tains.  One  fast-day  1  had  determined  to  taste  nothing 
all  day,  and  notwithstanding  the  taunts  and  laughter  of 
my  schoolmates,  I  kept  my  resolution  sacredly.  Bu: 
one  of  them  had  ridiculed  me  beyond  bearing  in  tht 
morning,  on  having  observed  that  I  sat  seriously  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  eat  and  drank  nothing.  A  quarrel 
ensued,  and  he  challenged  me  to  fight  him;  I  told  him 
I  could  not  during  the  day,  but  would  fight  him  at 
night.  Accordingly,  we  set  to  in  our  bed-room,  and  I 
beat  him:  but  there  was  a  something  in  my  fasting  du- 
ring the  day  and  fighting  by  previous  agreement  at 
night,  which  my  schoolmates  could  not  reconcile  to 
their  ideas  of  orthodoxy,  ajid  they  cruelly  called  mc  a 
hypocrite. 
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However,  my  devotion  to  the  church  continued 
me  weaker  or  stronger  occasionally,  till  I  left  Cam- 
bridge, on  my  intended  excursion  through  Wales.  It 
completely  left  me  during  my  visits  in  Derbyshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Shropshire.  This  effect  ^vas  produced 
by  tliree  several  causes  essentially,  tliough  many  lal 
occurrences  assisted  them. 

On  our  first  visit  ta  lord  Stamford's  family^ 
ser^xd  during  dinner  the  chaplain  seated  at  a  side  table 
with  the  children:  had  he  been  only  their  tutor  I  might 
have  passtd  it  over  without  further  contemplation;  but 
as  he  was  a  clergyman,  I  ft:lt  it  as  a  wound  given  to  the 
respect  I  had  ever  thought  due  to  the  sacrednesa  of  my 
future  profession.  However,  when  the  ladles  liad  retired 
he  was  admitted  to  the  table,  where  his  wit  and  good 
humour  contributed  greatly  to  the  hilarity  of  the  com* 
pany.  When  I  consulted  my  pillow  in  the  evening,  it 
'.old  me  that  side  tables  \vould  not  do  for  me. 

A  lady  of  rank  and  fashion,  I  forget  her  name,  res- 
iled in  high  style  during  the  summer  months  about  a 
nilc  or  two  from  Mr.  Carr's.  We  were  invited  to  her 
house  to  dinner  and  spend  llic  evening.  A  large  party 
had  assembled  in  a  superb  drawing-room,  when  some 
of  the  company  inquired  for  the  children;  the  bell  was 
rung,  and  they  were  brought.  But  what  was  my  sur- 
prise when  I  saw  them  led  uito  the  room  by  a  young 
clergyman  whom  I  had  known,  esteemed,  and  resi>cct- 
ed  at  Cambridge!  While  others  were  complimenting 
the  mother  on  the  beauty  of  her  ctiildren,  I  rose,  in 
spite  of  etiquette,  and  having  advanced  towards  liim, 
shook  him  by  the  hand  with  a  cordiality  which,  as  it 
seemed,  he  little  expected  to  experience  in  that  grand 


saloon,  for  he  smiled  and  blushed.  After  a  little  convei- 
satioti,  in  which  I  could  easily  discover  a  disinclination 
to  be  communicative  at  that  time  and  in  that  place,  but 
an  apparent  desire  to  see  me  again,  he  was  ordered  to 
conduct  the  children  to  the  nursery,  for  the  servant 
had  summoned  us  to  dinner.  A  country  fanner,  when 
called  to  his  dinner,  will  take  his  chair,  bless  his  God, 
sit  down  and  begin  to  eat  in  a  moment;  but  a  noble- 
man's table  must  be  approached  with  reverential  awe, 
and  every  one  must  arrange  himself  according  to  the 
due  form  and  order  of  etiquette;  this  occupies  so  much 
time  that  there  is  none  left  for  grace;  so  down  they  sit, 
the  dishes  are  uncovered,  and  profusion  shows  its  face 
glowing  with  luxuries  of  every  kind.  Having  seated 
myself,  I  looked  around  to  see  if  my  friend  was  present; 
I  found  that  he  was  not.  I  turned  to  see  if  he  was  at  a 
side  table — there  was  none.  \Vhat!  said  I  to  myself,  is 
he  not  even  allowed  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  us? 
and  my  heart  bled  within  me.  Is  a  gentleman,  conti- 
nued I  silently,  of  ten  times  more  learning,  worth,  and 
virtue  than  myself,  banished  from  this  table  because  he 
is  a  clergjman  and  a  tutor;  while  1,  Avho  am  doing  no 
yood  whatever  upon  this  earth,  am  sitting  here  upon  an 
equality  with  those  who  think  /le  is  not  fit  company  for 
them?  O  Fashion!  buoyed  up  on  per\'er3ity  of  idea, 
what  injustice  dost  thou  not  command! 

Some  time  after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn  them- 
selves, I  addressed  myself  to  tlic  master  of  the  house, 
requesting  permission  to  visit  my  friend,  the  tutor  of 
his  children. — "  We  will  have  him  here,"  replied  our 
host,  "  if  that  will  be  equally  agreeable  to  you."  I  an- 
swered, "  undoubtedly;  I  thank  you,  sir."— He  accord- 
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ingly  ordered  him  to  be  called.  When  my  friend  had 
entered  the  room  and  made  his  bow  (which  I  thougfal 
rather  too  low)  I  arose,  took  a  chair,  and  placed  it  at 
the  table  near  mine;  he  thanked  me,  and  seated  himself. 
In  the  course  of  the  several  opportunities  that  oflSa^ 
for  my  conversing  with  him  separately,  he  observed, 
that  having  no  influential  relations  or  friends,  he  had 
chosen  his  present  situation  as  the  one  most  likely  to 
conttibute  towards  his  promotion  in  the  church-  I  did 
not  wish  to  say  any  thing  that  might  have  a  tendency  to 
make  him  discontented  with  what  necessity  imposed, 
but  (^^  thinks  I  to  myself,")  if  I  must  pass  through 
slavery  to  freedom  in  the  pulpit,  I'll  none  of  it. 

I  frequently  held  conversations  with  Mr.  Carr  on 
the  subject  while  at  his  house;  he  too  had  often  wit* 
nessed  and  lamented  the  indelicacy  with  which  his  pro- 
fession was  treated,  and  considered  that  those  rationaly 
liberal,  yet  innocent  amusements  and  occupations, 
which  were  freely  allowed  to  otlier  gentlemen,  were 
too  closely  restricted  among  the  clergy. 

These  circumstances,  with  many  other  occurrences 
and  observations  I  had  noticed,  weighed  with  my  owa 
feelings,  while  I  was  in  the  heyday  of  gayety,  deter- 
mined me  to  decline  choosing  the  church  as  my  pro- 
fession. 

We  will  now  return  to  London,  where,  after  havii^ 
visited  the  particular  friends  of  my  family,  who  of 
course  all  censured  me  for  my  abrupt  departure  from  my 
father's  house,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to  re* 
tuni,  I  joined  some  of  my  old  college  acquaint»ices,  in 
whose  society  my  pangs,  for  I  carried  every  where  « 
little  hell  within  me,  were  partially  relieved. 
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Mr.  Carr  was  at  this  time  in  London^  but  I  dare4 
not  visit  him;  I  was  too  fearful  of  his  deserved  rebuke: 
but  I  contrived  to  see  his  son,  who  had  just  entered, 
or  was  about  entering,  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  the 
Temple.  After  much  conversation  with  him  and 
others,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
provided  I  could  procure  a  reconciliation  with  my  fa* 
ther  and  his  consent:  but  the  principal  difficulty  to  sur- 
mount  was  my  dear  mother's  predilection  fcv  the 
church,  wliich  still  continued  strong.  I  was  in  hopes, 
however,  that  my  lather  might  reconcile  her  to  the 
c^i^^^^g^*  by  telling  her,  that  a  seat  on  the  woolsack  was 
as  high  a  post  of  honour  as  a  cushioned  footstool  in  St. 
James's  chapeL 

Among  those  who  most  anxiously  solicited  my  re« 
turn  was  Mr.  Danvers,  my  present  brother-in-law,  who 
"was  then  addressing  my  eldest  sister,  Henrietta;  but  he 
could  not  succeed  with  me.  I  had  once  returned  after 
committing  one  fault,  and  what  was  the  consequence? 
Instead  of  forgiveness,  return  of  affection,  mildness, 
ivhich  might  have  effected  much,  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity, which  would  have  effected  all,  I  was  tortured 
vrith  incessant  mementos  of  one  night's  folly;  with 
continual  instances  of  distant  reserve,  envious  hints, 
malicious  censures  from  the  whole  family,  my  dear 
mother  excepted,  and  kept  without  the  necessary  mo- 
ney f(H*  daily  use.  Had  a  different,  totally  different, 
course  been  adopted;  liad  my  father  frankly  forgiven 
me  at  first,  and  told  me  that  my  foUy  should  be  no 
more  thought  of  by  himself  or  any  of  his  family;  had 
he  commanded  the  silence  of  my  three  younger  sisters 
(for  Henrietta  has  no  share  of  my  complaint;  she  was 
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from  home)  and  restrained  their  injurious  conduct  to 
their  brother^  I  might  have  been  happy.  Had  he  libe- 
rally offered  me  money,  I  should  have  declined  accept- 
ance, and  imposed  willingly  upon  myself,  as  a  duty,  that 
economy  which  he  forced  upon  me  as  a  punishment. 
As  it  was,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  being  actively  vir- 
tuous.  I  could  not  save,  for  I  had  nothing  to  hoard.  I 
could  deserve  no  praise;  could  practise  no  ^condmy, 
in  not  spending  money,  for  I  had  none  to  spend. 

If  this  was  my  treatment  on  my  return  home  after 
the  commission  of  one  folly,  what  was  I  to  expect  after 
the  a^pravation  given  by  my  abrupt  departure  but  an 
increase  of  misery?  I  therefore  declined  yielding  to  all 
solicitations,  and  when  my  dear  mother  wrote  to  me 
the  most  affectionate  letter  the  tenderest  heart  could 
dictate,  I  could  only  tell  her,  that  so  soon  as  I  should 
have  obtained  a  reconciliation  with  my  father,  ind  be- 
come thoroughly  settled,  it  would  be  my  greatest  hap- 
ness  to  visit  her.  The  reconciliation  was  soon  after  ef- 
fected through  the  instrumentality  of  my  respected 
friend  Mr.  Carr,  whose  son  I  had  permitted  to  tdl  him 
every  thing.  My  father  came  to  London.  We  met, 
shook  hands  cordially,  and  a  promise  of  for^veness  oa 
one  side,  an  assurance  of  repentance  and  a  promise  of 
future  amendment  on  the  other,  reconciled  all  former 
differences. 

There  still  remained,  in  justice,  some  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements to  be  made,  and  the  affair  with  M^Dermot 
to  be  settled;  I  therefore  engaged  with  my  father, 
that  when  I  should  be  of  age,  I  would  sign  a  receipt  for 
my  share  of  three  thousand  pounds,  left  by  a  relation 
in  trust  to  my  father,  and  a  release  of  some  ether  pro- 
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pert;.  Some  compnHitise  was  made  with  M'Denilot, 
I  did  not  understand  what,  but  I  was  never  troubled  by 
him  afterwards.  A  few  years  had  passed  over  this  set- 
llement,  when  he  rendered  me  an  essential  service,  as 
an  atonement. 

I  liad  the  pleasure  of  introducing  my  father  to  Mr. 
Carr,  at  his  house,  and  left  them  togetlier.  The  conver- 
sation held  on  this  occasion,  determined  my  father  to 
accede  to  my  wishes,  and  I  was  soon  afterwards  enter- 
ed on  the  books  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  suit  myself  with 
chambers;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  lodged  at  No.  10, 
Norfolk  street,  in  the  3irand.  I  hired  a  back  parlour  fof 
my  study,  and  a  bed  room;  and  determined  to  sit  down 
steadily  there,  und  study  law,  till  I  could  obtain  cham- 
bers in  the  square  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Breakfast  was  the 
only  meal  I  engaged  for  at  home:  I  generally  dined  at 
one  or  other  of  those  numerous  coffee-houses  and  chop- 
houses,  wliich  render  living  in  London  so  accommo- 
dating to  your  purse,  and  your  society;  as  you  may 
.  take  your  choice  at  all  times,  from  a  dinner  at  three- 
pence, to  one  at  live  guineas. 

My  father  had  given  mc  money  to  purchase  books, 
necessary  furniture,  and  clotlies,  and  for  some  time  I 
felt  perfectly  at  my  case,  and  was,  what  a  parent  would 
call,  a  tolerable  good  boy.  I  would,  occasionally,  spend 
an  evening  with  an  old  aunt,  Lady  Brett  (widow  of  sir 
Piercy  Brett,  and  mother  to  the  lady  of  admiral  Bowycr) 
and  read  the  Bible  to  her:  she  too  told  me  I  was  a  good 
boy,  and  that  she  had  remembered  me  handsomely  in 
her  will:  whether  this  last  circumstance,  or  real  affec- 
tion, and  a  sincere  desire  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  decli- 
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to  the  reader  to  decide;  but  I  continued  my  visits  and 
readings  to  her  ladyship,  occasionally,  during  the  whole 
of  my  stay  in  London. 

While  I  remained  in  Norfolk  street,  I  was  oae  day 
dining  with  a  party  of  friends,  at  the  Piazza  coffee- 
house,  when  a  runner  to  a  lottery  office  sent  in  a  wai- 
ter, to  know  if  we  would  admit  him,  and  to  Inquire  if 
any  of  the  gentlemen  wished  to  insure  tickets  for  the 
next  day:  he  was  requested  to  call  again  in  half  an  hour. 
In  the  mean  time,  our  conversation  naturally  turned  on 
the  lottery  then  drawing,  and  each  related  all  liis  wia. 
nings,  with,  perhaps,  some  of  hia  losses:  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  man  who  had  called,  and  the  office, 
were  well  known  to  the  majority  at  table.  The  queatioD 
was  put,  "  who  will  insure  when  the  man  returns?"  All 
agreed  that  they  would  insure  more  or  less,  according 
to  their  respective  means.  I  he^tated,  but  fearing  to  ^• 
pear  singular,  at  last  consented.  The  man  was  punc- 
tual, and  delivered  the  insurance  tickets.  I  insured  seven 
numbers,  which  was  all  I  could  ciTect,  for  two  hundred 
guineas  each:  we  pockettcd  our  insurances,  drank  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  and  parted;  and  I  thought  noma 
of  the  business.  The  next  morning,  as  I  was  sitcinj 
my  study,  very  seriously  engaged  with  Blackste 
Commentaries,  I  heard  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  on  its  be^ 
ing  opened,  an  inquiry  for  me,  and  immediately  my  ser- 
vant introduced  the  same  man  to  my  study:  he  advan- 
ced towards  my  table,  and  emptied  on  it  a  bag  of  gold; 
while  I  sat  i>vrapt  in  surprise,  some  of  the  guineas  rotr-^ 
led  against  Blackstoiie;  the  law  book  htstinctively  clo« 
at  the  touch,  and  when  the  man  told  me  that  one  a 
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seven  tickets  had  been  drawn,  I  as  instinctively  rose  to 
count  the  money*  He  asked  me  if  I  would  insure  again; 
I  tdd  him  I  would  consider  of  it,  and  if  he  would  leave 
the  name  and  place  of  bis  office,  I  would  call  there:  he 
did  so,  and  departed.  I  sat  some  time  meditating  on  my  ^ 
good  luck,  and  ruminating  whether  I  should  venture 
again  or  not.  The  point  was  left  undetermined,  when  it 
was  time  to  dress  for  dinner;  but  I  was  about  reopen- 
ing Blackstone,  to  decide  the  case  for  me,  when  two 
friends  of  mine,  who  were  of  the  party  the  day  before^ 
called  on  me  to  inquire  where  I  should  dine.  I  told 
them  of  my  luck:  they  had  lost  their  money,  but  advi- 
sed me  to  try  again.  We  dined  tc^ther  at  the  same 
coffee-house,  meeting,  as  usual,  other  friends,  and  so 
forming  a  party,  who  seeming  inclined  to  sit  long,  I  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  half  an  hour  or  so;  took  a 
hackney  coach,  put  plenty  of  money  in  my  pocket,  and 
then  drove  to  the  insurance  office. 

I  am  about  to  relate  an  anecdote,  which  I  am  aware 
will  exceed  the  credulity  of  most  of  my  readers;  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  literally  and  bona  fide. 

Arrived  at  the  lottery  office,  I  insured  forty-two 
numbers  for  the  next  day,  and  returned  to  my  friends, 
big  with  the  expectation  of  making  my  fortune-^I  was 
in  such  a  state  of  anxious  hope,  all  the  next  morning, 
that  I  could  not  read-^plans  upon  plans  rushed  into  my 
bead,  of  this  or  that,  which  I  would  do  on  the  obtain- 
ment  of  such  or  such  sums  of  money;  and  my  brain  was, 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  all  agog.  I  waited  tiU  the 
lottery  was  drawn,  and  tlien  went— not  to  the  office  where 
I  had  insured,  for  fear  they  should  conceal  part  of  my 
winnings  from  me;  but  to  another,  where  I  had  my  num- 
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bera  examined;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  foi 
diat  not  one  of  thein  had  been  drawn.  Mortified  beyond 
description,  I  next  ivent  to  the  former  office,  where  I 
bad  them  ^gain  examined,  with  the  same  informatioo; 
but,  three  numbers  had  been  drawn  before  I  insured 
them,  and  they,  consequently,  returned  the  money  I  had 
paid  on  them,  which  amounted  to  fifteen  guineas.  I  got 
into  the  coach  to  drive  home;  and,  when  in  it — what! 
says  I  to  myself,  insure  seven  numbers  and  get  two  hun- 
dred guineas,  and  the  next  day  insure  forty-two  and  gCl 
nothing! — this  is  not  reducible  to  matliematical  calcula- 
tion; it  is  mere  chance;  I'll  have  done  with  it;  so,  throw- 
ing myself  back  in  the  coach,  I  began  to  doze,  when  the 
hack  struck  against  a  post  or  another  coach,  and  roused 
me.  Looking  out  to  see  where  I  was,  1  observed  No. 
13 1  painted  in  gold  letters  on  a  window  in  the  Strand. 
A  thought  immediately  struck  me  that  I  might  be  lucky 
if  I  insured  that  one  number,  and  that  only,  with  the  fif- 
teen guineas  i  had  received,  and  venture  no  farther.  I 
determined;  and,  accordingly,  on  my  arrival  at  my  lodg- 
ings^ I  sent  my  servant  for  the  runner:  he  came:  I  told 
him  what  I  wished;  and,  for  my  fifteen  guineas,  he  gave 
me  a  certificate  for  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  follow- 
ing evening  I  was  drinking  tea  at  a  house  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  street,  when  I  heard  a  carriage  enter  it.  I  in- 
stantly  put  down  my  cup,  and  ran  out  of  the  house,  v 
out  hat,  gloves,  or  cane,  and  arrived  at  my  own,  ju 
the  runner  had  his  hand  upon  the  knocker  of  the  t 
he  brought  me  information  that  No.  13 1  was  drawn  tl 
day,  and  what  was  atili  better,  he  brought  me  three  h 
faired  and  £fty  guineas. 
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iMve  stilt  A  cousin,  who  wns  the  idol  of 
b)1  our  rclarioiis  forijconomy,  prudence,  and  corrrct  ma- 
ttagemcnt,  not  only  of  Ms  own,  but  of  the  affajra^rfothem, 
GeorgtFennell — In- wasmy  lather's  ngcnt,and,l  believe, 
that  of  die  head^  of  every  fumily  connected  with  h^*^ 
Though  some  years  cider  than  tnyseH,  1  remerabcr  hhn, 
when  quite  a  boy,  visiting  London,  to  take,  under  sif 
Other's  patronage,  the  sitnation  of  a  clerk  in  the  nayj 
ffay 'Of&<x,  of  which  he  rs  now  accountant.  Hehasfrnin 
that  time  to  this,  ever  been  kmd  and  affectionate  to  m^ 
and  I  am  proud  of  this  opportunity'  ol  acknowlec^ing  it. 
Having  received  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas, 
.1  was  determined  to  save  them,  and  haEard  no  more — 
'Therefore,  and  to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sore,"  1 1©- 
'solved  to  proceed  immediately  to  my  cousin  George 
Ksten  attentively  to  some  sound  advice*  and  deposit  tilt 
'vioney  with  him-  I  prefeircd  my  cousin  to  a  banker, 
iKCause  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  me,  when  I 
wanted  money,  beyond  my  laser's  allowance,  instead 
rof  giving  a  checker  it,  to  receive  oactvith  t^->-achedk 
'  fio  my  extravagance. 

Accordingly,  I  set  off  with  the  money  thxt  vay 
cixning  to  my  cousin's  chambers;  but  fete,  as  usual, 
'seemed  to  opjiose  in  me  every  effort  of  reformation-^* 
my  cousin  was  not  at  home.  I   was  sorr^-,  till  fancy 
dazzled  me  with  the  brilliaitt  idea  that  fortune  bad  thus 
'decided,  to  give  me  another  opportunity  of  courting  her 
'lavouns,  that  she  might  be  to  me  still  more  munificent. 
I  returned  home,  deposited  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  in  my  chest,  and  with  the  rest  went  to  the  lotte- 
ry office,  and  insiu^ed  as  far  as  what  1  had  with  me 
would  go,  excepting  two  or  three  guineas;  then  went  to 
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the  coffee-house^  where  I  met  six  of  my  acquaintances: 
we  agreed  to  sup  together,  and  after  supper  we  propo- 
sed clubbing  five  guineas  each,  and  sending  one  of  the 
party  to  a  neighbouring  faro  table,  to  make  the  five  gui- 
neas ten:  all  consented,  but  we  could  not  muster  the 
money :  I  offered  to  go  for  it,  as  I  was  the  nearest  home; 
but  one  of  the  party  dre  w  a  cheeky  and  our  landlord 
gave  us  the  money  for  it:  we  then  cast  lots  to  see  who 
should  go,  and  the  lot  fell  to  me;  but  I  had  never  been 
at  the  house  before,  and  I  hesitated,  till  one  of  the  com* 
pany  offered  to  go  with  me:  I  took  the  money  and  we 
set  off. 

I  played  with  various  success  for  some  time,  till  at 
last  I  attained  the  point  at  which  1  had  been  ordered  to 
stop.'  I  did  so,  and  informed  my  companion  that  I  had 
effected  what  had  been  proposed;  and,  consequently, 
ceased  playing  for  the  party;  but  that  I  should  with- 
draw my  ten  guineas  and  continue  to  play  on  my  own 
account:  he  requested  that  I  would  give  him  his  also, 
for  the  same  purpose:  I  did  so:  what  his  success  was,  I 
know  not;  but  I  shortly  won  about  thirty  guineas  more, 
and  prudently  withdrew. 

On  inquiry  the  next  day,  1  found  that  all  my  insu- 
rance money  was  lost;  I  resolved  to  insure  no  more;  and 
indeed  a  circumstance  occurred  in  the  evenbg,  which, 
had  I  not  so  resolved,  would  have  effectually  deterred 
me  from  it;  at  least  for  a  time. 

I  was  in  the  green  boxes  at  the  theatre,  Covent 
Garden,  when  a  large  star  attracted  my  attention  to  the 
company  in  one  of  the  lower  boxes  on  the  opposite  side: 
I  immediately  recognised  my  revered  friend  lord  Bec- 
tive  and  his  &mily,  and  in  the  adjoining  one,  their  ami- 
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able  associates.  I  paused  to  consider  what  I  should  do. 
I  recollected  their  sudden,  departure  from  Matlock,  on 
our  arrival  there;  the  cause  as  yet  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood>  and  was  doubtful  of  my  reception;  however,  I 
plucked  up  courage,  and  descended:  I  tapped  at  the  door 
of  the  box;  it  was  immediately  opened,  for  they  had 
perceived  and  watched  me.  Lord  Bective  shook  me 
cordially  by  the  hand,  enquired  kindly  of  my  health,  niy 
situation  and  engagements;  said  he  was  very  happy  to 
see  me,  and  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day; 
which  invitation  I  most  gratefully  accepted. 

I  then  entered  into  conversation  with  the  ladies;  one 
of  whom,  in  the  next  box,  requested  I  would  call  early 
and  pass  tlic  morning  at  Mrs.  M— 's  house,  opposite 
the  earl's.  I  need  not  say  I  promised.  I  felt  overjoyed 
to  find  I  had  not  forfeited  the  friendship  of  this  amiable 
family;  and  I  this  evening  conducted  the  ladies  to  their 
carriages  with  sensations  far  different  from  those  which 
I  experienced  on  an  occasion  of  a  similar  mature  a  few 
months  before. 

Joyful  expectations  have  as  much  power  in  banish- 
ing repose,  as  have  painful  reflections.  My  mind  was 
occupied  all  night  in  anticipating  the  pleasures  of  the 
following  day,  and  disdained  the  dominion  of  sleep.  I 
rose  early,  dressed  myself,  for  the  morning,  with  more 
than  ordinary  care,  and  proceeded  to  St.  James's  street. 
I  had  not  been  there  long?  before  I  found  myself  in 
company  with  the  whole  of  our  former  party.  Then 
were  recapitulations  pleasanty  and  all  enjoyed  tliem. 

I  staid  till  I  had  scarcely  tiihe  to  go  home,  dress  n*)- 
self,  for  the  evening,  and  return  to  dinner.  However,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  shilling,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fgre 
of  a  hackney  coachman,  I  managed  it.   The  earl  had  a 
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were  so  completely  engrossed  by  his  own  rainily.  tbM  I 
confess  I  paid  only  a  strained  attention  to  his  compai^ 

Soon  after  cUnner,  the  earl  asked  me  where  my  &. 
ther  resided?  I  told  bim  Rocliester.  "  Then  my  infor- 
mation is  correct,"  he  replied.  '•  I  am  happy  to  hear  it; 
for  we  shall  pass  through  Uochesler  in  a  few  days,  aiuft 
wiil  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  your  f». 
mily."  This  was  a  most  mortal  stab;  and  I  had  scarcely 
power  to  articulate,  "  your  lordship  will  do  our  family- 
much  honour."  Locking  at  lady  Harriet:  what!  thou^ 
1,  are  you  then  going  so  soon — a  few  days! — seen  only 
yesterday!  Recovering  myself  a  little,  I  added,  I  had 
hopes,  my  lord,  that  you  had  intended  passing  tfie 
whole  season  in  London.  The  earl  replied,  that  he 
had  busiiiess  which  called  him  out  of  London,  and  wits 
sorry  he  had  not  had  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  me  before. 
I  told  his  lordship,  that  had  I  known  of  his  being  in 
London,  I  certainly  sliould  have  done  myself  the  ho- 
nour of  paying  my  respects  to  himself  and  family  on 
the  first  information.  And  here  the  conversation  ended; 
but  not  my  sufi'erings.  Finding  my  spirits  become 
more  and  more  depressed,  I  took  my  leave  early, 
earl  and  his  family  set  off  in  a  few  days,  and  I  n0 
saw  tliem  more. 

Estimable  and  dearly  esteemed  family!  should  th?s 
book  ever  meet  your  eyes,  disdain  not  the  grateful  ef- 
fusions of  a  heart,  which  you  once  taught  to  beat* 
the  supremest  happiness. 

A  period  of  insipidity,  dullness,  and  anxiety  e 
My  friends  tried  to  rouse  me  from  it;  but  I  shutfl 
tlieiii  »v"ho  could  have  given  me  the  best  remedy,  i 
permitted  myself  to  be  guided  by  those  who  aflfbrdei 
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me  momentary  ease.  One  evening,  I  suflfered  one  of 
the  latter  lo  iHtrodiice  me  to  Burlton's  for  a  little  ainuse- 
ment  at  tare,  I  had  tulten  but  ten  ^ineas  with  me, 
and  I  soon  lost  them;  but  the  elegance  of  the  rooma, 
the  supper  table,  and  the  apparently  genteel  company, 
had  someihing  in  them  of  an  inviting  and  fascinating 
nature,  and  1  determined  to  come  again  with  more 
money. 

I  did  not,  however,  pnsh  my  resolve  to  execuliort 
immediately;  but  began  to  join  freely  in  private  parties, 
with  my  gaytr  friends  of  the  inns  of  court.  In  the  eve- 
ning parties  I  seldom,  very  seldom,  met  my  friend 
Carr.  His  economy,  prudence,  and  attachment  to  his 
studies  restrained  him;  and  he  had  not  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  Fortune,  to  Ite  alhired  by  her  gilded  hook 
from  the  sifc  rctrtat  that  virtiroiis  employments  had 
secured  for  him. 

Frequently,  and  almost  incessantly,  did  I  say  to  my- 
self, I  was  doing  wrong.  As  frequently  as  I  erred  I  re- 
pented;  and  as  frequendy  as  I  repented  I  erred;  but  my 
resolution  was  so  weak,  that  I 

"Retalvcd,  and  re-reaolved,  and  did  tin;  same," 

Attached  as  I  was  to  foolish  gayety  and  extravagancies, 
I  was  as  mucli  ashamed  of  them;  and  I  tlierefore  deter- 
mined, that  if  I  could  not  conquer,  I  would  at  least 
conceal  them.  I  thought,  too,  that  by  absenting  myself 
irom  the  societies  in  which  I  was  so  deeply  engaged, 
my  attachment  to  perpetual  parties  might  be  graduaUy 
weakened,  till  at  last  my  mind  would  be  completely 
weanad  from  them.  I  wished  also  the  society  of  fe- 
males, and  particularly  that  of  my  own  relations,  of 
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whom  I  had  many  in  and  about  London.  Accordingly, 
I  took  for  a  month,  until  I  could  have  possession  of 
chambers  which  I  was  treating  for  in  Lincoln's  inn,  a 
small  well'furnishcd  house  in  Buckingham  street;  lured 
an  old;  woman  to  make  my  fires  and  breakfasts;  my 
dinner  I  got  from  a  cook's  shop;  and  left  my  lodgings 
in  Norfolk  street;  took  possession,  and  kept  bachelor's 
hall.  During  my  residence  in  this  house,  my  visits 
were  generally  to  and  from  my  relations.  When  I 
dined  or  drank  tea  out,  it  was  always  with  a  respectable 
private  family.  I  studied  hard  all  the  morning;  but  at 
night — ah!  "  there's  the  rub,"  I  would  steal  out,  occa- 
sionally, to  Burlton's;  but  I  played  cautiously,  and  ge- 
nerally came  oiF  the  winner.  One  night,  indeed,  I  had 
a  litde  tumble,  by  incautiously  breaking  my  resolution; 
which  was,  never  to  play  after  I  had  lost  what  I  took 
with  me.  However,  I  had  the  money  at  home,  and  gave 
a  check  for  the  amount  due,  to  the  bank,  on  George 
Fennell,  and  took  him  the  cash  to  answer  it  with  before 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

During  my  residence  in  Buckingham  street,  I  had 
several  tea  and  card  parties;  when  I  could  get  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  the  families  with  whom  I  was 
intimate,  to  condescend  to  visit  Bachelor's  HalL  And 
here,  best  of  all,  I  was  visited  by  my  father  when  he 
came  to  London. 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  that  all  my  afternoons 
and  evenings  had  been  hitherto  spent  with  my  rakish 
companions.  I  visited  frequently  the  most  respectable 
company  in  and  out  of  London. 

Lord  Folely  intended  being  absent  from  Livoln's 
inn  about  eighteen  months,  and  wished  a  tenant  for  his 
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chambers,  who  would  take  them  as  they  were,  elegantly 
furnished,  and  richly  ornamented  with  fine  prints. — 
There  were  a  drawing-room,  library,  two  bed-rooms 
and  a  kitchen.  This  was  what  exactly  suited  me:  ac- 
cordingly, I  took  them  for  one  year;  and  moved  my- 
self, my  books,  and  my  old  woman  into  them.  Here 
I  found  it  necessary  to  be  more  frequent  in  attending 
commons,  to  save  my  term;  for  I  had  hitherto  much 
neglected  them.  This  operated  towards  the  renewal 
of  my  intimacy  with  my  former  acquaintances;  but  I 
had  an  outer  door  to  my  chambers:  so  that  when  I 
wished  to  be  private,  I  might  be  so  by  closing  it. 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  my  chambers,  that  they 
inclined  me  to  study,  and  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in 
them.  Many  of  my  evenings  were  passed  in  solitude 
at  home;  and  I  began  to  estimate  highly  the  observation 
of  Plato: 

Nuoquam  minus  solus  quam  cum  solus. 

Still,  however,  the  supper  and  the  company  occasion- 
ally drew  me  to  Burlton's;  but  being  cautious,  I  was 
generally  successful. 

\et  we  are  not  always  on  our  guard;  and  the  evil 
spirit  will  wakefuUy  watch  every  opportunity  of  thwart- 
ing our  best  resolves.  Again,  one  evening,  I  had  suf 
fered  myself  to  be  seduced  from  the  adherence  to  the 
rules  I  had  laid  down  for  my  conduct  when  at  Burl- 
ton's,  and  found  myself,  about  three  in  the  morning,  a 
loser  of  five  hundred  pounds,  beside  what  I  had  brought 
with  me.  The  dealers  were  inclined  to  break  off;  but 
I  insisted  on  another  deal,  which,  after  some  altercation, 
was  granted.    By  this  one  deal,  I  recovered  the  five 


faandred  pountJs;  alt  that  I  had  brought  with  me,  and 
Wfts  the  winner,  by  the  sitting,  of  eleven  guineas. 

This  winter,  on  ijie  lllli  of  December,  1787,  I  be- 
came of  ^;e,  and  was  thereby  entitled  to  receive  my 
share  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  was  left  to  the 
children  of  three  families,  to  be  paid  to  them  respec- 
tively as  they  came  of  age;  but  it  was  represented  to 
me  that  I  did  not  want  the  money,  and  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  let  it  lie  till  more  of  the  nephews  and 
nieces  reached  the  age  of  twenty-raie;  that  the  expen- 
ses of  obtaining  it  might  be  divided  among  a  numbers 
instead  of  which,  if  I  claimed  separate!)',  I  should  have 
to  pay  them  all.  1  consented,  and  deferred  my  claim. 
I  received  it  about  two  years  afterwards. 

I  bad  other  claims,  in  ^vhich  1  was  equally  disap- 
pointed far  a  time.  An  uncle  of  my  mother,  Thomas 
Colby,  esquire,  commissioner  of  the  victualling,  had, 
in  his  will,  left  my  mother  and  her  two  sisters,  two 
thousand  poimds  each;  not  subject  to  tlie  control  of 
their  respective  husbands,  but  entirely  at  thdr  own  dis- 
posal; and  a  considerable  balance,  after  the  stated  lega- 
cies should  be  paid,  to  be  divided  between  the  childnoi 
of  his  tlircc  nieces  as  Uiey  came  of  age.  He  appointed 
my  uncle,  sir  Piercy  Brett,  and  Mr.  Aylmour,  a  law- 
yer, as  his  executors.  But  a  difference  arose  respect- 
ing the  mtentions  of  Mr.  Colby.  The  question  was, 
whether  die  children,  tlien  living,  were  exclusively  to 
receive  the  legacies;  or  whether  the  children  that  might 
thereafter  be  born,  were  to  be  embraced  by  thciu.  The 
executors,  puzzled  to  decide,  threw  llic  will  into  chan- 
cery; and  while  it  remained  there,  my  youngest  sister 
was  born,  and  the  lord  chancellor  decided  on  the  ques- 
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^on  in  her  favour:  thus  the  money  remained  uodivwled 
I  till  it  pleased  Providence  to  prevent  the  possibility  ni 
Fan  increase  of  ofispring. 

1:      During  this  winter  I  visited  my  father's  family  se-  . 

IVeral  times.     Once,  when  tliey  were  about  going  lo 

I  attended  them.     It  was  customary  for  the 

Ricers  of  Chatham  barracks  to  perform,  occasionally, 

■  charitable  purposes;  and  I  undertook  tlic  part  <rf 

hffieT}  which  I  performed,  as  I  was  told,  coubidentbly 


*uo 

Kcasi 


About  this  time  my  aunt,  the  widow  of  captain 
!aHeate  Brady,  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  of  the  death 
one  of  her  sons  abroad.    All  her  relations  went  into 
lourning.     At  the  expiration  of  a  month  after  the  ar- 
ival  of  the  news,  such  of  her  relatives  as  were  in  aitd 
near  London,  were  invited  to  dine  and  p«ss  (he  after- 
noon  with  her.     Among  the  rest,    myself.     She  lived 
*bout  five  miles  from  London.  Like  a  foolish,  thought- 
:s8  young  man,  I  determined  to  cut  a  dash  on  the  oc- 
iion,  absolutely  forgetting  that  it  ^vas  intended  as  a 
consolatory  visit  on  tlie  death  of  her  son.  I  accordingly 
borrowed  an  elegant  carriage  of  a  friend  of  mine,  coach- 
man and  footman;  dressed  myself  in  complete  order; 
and  that  I  might  be  still  more  fashionable,  took  good 
care  to  be  too  late.     In  this  style  I  arrii-ed  at  Mrs.  Bra- 
dy's door,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  the  uncles,  aunts, 
and  cousins  there  present.     I  ordered  the  coachman 
to  return  about  dusk;  entered  the  house,  and  saluted 
Mrs.  Brady  as  if  nothing  h;td  happened.    Then  turning 
to  see  who  was  the  next  claimant  on  my  respect,  I  per- 
ceived the  whole  company,  mnle  and  female,  in  deep 
mourning.    My  heart  rebuked  me  for  my  carelcssneas. 
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I  was  the  only  one  in  colours;  and  the  eyes  of  the  wh#le 
company  were  upon  me.     After  saluting  all,  I  made 
the  best  apology  I  could  invent  for  my  dress,  by  stating, 
that  having  sent  my  black  suit  to  the  tailor's,  to  get  it 
prepared  for  tlie  occasion,  he  had  disappointed  me;  and 
that  waiting  for  it  had  occasioned  my  being  so  late. 
There  was  present  an  uncle,  named  Amaud,  who  lived 
at  Portsmouth,  but  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  London; 
a  wordiy,  honest,  lively  character,  who  had  amassed  a 
considerable  property  by  industry,  prudence,  and  fru- 
gality.  He  appeared  to  watch  me  closely,  and  every  now 
and  then,  I  thought  I  perceived  a  certain  turn  of  coun- 
tenance which  seemed  to  say,  that  boy  is  going  to  ruin. 
This  induced  me  occasionally  to  change  my  tone;  and 
in  the  end  I  managed  so  well,  that  I  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  vibiting  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  to 
come  and  sup  with  me  at  my  chambers.     As  the  eve- 
ning approached,  my  carriage  came  to  the  door;  and 
having  taken  leave  of  Mrs.  Brady  and  her  daughters, 
and  reminded  the  rest  that  I  should  expect  them,  I  todc 
my  cousin,  John  Brady,  in  die  chariot  with  me,  and 
drove  home  to  my  chambers.    There  I  ordered  my  old 
woman  to  get  every  thing  in  nice  order  (though,  to  do 
her  justice,  she  always  kept  them  so)  and,  fool  as  I  was, 
instead  of  desiring  her  to  hide  all  the  superfluous  plate, 
I  told  her  to  bring  out  every  article,  as  I  was  going  to 
have  a  large  party  to  supper,     I  then  went  to  the  cof- 
fee-house, at  tlie  corner  of  the  square,  whence  I  gene- 
rally was  supplied  when  I  dined  or  supped  at  home,  and 
requested  tliat  a  waiter  might  be  sent  to  prepare  the 
talkie;  and  tliat  they  would  send  me  supper  for  twelve 
pcr^K^nSy  and  returned  hastily  to  my  chambers;  for  I 
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expected  my  company  ever}'  minute.  Ifcre,  again,  my 
prudence,  if  I  ever  had  any,  forsook  me;  fur  I  forgot 
to  tell  them  to  send  the  plainest  supper  they  could  con- 
trive;  which  was  what  I  should  liave  done,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  cook  of  the  coffee-house,  to  send  me; 
such  as  I  usually  had  when  I  had  set  parties.  Well! 
my  company  came,  and  I  introduced  th<im  to  my  li- 
brary till  supper  should  be  ready.  When  every  tiling 
was  in  due  form  and  order,  we  were  summoned  to  at- 
attend.  We  entered  the  room.  My  uncle  stared,  my 
aunts  sighed,  the  misses  turned  up  their  eyes  in  won- 
der, and  the  young  men  rubbed  their  hands  in  antici- 
pation of  a  glorious  feast.  We  seated  ourselves.  I 
helped  some  of  the  ladies;  and  when  I  asked  my  uncle 
what  he  would  wish,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  having 
looked  over  all  the  dishes  on  the  table,  turned  to  one 
of  the  waiters,  very  formally,  and  said,  "  pray,  sir,  have 
you  such  a  thing  as  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  in  the 
house?  that  is  usually  my  supper."  I  felt  the  rebuke 
forcibly,  and  made  the  best  excuse  I  could;  but  my 
uncle's  question  soon  served  as  a  match  to  light  up  the 
wit  of  the  whole  table.  Pray,  nephew,  what's  this? 
says  an  aunt.  O  dear,  cousin,  what's  that?  says  ano- 
ther.  La!  cousin,  what  am  I  to  do  with  this?  cries  a 
third.  Then  comes  a  broadside  from  the  young  men; 
a  raking  shot  from  my  uncle,  which  took  me  fore  and 
aft.  Never  was  poor  mortal  so  treated  by  his  guests. 
However,  I  defended  myself  as  well  as  I  could;  but  de- 
termined, that  if  ever  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
their  company  again,  I  would  give  them  literally  no- 
thing but  bread  and  cheese,  and  keep  my  dainties  for 
those  who  would  take  the  good  things  of  this  world 
cheerfully,  and  be  thankful  for  them. 
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S<xm  after  this,  my  good  cousiii,  George  Fennell, 
undertook  to  teach  me  [Hectical  economy;  and,  for  this  • 
purpose,  requested  that  I  would  give  him  my  company 
at  dinner-time,  whenever  I  was  not  otherwise  eng^ed. 
I  consented;  and,  accordingly,  called  on  him  occasion- 
ally, at  his  office,  about  his  usual  hour  of  leaving  it. 
His  lesscHis  were  perfectly  systematic.  That  he  might 
not  stagger,  by  too  abrupt  a  change,  any  inclinaticm  I 
might  have  to  reform,  he  took  me,  in  thefirstplace,  to  one 
which  he  thought  the  most  expensive  coffee-house  that  I 
should  visit.  Here  we  dmed,  as  I  called  it,  decently^  for 
half  a  crown  a  head.  This  was  about  one  third  of  what  I 
was  accustomed  to  pay  at  the  Piazza  coffee-house.  The 
next  time  he  took  me  to  one  of  a  degree  a  little  inferior, 
where  we  were  entertained  for  two  shillings;  the  third 
time  for  eighteen  pence;  then  came  the  shilling  ordi- 
nary; the  tenpenny  eating  shop;  the  seven-pence-half- 
penny chop-house;  the  fivepenny  stake-kitchen;  aiid» 
lastly,  the  threepenny  a  la  mode  beef  cellar.  He  in- 
fwmed  me  that  I  might  get  a  dinner  one  penny  cheaper^ 
but  he  did  not  like  to  take  me  there,  as  he  had  never 
been  Umself.  I  told  him  I  thought  that  I  had  gone 
low  enough;  but  that  I  should  like  to  know  where  such 
economy  could  be  practised.  He  gave  me  the  best  in- 
formation he  could;  and  one  day,  afterwards,  in  a  fn>- 
licksome  humour,  I  went  to  St.  Giles's,  with  a  friend, 
and  dived  into  a  cellar,  where  the  knives,  forks,  and 
spocxis  were  chained  to  the  table.  We  put  a  morsel  in 
our  mouths,  paid  our  twopence  apiece,  and  withdrew. 

After  we  had  withdrawn  from  the  respective  houses 
where  we  had  dined,  my  good  cousin  and  myself  would 
entcf  into  coi|ivcx8aliony  as  we  walked  aloDf,  on  the  vir- 
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tues  of  economy,  and  he  would  generally  sum  up  his 
arguments  with  this  honest  question:  "  Have  you  not 
dined  well  enough?  have  you  not  had  a  belly  full?"  X 
would  reply  to  him,  that  the  demands  of  Nature  were 
answercdr  that  a  trifling  sum  had  been  saved,  but  1  wisli- 
cd  to  know  what  improvement  I  had  gained;  what  en- 
largement of  mind,  what  refreshment  to  former  literary 
acquirements,  or  what  incitement  to  ne\v  studies;  what 
scope  had  been  given  to  the  exercise  of  wit,  humour, 
and  those  polished  accomplishments  \wiich  render  a 
man's  company  desirable,  and  promote  his  future  In- 
terest  in  life,  founded  on  his  continued  amelioration, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  it  Irom  others.  In  the 
society  of  my  old  college  acquaintances  I  found  a  con- 
tinual renovation  of  attainments,  which  without  tiicm 
had  probably  been  lost.  Each  was  emulous  of  proving 
that  he  had  not  lost  his  time  at  Westminster  or  Eton, 
at  Oxford  or  ut  Cambridge;  that  he  was  not  even  ne- 
glectful of  his  studies  at  his  inn  of  court,  during  the 
morning,  and  it  was  an  established  rule  among  all  ne- 
ver to  visit  each  other  till  near  dinner  time. 

My  good  cousin,  who  was  settled  in  the  navy  pay- 
office,  had  a  certain  track  laid  out  for  him.  According 
to  the  system  adopted  by  the  government  of  England, 
he  was  not  subject  to  the  predominance  of  party;  he 
could  not  be  removed  but  from  his  own  demerits;  he 
entered  under  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  when  he 
was  a  boy;  1  remember  the  time  well.  No  higher 
knowledge  was  requisite  than  that  which  would  enable 
him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  correcllj';  and 
by  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  economy  in  private, 
added  to  bis  attention  to  the  public  business,  he  was 
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sure  to  rise^  as  he  has,  to  the  highest  situation.  But 
my  pursuits  were  widely  different.  I  had  yet  to  study 
nearly  four  years  before  I  could  be  called  to  the  ban  ac« 
quire  that  general  knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  nc- 
cessary  to  the  enforcement  of  legal  attainments;  to  pre- 
serve, if  not  improve,  what  I  had  already  gained  of  sci- 
ence; and  perhaps,  above  all',  to  obtain  that  confidence, 
quickness  of  conception,  and  aptness  in  repartee,  of 
which  it  is  ao  essentially  the  province  of  a  lawyer 
to  be  possessed.  This  was  not  to  be  gained  by  din- 
ing alone  at  chop-houses,  shut  up  in  a  box;  but  by 
engaging  in  the  society  of  men  of  similar  or  superior 
acquirements,  that  by  the  emulous  exertion  of  ability 
each  might  improve  the  other.  My  cousin's  plan  was 
undoubtedly  founded  on  a  correct  system  of  pecuniary 
economy;  but  the  taciturnity  attendant  on  such  sober 
compliances  with  the  demands  of  Nature,  imposed  a 
consequent  economy  in  the  exercise  of  the  lungs,  the 
brain,  and  every  liberal  feeling  of  the  heart,  which  coiild 
not  be  relished  by  a  young  man  of  vivid  disposition 
having  some  talents  for  conversation,  which  he  was  oc- 
casionally disposed  to  elicit 

Besides,  the  idea  of  saving  a  few  shillings  in  the 
day  time,  while  I  was  risking  twenty  times  as  many 
guineas  in  the  evening,  appeared  to  me  futile  in  the  ex- 
treme. Could  any  combination  of  feeling  reconcile  Ae 
apparent  absurdity  of  a  young  man's  deserting,  for  the 
sake  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  a  society  in  which  he  was 
delighted  and  improved,  while  he  was  constantly  enga- 
ged in  other  pastimes  of  a  more  culpable  nature,  where- 
in his  purse  was  sometimes  emptied  of  the  last  guinea, 
or  filled  to  overflowing? 
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The  advice,  though  good  seed,  Fell  on  a  bAtrcn 

rock;  iJie  sun  scorched  its  germinating  efforts;  it  was 
parched  up  and  died.  George  Fennell  has  my  thanks  for 
bis  good  intentions.  I  write  on  tlie  supposed  though 
premature  eve  of  life.  My  thoughts  are  serious,  al- 
though the  volatility  of  my  fancy  may  attend  me  to 
the  grave.  Be  it  as  it  may:  I  ptirsued  my  own  plan, 
and  followed  my  own  course,  studying  Coke  and  Blacks 
stone  in  the  morning,  and  breaking  through  every  law 
in  the  evening;  excepting  when  Voluire,  with  his  fas- 
cinating sophistry,  detained  me  at  home.  How  differ- 
ent then  was  my  estimation  of  that  man's  works  from 
what  it  is  now!  I  was  then  a  gay  young  man;  I  am 
now  a  father  and  a  Christian.  I  then  admired  the  whole; 
for  I  had  not  the  ability  to  analyse.  Let  me  now  frolic 
for  a  moment,  and  in  my  chymical  alembic  distil  my 
opinion.  It  will  be  considered  by  tlic  candid  reader  but 
as  an  opinion,  and  that  of  a  verj'  feeble  judge.  Vol- 
taire  was  in  natural  disposition  gay:  he  forced  himself 
to  be  occasionally  serious.  Nature  and  Art  were  con- 
sequently continually  at  variance;  and  he  was  open 
without  frankness,  politic  without  cunning,  sociable 
without  frifnds.  He  knew  the  world,  and  seemed  pur- 
posely tu  forget  his  knowledge  of  it.  In  the  morning 
he  was  an  Aristarcluis,  in  the  evening  a  Diogenes.  He 
loved  grandeur  and  despised  the  great.  He  was  at  his 
ease  with  his  superiors;  nay,  as  the  king  of  Prussia  ^vill 
confess,  he  was  sometimes  rude  before  them;  but  he  was 
constrained  before  his.  equals.  He  introduced  himself 
by  politeness  to  society;  then  treated  it  with  coolness 
and  left  it  in  disgust-  He  was  ambitious  of  appearing  at 
courts;  he  loved  their  pleasures  for  a  moment,  and  then 
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«ns,tirod.  He  was  feeling,  possessed  of  great  b 
Kty;  but  without  &  fixed  object  oi'aiiiiclmwin.  He  ms 
jiruficially  voluptuous;  for  he  was  without  passions.  He 
adhered  to  nothing  from  choice;  but  attuthcd  himself 
to  every  thing  from  a  spirit  of  inconstajicy.  Ucasontii^ 
without  principles,  his  reason  sontetimcs  betrayed  him, 
as  (bUy  others.  With  a  lively  ^vit,  but  incorrect  heart. 
he  thought  of  every  thing  and  mocked  at  every  thing. 
He  moralized  without  morals.  He  was  excessively 
vain;  but  still  more  interested;  for  he  labottred  less 
ftff  fame  than  money,  of  which  he  had  a  perpetual 
thirst  and  hunger.  He  was  formed  to  enjoy;  bui  be 
wotjld  amass.  He  seemed  himself  to  check  every  ob- 
ject of  his  own  wish.  I  think  he  was  at  heart  a  Chris- 
tian; but,  because  he  was  so,  he  tried  to  appear  an  infi- 
del. He  appeared  perversely  to  convert  e^-ery  natu- 
ral gift  to  his  own  disadvantage.  "  Mljiiit  unquam  tic 
impar  sibi."  Born  a  poet,  his  verses  cost  him  no  trt>u- 
bk.  This  facility  in  composition  injured  him;  for  he 
wrote  freely;  but  seldom  produced  a  finished  work.  Ea- 
sy, ingenious,  and  elegant  in  his  writings,  could  he 
have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  f:iihom  the  ocean  of 
ancient  record.  His  province  would  have  been  history, 
had  he  quitted  poetry,  and  could  he  have  confined  him- 
self to  truth.  He  wished  to  follow  the  system  of  Baylc; 

.  but,  with  his  usual  inconsistency,  he  reviled  while 
copying  him.  People  have  observed,  tiiat  a  good  wri- 
ter, without  indirect  passions  and  prejudices,  must 
be  also  without  country  and    religion.     On  the  prc- 

,  sumption  of  correctness  in  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Vol- 
taire may  be  regarded  as  a  man  taking  strenuous  steps 
towards  perfection;  for  he  was  continually  compUinmy 
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^buntry;  praising  others  a  thoussBd  miles 
off;  and  yet  maudisant  the  whole  world;  he  bi&med  his 
own  coiinlry  in  every  respect,  and  praised  others  as  in- 
ducriminately'  Keltgious,  ai  I  really  tt^nk  he  was — 
yes,  tj'uly  religious,  profune  as  he  has  appeared— he 
discarded  all  sj-blems  of  religion,  and  quarrelled  with 
ilieni  &okly  because  they  were  systems.  Because 
others  had  adopted  a  something  he  had  not  thought  of 
f  before  tbem,  he  warred  with  every  thing,  in  spite  of  his 
k  own  reason,  that  did  ncA  uriginale  with  himself.  If  a 
friend  said  to  him,  there  was  no  Christ,  he  would  say 
to  him,  there  vmis  a  Christ.  If  anotiier  said  to  him  there 
iwu  a  Christ,  he  would  say  there  was  none.  Conversing 
with  him  in  any  character,  he  was  every  thing  superfi- 
cially— a  politician,  a  geometrician,  and  a  natural  philo- 
sopher; a  man  of  science,  of  arts,  ot  literature  apparent- 
ly;  but  nothing  profoundly.  He  lud  too  delicate  a  taste 
lo  be  an  ingenious  satyrist.  He  was  a  wretched  critic, 
)  especially  on  English  productions.  He  blamed  with- 
''  out  reason,  and  judged  without  knowledge.  His  own 
countrymen  say  of  him  that  be  iiever  could  attach  him- 
self to  the  happy  mediuai-  He  was  ftmd  of  the  abstract 
sciences,  and  the  abstract  sciences  abstracted  him.  Fer-' 
gufeon  wisely  observes,  that  an  undevout  ptiilosopheris 
nuid.  V'oUiiire  has  proved  tlie  position  just:  yet  witli 
with  some  recantation — Voltaire  was,  and  was  uot:  now 
he  appeared  and  acted  x>  a  philanthropist,  and  tlie  next 
moment  as  the  most  outrageous  satyrist.  To  sum  up 
t)ic  whoie  of  his  character  in  a  few  words,  he  wished  to 
j^ove  himself  an  extraordinary  character,  and  he  \vn^  iO. 
AV  vuiltis  mn  color  imus. 


1  like  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine;  Racine  I  adma 
Corneille  I  respcci;  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  them? 
— Yes,  something. — Moliere  I  recollect  used  to  read 
his  comedies  to  his  washing,  woman,  that  he  might 
judge  if  he  ^vTote  naturally;  and  Boileau  addresses  his 
first  satyre  to  Louis  the  fourteenth,  to  try  how  far  flat- 
tery would  succeed.  Je  ne  veux  pas  ^ii'on  fejoue  was 
played  in  spite  of  the  king,  while  Boileau's  flatteiy 
bought  for  him  but  a  temporary  pleasure,  and  as  tcm- 
porary  an  emolument. — Enough,  enough, — Let  me 
return  home. 

Reader,  I  beg  pardon;  I  don't  know  what  I  had  to 
do  with  Voltaire;  but  no  matter — I  bargained  with  yog 
in  the  beginning  for  extravagancies,  and  you  will  { 
enough. 

I  have  now  to  relate  one  of  the  most  impoa 
events  of  my  life — important,  not  in  its  intinslc  nal 
for  it  was  an  every  day  occurrence;  but  in  its  effects.  4 
had  a  large  party  to  dinewith  me  one  Saturdayafterr 
at  my  chambers.   I  had  then  about  a  thousand  pouni 
sterling,  in  bank  and  casli  at  home.    I  had  also  a  lai^^ 
_  quantity  of  plate;  the  finest  glass;  china,  of  which  the 
set  cost  cightj'  guineas,  and  every  thing  correspond 
Let  me  entreat,  seriously  and  solemnly,  the  young  a 
to  attend  to  tlus!     Thus  possessed,  about  four  o'ck 
I  took  my  presidential  chair  to  entertain  about  twei 
guests,  whom  I  then  thought  my  friends,  and  estir 
ati  some  of  the  finest  young  fellows  in  London.    Tin 
had  an  excellent  dinner,  and  not  being  uncles, 
and  cousins,  they  enjoyed  it.     The  wine  being  exo 
lent,  "  nunc  est  lihendum'^  was  the  first  toast  after  ( 
ncr,  and  none  of  ui  having  wives  or  children  to  cla 
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the  sense  of  sober  affection,  we  lavished  our  uncurbed 

encomiums  on  the  fleeting  beauties  of  the  day.  After 
a  merry  meeting,  we  sallied  forth  in  full  trim  to  the 
opera.  I  went  behind  the  scenes,  and,  addressing  my- 
self,  in  Italian,  to  one  of  the  principal  female  singers, 
she  answered  me  impressively,  in  French,  c''est  selen. 
There  was  a  something  in  the  manner  of  her  uttering 
these  words,  which  made  a  more  powerful  impression 
on  my  mind,  than  any  I  could  have  felt  from  the  most 
solemn  lecture,  "  Ceit  seloit/"  All  the  affairs  of  this 
world  seemed  involved  in  the  replj'.  I  meditated  on  it 
seriously,  and,  while  nieditating,  I  %vas  accosted  by  a 
gentleman,  who  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  BurUon's. 
I  answered,  no;  that  I  had  liad  a  lai^  party  to  dine  ivith 
me,  and  had  then  too  muci)  claret  in  my  head.  To 
make  a  foohsh  business  as  short  as  possible  in  its  rela- 
tion, I  went  with  him.  J  had  not  been  there  an  hour, 
before  I  had  won  two  hundred  and  sevcnt)  guineas; 
when  a  new  party  entering  the  room,  our  situations  at 
the  table  were  changed,  and  witli  them  my  luck.  1 
then  began  by  losing  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  gui- 
neas I  had  won;  next,  sevenly  guineas  I  liad  in  my 
pocket;  tiicn  a  check  of  one  hundred  and  seventy,  which 
I  had  in  my  possession;  and  completed  my  morning's 
■  entertainment,  by  giving  two  drafts  on  my  banker,  for 
three  hundred  guineas  each;  which,  excepting  a  depo- 
sited note  for  fifty  pounds,  was  a  little  more  than  I  had 
in  bank. 

This  event  completely  cured  me  of  my  gambling 
frolics,  it  being  tlie  last  in  which  I  ever  engaged.  It 
prodaced  a  very  great  and  unforeseen  change  in  my 
afTairs:  for  my  sufferings  were  extrrme  in  consr([itr»rr 
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of  h.  I  felt  aslwtned;  and  I,  who  but  a  i 
fore  invhcd  a  kirge  party  to  dine  with  me,  now  shiU 
myself  up  alone  in  my  room.  And  refused  company  of 
every  kind.  Yet,  on  a  future  evening,  I  sufferwi  mjr- 
self  to  be  impelled,  by  my  ardent  desire  of  a  sometlung. 
I  scarcely  knew  what,  to  try  with  my  poor  FcmaiiH 
forty  pounds  (for  tlie  note  was  necessarily  enci 
upon)  my  chance  once  more.  But  on  my  arrin 
Burlton's,  about  midnight,  I  found  no  company,. 
they  would  not  play  with  me  alone.  The  nirmer,  | 
haps  the  partner,  of  the  faro  bank,  called  on  me  on  i 
Monday  morning,  to  demand  the  check  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds,  and  to  inform  me  thai,  indepen- 
dent of  the  note  of  fifty  pounds,  they  had  not  sufficient 
at  Hamersley's  to  pay  the  two  drafts  of  three  hundred 
guineas  e^ich;  and  that  he  had,  consequently,  ad^nnced 
the  few  guinea^  requisite  to  make  up  the  sum.  The 
necessary  arrangements  were  made;  and,  after  a  fen- 
days'  grumbhng  with  myself,  I  wrote  to  my  father,  re- 
questing  that  he  would  let  me  have  three  hundred.,. 
pounds.  This  he  declined;  but  soon  afterwards  * 
me  at  my  chambers.  In  the  fooli^  expectation  c 
venging  myself  on  my  father's  refusal  of  the  moj 
quested,  I  had  formed  the  plan  of  going  on  the  a 
and  on  his  visit  to  me,  took  an  opportunity  of  soui 
his  semiments  respecting  the  theatre;  and  drawJn 
parallel  between  the  cliaracters  of  lord  Mansfieid  i 
Garrick— ray  father,  with  a  hberality  that  always,^ 
racterized  his  sentiments  on  public  affairs,  obst 
me,  that  each  person  who  arrived  at  the  head  e 
profession  to  which  he  was  called,  and  there  i; 
bis  honour,  was,  in  his  opinion,  equally  resj 
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I  took  this  as  a  preliminary  intimation  of  future  tsaem 
to  any  pursuit  I  might  be  inclined  to  undertake.  And, 
after  my  father's  leaving  me,  1  determined  to  put  my 
new  plan  into  execution.  Accordingly,  I  parted  with 
my  chambers,  disposed  of  my  plate,  and  took  my  place 
in  the  mail-stage  for  Edinburgh,  where  I  arrived  in  the 
month  of  June,  1787. 

Arrived  at  Edinburgh,  after  a  ccntinued  journey  of 
four  hundred  miles,  I  rested  myself;  and  having  ar- 
ranged  my  dress,  sallied  forth  from  my  hotel  as  a  knight- 
errant,  in  pursuit  of  adventures.  My  first  direction 
was,  of  course,  toward  that  part  of  the  town  wherein 
the  theatre  was  represented  to  be.  In  a  large  space  in 
front  of'~me  theatre,  called  the  Theatre  square,  I  acci- 
dentally met  with  a  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  before 
(brmed  a  slight  acquaintance,  a  colonel  Maxwell,  and 
to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  a  letter  of 
strong  recommendation,  from  my  friend  Carr.  He  re- 
ceived  me  with  the  warmest  friendship,  which  continu- 
«1  till  the  day  of  my  finally  leaving  Edinburgh.  Having 
been  informed  of  my  motive  for  visiting  Edinburgh, 
he  observed  that  he  regretted  it  much,  as  the  first  hopes 
he  had  on  seeing  me  were,  that  I  had  come  only  on  a 
visit  to  those  acquaintances,  who  had  brought  such  fe- 
lourable  reports  of  me  Irom  England;  but  added,  that 
if  I  was  determined  in  the  pursuit  nnentioned,  he  should 
be  happy  to  render  me  every  service  in  his  power,  and 
to  introduce  me  to  others  irho  would  do  the  same. 
While  in  conversation  with  colonel  Maxwell,  a  gentle- 
man appeared  at  the  front  door  of  the  theatre,  whom 
the  colonel  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  manager  of  the 
theatre,  Mr.  Jackson.    Afterlakingan  occasional  leave 


of  my  friend,  I  advanced  towards  Mr.  Jackson;  and 
having  accosted  him,  made  him  acquainted  with  my 
designs  and  projects.  He  received  me  very  poGtelf, 
and  invited  me  to  dine  with  him;  taking  me,  in  the  mem 
time,  to  his  house  for  an  introduction  to  hi&  fam3jr. 
After  which,  I  rejoined  the  colonel,  who  introduced  inc 
.  to  several  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  re- 
sult of  my  conversation  with  the  manager  was,  that  I 
V'  should  make  "'y,  ^st  fpprarfi"'''^  in.QtheHn,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  as  an  amateur  only,  receivti^  do 
emolument.  But  I  had  no  dress.  T^e  manager  agreed 
to  supply  me  with  one.  It  was  then  said,  by  him,  to 
be  the  customary  costume;  but  the  audience  and  actors 
of  the  present  day  will  6nd  their  risible  muscles  a  link 
excited  by  my  description  of  it.  The  dress  consisted 
of  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  lower  garment,  of  white  dotli, 
cut  in  the  old  fashioned  style;  the  coat  and  waistcoat 
ornamented,  or  rather  loaded,  with  broad  silver  lace;  to 
which  was  superadded  a  black  wig,  with  long  hair,  noA  I 
to  which  was  suspended  a  ramillies  of  about  three  feel 
in  length,  resembling  that  of  the  French  Jockey  already 
described.  This,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  wliitt 
silk  stockings,  and  my  dancing  pumps,  made  Dp  my 
equipment.  Thus  prepared,  I  was  expecting  to  reap 
all  fame  from  the  exertions  of  the  evening,  when  two 
letters  were  placed  in  my  hand,  the  one  from  my  H- 
ther,  the  other  from  my  eldest  sister,  then  unmarried. 
I  opened  them.  The  one  from  my  father  contained 
these  words,  I  remember  them  to  a  letter: 

JAKES, 

The  last  rash  step  you  have  taken  is  a  disgrace  to 
yourself  and  family;  and  if  persisted  in,  must  forever 


auiccl  the  connexion  between  you  and  your  late  aflec- 
tionate  father,  John  Fenwkli. 

My  sister's  letter  might,  though  of  considerable 
length,  be  summed  up  in  as  few  words;  she  observed, 
that  the  profession  I  had  adopted,  would  forever  pre- 
vent her  visiting  me,  or  being  visited  by  me;  and  she 
feared  also  that  it  would  considerably  interfere  with  the 
arrangements  my  father  had  made,  for  the  advantageous 
settlement  of  the  female  part  of  his  family. 

With  sensations  naturally  excited  by  the  perusal  of  i 
the  abovementioned  letters,  I  made  my  appearance;  was  I 
well  received,  and  performed  six  times  during  the  sum  -  ! 
mer  season  at  Edinburgh, 

I  here  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  renewing 
my  intimacy  with  my  old  assistant  in  the  promotion  of 
our  pleasures  at  Buxton,  the  honourable  William  Mait- 
land:  having  frequently  been  in  company  with  him, 
without  having  received  an  invitation  to  his  father's 
house,  CHie  day  as  we  were  passing  by  it,  I  observed, 
"  Maitland!  what  is  the  reason  I  have  not  received  an 
intimation  that  your  family  would  be  glad  to  see  me  at 
their  house?  and  why  do  yoij  so  often  pass  by  it  with 
me,  without  asking  me  to  enter  it?"  He  answered, 
•*  I  am  glad  that  you  have  asked  mc,  for  it  relieves  me 
of  much  anxiety  that  I  have  felt  on  that  account — It  is, 
because  you  are  on  the  stage,  against  wiiich  my  mother 
retains  ancient  prejudices,  that  she  does  not  invite  you 
to  her  house;  but  Itrustlhat  this  circumstance  will  not 
interrupt  our  friendship."  It  did  not;  and  we  mutually 
enjoyed  intimacy  during  my  stay  at  Edinburgh. 

Another  circumstance  of  a  similar  nature  occurrei) 
to  me  during  my  short  stay  this  season  at  Edinbur^: 


A  lady,  whose  name  I  liave  not  yet  mentioned,  the  wi- 
dow of  sir  Alexander  Gibson,  with  whom  I  had  thr 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  at  Buxton,  had  mvited  mc, 
in  case  of  a  tour  to  Scotland,  to  spend  aome  days  at  her 
castle,  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgli;  telling  me,  at 
the  same  time,  that  she  had  an  only  d£Ug;liter,  of  uncom- 
mon accomplishments,  who  would  be  possessed  of  t 
very  large  fortune  on  her  being  of  age,  and  tu  wIkibi 
she  was  desirous  of  introducing  me.  I  had  promised 
to  unit  on  her  ladyship  in  case  1  visited  Edinburgh;  aail 
accordingly  one  Wednesday  morning  I  hired  a  poit 
chaise  aid  set  off  for  the  purpose  of  executing  my  pr»-j 
mise.  Arri\'ed  at  the  park  gate,  I  observed  the  arciMie' 
Lo  the  house  and  the  surrounding  land  in  a  neglected 
state;  and  presently  the  old  castle  appeared  in  view.  J 
enteredthe  castJe,  was  ushered  up  stairs,  and  shown  ioli 
a  lai^c  hall,  where  the  wortliy  lady  sate  alone.  Slic  af- 
pcared  rejoiced  to  see  mc;  and,  aiter  the  usual  civi- 
lities, invited  me  to  dine  and  pass  the  afternoon  willi 
her.  I  accepted  the  invitation.  1  inquired  for  ba 
daughter:  she  informed  me  tliat  she  was  at  boud- 
ing-school,  and  could  not,  consequently,  sec  BC 
then;  but  that  if  I  could  make  it  convenient  to  stay  litl 
Saturday,  she  would  send  for  her,  and  she  should 
then  sing  and  play  to  me  all  the  day.  She  thea  tool 
me  to  the  wiiulotv  and  pointed  out  die  estate  thai 
was  to  be  her  daughter's.  Alas!  "  thinks  I  to  myself,'' 
my  dear  friend,  ivere  I  to  tell  you  what  i  have  dooc, 
you  would  not  shoiv  me  tliis.  Soon  afterwards  I  Uuin4 
the  conversation  to  different  subjects;  iu  the  coime  of, 
which,  while  spe.iking  of  the  uccomplishmeDts  gf  her 
daughter,  I  asked  Lady  Gibson  if  she  had  ever  beat  i» 
see  a  play;  what  she  hersell'  thought  of  theatrical  amuse- 
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nients,  and  so  on.  Her  ladyship's  replies  were  such  as 
exhibited  the  most  profound  detestation  of  theatrics, 
and  all  persons  connected  with  them.  Now,  **  thinks 
I  to  myself,"  I  am  in  a  pretty  hobble:  while  I  was  en- 
djeavouring  to  relieve  myself  from  my  dilemma,  her 
chaplain  made  his  appearance,  and  eased  my  disturbed 
thoughts  for  a  time,  by  rational  and  literar}'  discourse; 
but  after  dinner,  when  he  had  retired  to  his  studies,  or 
to  sleep,  I  could  no  longer  bear  that  lady  Gibson's 
friendship  and  generosity  should  be  imposed  upon,  and 
having  again  introduced  the  subject  of  the  theatre,  con- 
fessed candidly  that  I  had  myself  been  several  times  on 
the  stage  at  Edinburgh.  Had  a  flash  of  lightning  struck 
and  destroyed  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  it  could  not 
have  excited  a  more  dreadful  amazement  in  her  lady- 
ship. Good  God!  says  she,  is  it  possible?  and  her 
subsequent  remarks  hinted  that  her  chaplain  and  her- 
self had  been  polluted  by  dining  widian  actor.  I  en- 
deavoured to  soften  the  good  lady's  resentment,  by  in- 
forming  her,  that  although  I  had  appeared  on  the  stage, 
I  had  received  no  emolument,  and  played  only  as  a  fro- 
lick,  for  my  own  amusement,  as  I  had  done  before  at 
Buxton.  By  degrees  her  countenance  was  restored  to 
its  usual  serenity;  her  eyes  no  longer  darted  those  flames 
of  anger  which  threatened  to  consume  me;  and  her 
n^outh  began  to  smile  with  intimation  of  pleasure.  ^^  O," 
replied  she,  "  if  that  is  all,  it  may  be  passed  over  as  a 
youthful  frolick:  but*if  you  continue  in  it,  I  could  never 
permit  you  to  visit  my  house."  I  thought  it  better  to  he 
oandid  at  once,  even  at  the  expense  of  banishment  from 
the  castle,  than  to  sufier  her  ladyship  to  be  deceived:  I 

accordingly  told  her  that  1  feared  I  should  be  obliged  to 
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pursue  it)  as  my  future  profession;  nay,  that  I  had,  in- 
deedi  so  determined.  After  this  observation/ the  coa- 
vcrsation  became  reserved  on  both  sides,  and  I  emfara- 
ced  the  first  opportunity  of  taking  my  leave  of  the  cas- 
tie  and  its  inhabitants;  to  which,  and  to  whom,  I  never 
returned  more.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  cmce 
only  afterwards  with  lady  Gibson,  with  wh6m  ivas  her 
amiable  daughter,  whom  I  saw  then  for  the  first  and  the 
last  time.  Her  dancing  master's  insinuating  hops  pre- 
vailed over  the  dull  tragic  step,  and  I  trust,  or  at  least 
hope,  that  they  are  happy. 

It  was  here  my  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas;  being  about  to 
play  the  character  of  Young  Norval,  he  invited  me  to 
breakfast,  and  pass  the  fore  part  of  the  day  with  him;  I 
did  so:  after  breakfast  we  retired  to  his  study,  where  he 
favoured  me  with  lessons,  which  I  have  since  had  the 
opportunity  of  communicating  to  others. 

As  I  shall  hereafter  have  an  occasion  to  mention  this 
amiable  and  persecuted  character,  whose  only  fiault  was 
the  production  of  one  of  the  best  tragedies  the  stage 
can  boast,  I  will  trust  to  the  reader's  placid  acquies- 
cence in  a  few  remarks: 

The  tragedy  of  Douglas  was  first  represented  at  the 
theatre  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December,  1756 — and  the  finances  of  the  house  be- 
ingthen  in  a  distressed  situation,  afforded  itatemporaiy, 
yet  considerable  relief.  "  It  will,  forever,"  says  Mr. 
Jackson,  ^'  be  a  monument  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
poetic  genius,  as  well  as  a  lasting  credit  to  the  theatre  at 
large." 

The  characters  were  thus  originaUy  fiUed: 
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]f£S.  WOMKN. 


Douglas,    -    -    -  Digges 

Lord  Randolph,  Younger 

denalvoni    •    -  Love 

Morvaly      -    -     -  Hayman. 


Lady  Randolph,     Mrs.  Ward 
Anna,     -     -     -      Mrs.  Hopkins 


Soon  after  this  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  in  com- 
pany with  the  celebrated  James  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kin- 
naird,  the  persevering  traveller  to  the  source  of  the 
Nile.  The  result  of  an  afternoon  passed  in  very  grati- 
iying  moments  to  me^  was  a  most  friendly  invitation  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  him  at  Kinnaird,  his  family 
mansion.  I  accepted  it  with  avidity  and  rapture  for  the 
time  I  had  to  spare  between  my  performances  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  those  which  Mr.  Jackson  persuaded  me  to 
repeat  in  Glasgow;  for  I  had  by  this  time  conceived  a 
sincere  friendship  for  Mr.  Jackson,  and  was  inclined  to 
j^eld  to  his  suggestion  that  I,  having  made  some  stir 
in  Edinburgh,  should  be  guilty  of  an  indelfcacy  if  I  did 
not  perform  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Jackson  had  behaved  to 
me  in  the  most  honourable  manner:  he  had  oiTered  me 
remuneration  for  my  trouble  and  expenses  incurred  in 
Edinburgh,  which  I  had  declined;  he  had  offered  me  a 
considerable  pecuniary  emolument  for  my  playing  at 
Glasgow,  but  I  was  determined,  that  so  long  as  my  pri- 
vate purse  was  inexhausted,  I  would  continue  with  him 
as  an  amateur.  I  accordingly  agreed  to  perform  as  such 
at  Glasgow.  In  the  mean  time  I  spent  so  many  fascina- 
ting hours  at  Kinnaird,  that,  but  for  a  promise  made,  I 
should  have  wished  to  decline  any  further  perform- 
ances, I  went  to  Glasgow  and  performed.  There  I  met 
with  many  old  acquaintances,  particularly  in  the  army. 
Among  other  officers  who  were  pleased  to  notice  me, 
in  spite  of  my  being  on  the  stage,  was  lord  George 
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Lenox  (nephew  of  the  duke  of  Richmond)  who  after^i 
wards  was  engaged  in  a  duel  widi  the  duke  of  York. 
He  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  at  the  mess,  and  be* 
came,  and  afterwards  on  all  occasions  proved  himself, 
a  sincere  friend.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  la- 
vished kindness  on  me,  was  here  felt  by  me  with  the 
warmest  sensations  of  gratitude — ^having  introduced  XQC 
to  the  principal  professors  of  tliat  excellent  estaUish- 
ment,  the  college,  he  invited  me  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer  at  Ardwhillary,  a  place  in  the  High- 
hnds,  bordering  on  Loch  Ludnoe;  to  which  he  usually 
retired,  if  retirement  it  could  be  called,  where  persons 
of  the  most  refined  literature  and  accomplishments  at* 
tended  him.  I  arrived  there  soon  after  himself.  On  my 
arrival,  I  saw  him  dressed  completely  in  the  Highland 
habit,  standing  at  the  door  of  bis  house,  and  I  think  X 
never  witnessed  a  more  commanding  figure;  He  was  at 
least  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  with  a  proportionate 
contour:  his  figure  evidently  evinced  a  life  spent  in  sa- 
lubrious exercise  and  temperance;  while  the  digniqr, 
with  the  politeness  of  the  most  accomplished  gentle* 
man,  had  been  preserved,  through  all  the  wilds  and  de- 
serts he  had  passed,  to  ornament  his  person.  Of  his 
learning  and  his  talents  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Having 
received  me  with  the  most  cordial  welcome,  while  I 
was  admiring  the  dress  he  wore,  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  do  him  a  singular  favour.  Of  course,  I  repliedf 
that  1  should  be  happy  in  so  doing.  ^^  Then,"  said  he, 
*^  will  you  condescend  to  wear  the  Highland  dress 
while  you  remain  here?  if  so,  and  you  will  permit  me 
to  present  you  with  the  Kinnaird  plaid,*  my  taykr 

*  Th«  lairds  of  Scotland  have  their  plaida  of  distinct  cdoun 
and  workmanship,  and  they  are  named  agreeably  to  the  title  of 
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shtll  make  it  up  for  you  immediately."  I  consented,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  found  myself  completely  equipped;  but 
not  being  accustomed  to  thb  mode  of  dress,  I  felt  a 
little  awkward  at  first,  and  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Bruce 
consented  to  a  small  adoption  of  the  English  costume 
that  I  could  feel,  reconciled  to  it    Here  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  family,  whose  head  was  then  petitioning  for 
the  dukedom  of  — — ,  alleging  that  he  was  the  heir; 
and  that  although  his  ancestor,   during  the  former 
reigns  had  been  attached,  he  never  had  been  attainted, 
and  that  consequently  the  natural  heir  had  a  just  claim 
to  the  dukedom  and  the  property  annexed  to  it.  The  pa- 
rents had  a  daughter  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  an  ec- 
centric, interesting,  but  sometimes  severe  character.  She 
was  occasionally  every  thing  inviting,  occasionally  every 
thing  repulsive;  but  always  more  inclined  to  serious,  in- 
structive conversation,  than  to  volatile  amusements.  She 
was  one  of  those  girls  who  having  been  praised,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  intrinsic  sense,  think   all  inferior 
amusements  beneath  their  dignity,  and  seemed  reluc- 
tantly to  join  in  every  pleasurable  party  proposed.  One 
evening,  according  to  our  usual  custom  after  supper,  a 
new  species  of  literary  amusement  was  to  be  proposed, 
and  the  person  whose  turn  it  was  to  designate  the  na- 
ture of  it,  was  at  a  loss,  and  remained  so  for  some  time; 
the  company  all  the  while  attending  in  silent  expecta- 
tion, one  of  them  observed  that  we  were  all  "  amort;** 
then,  said  Mr.  Bruce,  let  us  amuse  ourselves  in  wri- 
the estate  on  which  the  wearers  live— there  is  a  pecuUarity  in 
each,  distinguishing  it  from  another's^— ^luring  my  whole  stay  in 
Scotland,  I  never  saw  two  plaids  belonging  to  different  families 
alike. 
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laiig  qutaphs,  each  on  the  other  by  his  side.  The  pro- 
ject  wsa  agreed  to,  and  pens,  ink  and  paper  faavii^  bem 
provided,  we  began. .  I  shall  mention  one  production 
only,  that  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  wrote  the  following  on 
the  young  lady  above  alluded  to,  then  sitting  by  lus 
side. — Her  name  was  £li2sabetb-— the  lady  I  believe  is 
still  living: 

EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  our  sweet  Bess, 

Queen  Bessy  the  less; 
Abyssinia's  prince  her  chief  mourner;. 

She  cared  not  a  fig. 

For  cotillion  or  jig, 
If  she  got  common  sense  in  a  corner.  ^ 

She  was  wise,  she  was  gude,* 

Sometimes  sulky  and  rude; 
She  had  more  of  the  owl  than  the  dove,  sii:; 

If  the  devil  might  take  her, 

In  turns  with  her  Maker, 
She'd  please  both  beiow  and  adovCf  sir. 

One  of  our  many  amusements  at  Ardwhillary  was, 
fishing  in  the  beautiful  lake  before  the  house;  in  this 
amusement  Mr.  Bruce  seemed  warmly  to  partake.  I 
have  frequently  seen  him  up  to  the  neck  in  water  haul- 
ing the  seine  with  as  much  strenuousness  as  a  common 
fisherman.  In  this  lake  the  most  valuable  fish  were 
salmon,  and  char,  commonly  called  red- whims.  The 
largest  salmon  I  ever  saw  from  this  lake  at  Mr.  Bruce's, 
weighed  thirty-seven  pounds.  But  so  great  was  the 
influence  of  superstition  among,  not  only  Mr.  Bnice's 
fishermen,  but  all  of  them  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
that  they  took  a  rooted  dislike  to  my  presence,  because 

*  GudCf  Sc;otch  orthography. 


I  had  been  present  at  first  at  a  few  hauls  in  \vhi«h  no 
salmon  had  been  caught;  and  declaring  that  I  was  as  bad 
as  the  minister,  generally  requested  me  to  withdraw 
when  they  had  bad  luck.  It  is  a  fact,  that  I  never  was 
present  when  a  salmoit-was  caught;  and  ridiculous  as  it 
may  appear,  the  fishermen  generally  attributed  their 
want  of  success  to  my  being  with  them. 

I  once  undertook  to  swim  across  this  lake  and  back 
again,  without  touching  ground  on  the  opposite  shore, 
excepting  with  one  foot.  Some  one  informing  Mr. 
Bruce  of  my  attempt  just  after  I  had  started,  he  imme- 
diately, with  a&ectionatc  anxiety,  ordered  his  boatmen 
to  attend  me;  tliey  overtook  me  about  half  way,  but  I 
declined  assistance;  they,  however,  still  kept  by  me,  and 
I  performed  what  I  had  undertaken. 

In  the  mornings,  during  my  stay  at  Ardwhillary,  I 
generally  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  time  with  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  his  private  chamber,  reading  with  him  his 
manuscript,  and  receiving  from  him  such  instruction 
and  information  as  few  can  receive  from  the  most  cele- 
brated universities.  Still  was  there  time  tor  relaxation; 
and  when  the  weather  would  not  permit  us  to  seek 
amusement  out  of  doors,  the  bngpipe  and  the  reel  af- 
forded us  sufficient  widiin. 

Anecdotes  serve  occasionally  to  enliven  the  dull- 
ness of  private  history.  I  was  walking  about  the 
grounds  one  evening,  when,  liaving  strayed  to  the  road, 
I  saw  a  large  party  of  Highlatiders,  male  and  female, 
refreshing  themselves  under  the  foliage  on  tlie  bank  of 
the  lake.  I  begged  leave  to  join  their  party,  and  find- 
ing them  inclined  to  be  communicative,  I  asked  them 
whence    they   came,  and  whither  they  were  going' 
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They  informed  me  that  they  came  from  a  ffteA  distaaoe 
northward,  and  were  travelling  southward  to  the  low- 
lands to  get  work  during  the  harvest.  On  further  ibf 
quiry,  I  found  that  the  usual  product  of  such  cxcwbip 
ons  was  twenty  shillings,  ten  of  which  it  was  their  cus* 
torn  to  expend  for  oatmeal,  and  the  other  ten  supplied 
them  with  necessaries  at  home  during  the  winter.  1 6b* 
served  a  considerable  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  head  dresses  of  the  female  peasantry,  and  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  intended  to  distinguish  the  married 
from  the  single,  which  I  thought  an  excellent  precaa* 
tion. 

Having  passed  two  or  three  months  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  at  Ardwhillary,  I  left  it  with  regret, 
and  returned  to  London;  here  I  found  all  the  doors  of  ^ 
my  relations  closed  against  me,  or  opened  with  such  a 
ceremonious  coolness,  that  I  was  very  soon  convinced 
I  could  no  longer  be  a  welcome  guest.  Some  few 
young  men,  cousins,  still  favoured  me  with  their  ac* 
quaintance;  one  of  whom  meeting  me  one  day  in  the 
street,  informed  me  that  my  aunt,  lady  Brett,  had  lately 
died,  and  had  left  no  will;  and  that  consequently  her  on* 
ly  daughter,  now  the  lady  of  admiral  Bow>'er,  had  pos- 
session of  the  whole  property.  It  m^s  tlien  adieu  to  my 
promised  legacy;  yet  I  thought  it  strange  that  the  old 
lady,  while  I  was  reading  the  Bible  to  her,  should  have 
so  frequently  told  me,  that  she  had  handsomely  remem* 
bered  me  in  her  will,  and  that  after  her  decease  no  will 
was  to  be  found.  However,  I  bore  this  buffet  of  for- 
tune  with  stoical  ingenuity;  I  mean  that  I  pretended 
not  to  care  about  it.  I  took  my  old  lodgings  in  Nw« 
folk«street,  and  finding  that  my  relations  generally  de» 
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*d  me,  I  thouglit  it  high  time,  somehow  or  other,  to 
begin  to  take  care  of  myself;  accordingly,  one  Monday 
morning  I  went  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  inquired  for 
Mr.  Harris,  the  manager,  and  was  introduced  to  him. 
I  told  him  in  a  few  words  my  business:  he  took  mc  be- 
fore the  curtain,  the  rehearsal  being  over,  and  heard  me 
recite  a  few  passages  from  the  respective  plays  in  which 
I  had  performed.  He  appeared  pleased,  and  asked  me  if 
I  could  make  my  first  appearance  in  Othello  on  the 
Thursday  following:  I  observed  that  I  should  prefera 
hter  day,  upon  which  the  Saturday  was  determined  up- 
en.  I  had  at  this  time  the  honour  of  an  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Coutts,  the  celebrated  banker,  and  his  family;  he 
had  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  use  of  his  drawing- 
Koom,  which  was  ornamented  withlarge  pier-glasses, for 
rehearsal,  and  the  practice  of  attitude,  gesture,  expres. 
«on,  &c.  Mr.  Smith,  then  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  gentleman  Smith,  had  favoured  me  with  peculiar 
attention  and  useful  instruction.  One  morning  I  was 
rehearsing,  while  Mr.  Coutts,  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  a  humorous,  eccentric 
character,  were  present;  when  Mr.  Smith  observed,  that 
if  I  hud  a  black  eye  It  would  be  wtirlh  ten  housand 
pounds  to  me — upon  which  Crawfurd,  doubling  his 
fists,  observed,  that  as  a  proof  of  his  friendship,  he 
would  give  me  two;  of  course  I  declined  his  obliging 
offer.  In  the  continuance  of  our  conversation  I  asked 
Mr.  Smith  if  he  had  ever  played  Othello  himself? 
No,"  said  he;  "  I  have  been  forty  years  on  the  stage, 
have  never  blacked  my  face,  or  passed  through  a 
trap-door."  I  played  Othello  on  the  Saturday,  and 
\vith  swh  !*\jcce''s  as  induced  the  manager  to  request 
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that  1  would  repeat  it  on  the  Monday.    I  confiented# 
with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Coutts,  and  performed  accords 

ingly. 

Soon  after  my  appearance  in  Othello,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  invitation,  which  I  acceptyed,  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Broadhead,  the  parents  of  a  fellow  coUegian. 
Mrs.  Broadhead  informed  me  that  she  had  lately  recdved 
a  visit  from  Mr.  J.  Kemble,  who,  immediately  on  his  en- 
trance, walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  apparent 
anxiety,  entered  on  the  subject  of  niy  perfbrmance; 
hinting,  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  give  me  a  lesson; 
he  accordingly  did,  by  performing  the  chaFacttr  him* 
self,  for  which  trouble  I  considered  myself  pardcularly 
indebted  to  him.  I  regretted  much  that  he  would  not 
condescend,  or  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  him  to  give 
me  a  second  lesson,  that  the  benefits  derived  finom  the 
former  might  have  been  more  deeply  impressed  on  my 
mind. 

My  next  part  was  Alexander  the  Great,  which  I 
performed  twice;  and»  my  fifth  night,  contrarily  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Harris,  was  Jaflier.  At  this  time  I  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Danvers,  now  my  brother-in-law,  wfap 
called  on  me  to  request  that  I  would  desist  from  play- 
ing, as  he  was  about  being  married  to  my  sister,  Henri- 
etta; that  sir  John  Danvers  and  my  father  had  g^ven 
their  consent  to  tlie  union;  and  he  was  fearful  that  sir 
John,  who  had  promised  to  make  him  one  of  the  richest 
commoners  in  England,  if  he  married  with  his  consent, 
would  withdraw  it,  if  he  knew  his  intended  wife  had  a 
brother  on  the  stage.  The  genei-al  amount  of  my  con- 
versation with  him  was  this:  that  having  been  deserted 
by  my  relations,  I  had,  in  my  turn,  a  right  to  disregard 
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P  them;  that  being  \t 


F  them;  that  being  left  to  myself,  I  should  conduct  m>'se)l 
solely  upon  the  principles  of  self-interest,  and  should, 
consequendy,  conunuc  in  a  vocation  which  promised 
to  support  me.  He  left  me,  but  HTOte  immediately  to 
my  mother,  from  whom  I  received  a  letter,  dictated  by 

.  the  heart  that  seemed  to  know 


)n1y  melhoil  v 
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i  yielded;  and  informed  Mr.  Harriii,  that  family  diffi- 
j^blties  would  prevent  my  appearing  again  on  the  stage. 
Mr.  Harris  appeared  to  regret  it,  and  observed,  dijt  as 
I  had  played  several  nights  to  full  houses,  without  re- 
ceiving any  emolument,  he  wished  me  to  take  one  night 
for  my  own  benefit.  I  replied,  that  the  same  cause 
which  prevented  my  plajing  lor  him,  operated  eqitallv 
against  myself;  and  that  I  was.  coiisequcndy,  obli- 
ged to  decline  his  generous  ofl'er  at  that  time.  My 
sister  was  married;  and  evei-y  thing  being  settled  be- 
yond recantation,  I  then  applied  to  Mr.  Harris,  who 
readily  appointed  a  night  for  my  benefit.  I  feel  proud 
in  relating  the.  following  anecdote.  All  the  cAubfy,  of 
which  I  had  been  a  member  at  Cambridge,  came  to 
London  in  full  uniform,  to  attend  my  bcnciit,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  a  guinea  lor  each  tic'i,et.  Mr.  Coutia, 
having  already  taken  and  paid  for  a  box,  sent  to  roe, 
with  a  very  friendly  note,  sixteen  guineas  for  sixteen 
tickets,  which  he  destroyed.  The  number  of  guinea 
tickets  amounted  to  about  two  hundred,  which,  with 
the  profit  from  the  receipts  in  the  bouse,  proved  Kome- 
thing  acceptable  to  a  man  wl\o,  on  this  occasion,  received 
f  the  &rst  remuoeratioi)  for  his  exertions  oii  Utc  sti^e.  I 
Uyed  Macbeth,  and  th^  Liar,  Youqg  Wildmg. 
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On  my  leaving  Mr.  Jackson,  sft  Ediitburgh,  I  j 
promised  him,  tliatif  I  should  make  thejiJag£jn2_prt)- 
jession,  I  would  engage  with  him  during  his  next  win- 
ter season.  Mr.  Harris  offered  mc  a  handsome  engage- 
ment in  London,  which  1  could  not  accrpt,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  piomise  to  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Harris 
then  applied  to  Mr.  Jackson,  offering  liicn  any  sum  of 
money,  he  could  reasonably  demand,  to  release  me. 
Mr.  Jackson  declined-  I  was  therefore  under  the  ob- 
ligation of  returning  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Harris  had 
offered  me  the  money  to  pay  the  penalty  annexed  to  my 
agreement;  which  I  mentioned  to  my  honourable  friend, 
Mr.  Smith,  who  quickly  observed,  "  whatever  mar  be 
the  consequence,  never  enter  into  public  or  private  life 
by  a  breach  of  engagement."  I  assured  him  that  I  had 
no  such  intention. 

A  litde  before  this  time,  I  received  from  my  father 
a  ver)'  affectionate  letter,  enclosing  two  bank  notes  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  sterling,  each;  informing  mc  that, 
however  he  regretted  the  course  of  life  which  I  had 
adopted,  he  should  be  extremely  sony-  that  any  of  his 
sons  should  be  obliged  to  run  in  debt  for  necessaries 
for  his  equipment;  he  therefore  enclosed  two  hundred 
pounds,  wliich  he  requested  I  would  consider  as  the 
last  he  could  afford  to  give  me  in  justice  to  tlje  other 
children;  and  an  order  on  his  tailor  for  two  suits  of 
stage  clothes,  to  be  made  according  to  my  direction. 
Mr.  **•**»  had  been  employed  by  our  family  for  ma- 
ny years,  and  I  had  contracted  a  considerable  respect 
for  him.  I  wished  to  deliver  my  father's  order;  but  I 
felt  a  shyness  of  mentioning  for  what  purpose  the  aiti. 
cles  were  to  be  used.     I  tberefcve  invented  the  follow- 
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f  _  log  expedient.  I  went  to  Mr.  «t*»»«»^  and  mfdnned 
him  that  I  wanted  two  court  dresses,  the  one  of  the  best 
black  velvet,  and  the  other  of  dark  brown  silk,  embroi- 
dered handsomely.  They  were  made  and  sent  to  mc: 
the  one  at  the  price  of  about  eighty  guineas,  the  other  of 
one  hundred  and  ten.  My  folly  now  appears  to  me  to  have 
had  then  no  bounds.  The  kind  intentions  of  a  parent, 
in  sending  me  two  hundred  pounds  after  the  pain  I  had 
given  him,  were  frustrated  by  my  vanity,  in  desiring  to 
wear  nothing  but  what  was  real.  I  expended  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  money  in  two  other  dresses.  The  one 
1  had  made  for  Alexander,  cost  me  above  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  was,  after  all,  totally  unfit  for  the  chamc- 
ter.  I  borrowed,  of  my  jeweller,  diamond  ornaments  to 
the  amount  of  six  hundred  guineas:  one  of  which  was 
a  spring  diamond,  which  became  injured  during  my 
exertion,  and  I  had  to  pay  ten  guineas  for  its  repair. 

Soon  after  my  benefit  in  Covent  Garden,  I  received 
letters  of  invitation  fi-om  several  managers  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  England;  but,  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Smith, 
I  declined  accepting  any.  I  therefore  remained  in  Lon- 
don till  the  dmc  of  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Jackson 

I  was  very  near  committing  myself  on  t/its  expedi- 
don,  as  I  had  done  on  others.  1  had  purchased  a  tra- 
velling chaise,  and  determined  to  go  post  all  the  way; 
I  )Hit  one  night  I  had  a  dream  that  staggered  my  resolti* 
\,  4ion  more  than  all  the  advice  in  the  world  could  have 
lone;  and  brought  to  my  recollection  the  following  ob- 
(ervation  of  Dr.  Young: 

"  JVig/ti  visions  latjr  bcfrieni — 
"  Our  naking  dreaniB  are  fatal." 


On  the  momtng,  1  took  my  dreim  into  serioos  C4B* 
sideratioQ;  and  having  found  that  I  could  give  an  ex- 
planation of  it,  consis.tcntly  with  sober  reason  and  com* 
mon  sense,  I  pennitted  my  fancy  to  imagine  it  a  super< 
natural  warning,  and  c^yed  its  impulse. 

My  dream  was  this:  I  seemed  to  be  on  the  top  of 
a  very  tall  and  slender  pole,  which  trembled  under  my 
weight,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  break,  ftom 
my  least  stir.  On  one  side  was  the  sea;  on  the  other  a 
heap  of  rugged  rocks.  Drowning,  or  being  dashed  to 
pi«ces,  seemed  to  await  the  smallest  motion  I  should 
attempt,  i  paused  in  thought  for  some  time,  and  at 
last  determined,  that  my  only  method  of  escape,  was  (D 
slidedownasgentlyas  possible  to  the  bottom.  Itlroughl 
tbat  I  pushed  my  resolution  to  execution,  and  having 
gently  let  myself  dowm,  I  crawled  over  (he  rocks,  and 
beheld  a  country  before  me,  affording  the  roost  ravish- 
ing prospect  the  eye  could  contemplate.  I  entered  it, 
and  in  the  ecstacy  of  mental  enjoyment,  I  awoke. 

I  consulted  my  pillow,  that  true  respcaisor  to  ra- 
tional inquiry,  for  a  few  minutes;  then  arose,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Long  Acre,  ^vhere  I  disposed  of  my  carriage 
for  one  guinea  less  than  I  had  given  for  it;  and  soon-afc 
ter  set  off,  with  a  young  friend  and  my  servant,  hi  the 
mail  coach  for  Edinburgh. 

My  young  friend,  who  accompanied  me,  was  a  son 
of  3ir  John  Whiteford,  of  Edinburgh;  who,  on  my  ar- 
rival, introduced  me  to  his  family,  by  whom  I  was  con- 
stantly afterwards  hououred  with  the  kindest  attentions. 

I  took  with  me  to  Edinburgh  a  number  of  letters 
of  inlroduction.  Among  the  rest,  it  had  pleased  my 
old  schoobnate,  Mr.  Lockart,  the  son  of  the  banker  of 


■    that  ntnu 
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that  ntme,  in  Pall  Mall,  to  recommend  me  uhd  extra. 
ordinary  litenuy  character,  to  sir  William  Forbes,  a 
banker  in  Edinburgh.  1  delivered  the  letter  to  sir  Wi!. 
liam,  who  immediately  called  on  me,  and  invited  me 
to  sup  with  him  on  u  following  evening.  I  attended, 
and,  to  my  great  confusion,  at  6rst,  found  myself  intro- 
duced to  the  principal  literary  characters  in  Edinburgh} 
collected,  as  it  were,  as  a  phalanx  to  examine  me. 
Their  works  and  characters  were  known  to  me,  but  not 
their  persons.  The  conversation,  at  first,  was  general 
bet^veen  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen;  and  I  soon  found, 
the  maiwaise  honte,  under  which  I  had  laboured,  was 
removable  even  in  the  presence  of  such  learned  men. 
But  after  supper  the  attack  began.  Lady  Forbes  had 
placed  me,  as  a  stranger,  in  compliment,  by  her  side  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table;  and  by  my  side  she  had 
placed  an  intelligent  young  lady,  miss  Anstruther,  to 
whose  politeness  I  was  indebted  for  relief  to  my  occa- 
sional embarrassments.  Thus  armed.  1  ventured,  at 
last,  boldly  into  conversation  on  literary  topics.  The 
liberality  of  the  company  had,  at  first,  directed  theii 
observations  to  Shakspeare  and  his  commentators,  sup- 
posing them  themes  with  which  I  ivas  most  conversant; 
uid  it  now  became  ray  turn  to  give  the  retort  courteous. 
Mr.  M'Kenzie,  the  author  of  The  Man  of  Feeling; 
Mr.  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas;  and  sir  John  Dal- 
lymple,  well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  were  the 
prindpal  supporters  of  a  conversation,  which,  occasion- 
ally ornamented  by  the  remarks  of  the  ladies,  detained 
us  to  a  late  hour.  I  mention  these  three  gentlemen  only, 
^  because  with  them  I  had  the  pleasure  of  future  inti- 
V'Qiacy.     But  from  this  evening,  chiefly,  sprang  those 
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great  honours,  which  were  afterwards  conterred  on  ■ 
in  this  hospitable  city.  Sir  John  Dafrymple  invited  mc 
frequently  to  breatfast  with  him,  as  did  Mr.  Home. 
The  pleasurable  hours  spent  with  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  were 
generally  accidental;  and  I  must  acknowledge,  candidly, 
that  whatever  acquirements  I  might  have  brought  to 
this  celebrated  city,  I  took  with  mc  many  more  frorah. 

A  friend  of  ray  dear  mother  and  my  sisters,  living 
at  Rochester,  had  written  a  letter  respecting  my  family 
and  myself,  to  a  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Edinburgh.  This  gen- 
tleman called  on  me  and  invited  me  to  dine  with  hiro- 
I,  of  course,  accepted  the  invitation.  Here  I  met  a  ve- 
ry large  party  of  ladies,  to  whom  I  was  severally  intro- 
duced. After  dinner,  Mr.  Stewart  called  me  apart,  and 
observed,  that  he  had  invited  these  ladies  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  introducing  me  to  them,  that  a  plan  he 
had  proposed  for  my  interest  might  be  facilitat-d;  which 
was,  to  persuade  me  to  attend  Mrs.  Stewart  ajid  her 
family  to  the  assembly  tliat  evening;  whither  ail  the  la- 
dies he  had  invited  were  going,  and  where  he  would 
introduce  me  to  the  most  respectable  society  in  £din- 
f)urgh.  Some  little  arrangement  of  dress  was  neces- 
sary, and  Mr.  Stewart  sent  his  carriage  with  me  to  my 
Todgings.  I  attended  Mrs.  Stewart  and  her  family,  and 
that  evening  was  introduced  to  the  greater  piut  of  the 
oompany  then  present;  and  with  others,  to  captain  Ma- 
irrae,  my  unfortunate  friend,  who  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  duel  with  sir  George  Ramsay,  was  oblig 
'o  leave  his  country  and  retire  to  France. 

I  had  had  formerly  an  acquaintance  at  Eton  ^ 
lege,  lord  Downe,  the  son  of  earl  Moray.  This  yoi 
gentleman  kindly  introduced  me  to  his  father's  £ 


lOm  I  dined  one  day,  when  lord  Moray  p 
to  me  a  curiosity,  which  his  labourers  had  that  morn- 
ing found  considerably  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  consisted  of  two  small  gold  cup»,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  connected  by  a  semicircular  gold  wire.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  instrument  used  by  the  an- 
cients, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  tears  of  the 
saints  and  other  votaries,  to  be  preserved  as  relics. 

This  day  introduced  to  me  a  practice  (^  a  very 
doubtful  nature,  as  respects  the  general  estimate  of  its 
good  or  evil  tendency.  I  should  not  mention  sotri&ing 
a  circumstance,  but  from  the  importance  which  has 
been  attached  to  it  by  the  critics  in  the  United  Statts, 
as  aflecting  my  voice  during  my  performances.  I  ^- 
lude  to  my  practice  of  taking  sntifl".  Lord  Torphichcn 
was  sitting  by  the  side  of  lady  Moray,  when  the  coveri 
having  been  removed,  he  produced  a  very  elegant  gold 
snuff-box,  which  was  immediately  noticed  by  the  com- 
pany near  him.  The  consequence  was,  a  desire  in  every 
one  to  see  it.  It  was  handed  round,  and  the  compU* 
ments  paid,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  returning  them 
with  ample  interest;  which  I  thought  produced  to  him 
a  considerable  advantage  with  the  ladies,  and  I  was 
nearly  breaking,  in  thought,  the  tenth  commandment, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  procure  as  good  a 
one  for  myself,  and  also  as  brilliant  a  breast-pin,  which 
was  equally  the  object  of  admiration.  Accordingly,  on 
my  return  home,  I  wrote  to  my  jeweller,  in  London, 
who  sent  me  a  very  handsome  gold  snufT-box,  and  a  di- 
amond breast-pin.  Having  the  box,  I  could  not  pro- 
duce it  to  the  admiration  of  the  ladies,  without  having 
D  d 
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snuiFin  it,  as  an  excuse  for  wearing  it;  and,  having  the 
snuff  in  it,  I  could  not  offer  the  use  of  it  to  another  (lest 
I  should  be  supposed  to  exhibit  the  box  from  vanitjr) 
unless  I  took  a  pinch  of  it  myself:  thence  originated  the 
practice  which,  like  all  other  habits,  particularly  perhsqis 
bad  ones,  increase  in  proportion  to  their  indulgence. 

An  observation,  and  a  very  sensible  rebuke,  made 
by  Omai,  the  Otaheitean  chief,  when  in  England,  may 
be  here  appropriately  introduced.  It  contained,  in  my 
opinion,  a  severe  sarcasm  on  unnecessary  habits.  Hav- 
ing been  offered  a  pinch  of  snuff,  he  replied,  *^  no,  my 
nose  not  hungry J^^ 

While  on  tlic  article  of  snuff,  I  may  as  well  hazard 
another  anecdote.  Passing  through  Newcastle,  about 
a  year  after  the  former  occurrence,  I  stopped  at  a  tobac- 
conist's to  replenish  my  box.  Hardham's  thirty-qeven 
was  then  the  fashionable  snuff.  I  asked  tlie  tobacconist 
what  made  that  snuff  so  much  more  valuable  than  any 
other?  He  replied,  "  Sir,  I  will  give  you  two  thousand 
guineas  at  this  moment  \i  you  will  tell  me." 

With  these  and  other  valuable  introductions,  I  en- 
tered upon  my  profession  at  Edinburgh;  and  pursued 
it,  during  the  winter,  with  the  highest  satisfacticm  to 
myself,  and,  as  I  trust,  to  the  content  of  others;  enjoy- 
ing my  time,  generally,  when  not  engaged  at  the  thea- 
tre, at  balls,  concerts,  and  with  the  elegant  and  hospi- 
table society  that  city  affords. 

Still,  my  old  friends,  lady  Lauderdale  and  lady  Gib- 
son, refused  mc  admittance  to  their  houses;  and  though 
I  occasionally  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them,  a  silool 
bow,  on  cither  side,  was  uU  the  salutation. 
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Buty  though  I  behaved  pretty  steadily  this  winter, 
my  wildness  had  not  entirely  deserted  me.  And  as 
young  men  generally  attach  themselves,  as  far  as  they 
can,  to  society  congenial  in  sentiment,  and  reciprocal 
in  habits,  so  did  I  embrace  the  favourable  opportunity, 
afforded  by  colonel  Maxwell,  of  relaxing  a  little  the 
restraint  of  private  parties,  and  giving  a  looser  rein  to 
mirth  and  humour,  in  a  company  of  select  friends,  to 
whom  he  had  favoured  me  with  an  introduction.  This 
party,  with  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  was  always 
composed  of  the  same  persons,  and  we  being  frequently 
together,  "  the  world  had  noticed  it.''  I  had  been  in 
the  habit,  for  some  weeks,  of  receiving  and  answering 
letters  from  an  unknown  female  correspondent,  whose 
superior  genius,  though  perfectly  uncultivated,  had  at- 
tracted my  attention.  Her  letters  generally  contained 
pieces  of  poetry,  which  she  wished  me  to  correct.  They 
were  sometimes  humorous,  sometimes  serious;  but, 
generally,  satirical. 

One  morning  I  received  a  letter  entirely  poetical, 
written  in  a  very  humorous  style,  inviting  me  to  a  ren- 
dezvous, in  Argyle  square,  that  evening  at  eight  o'clock: 
It  purported,  that  the  interview  was  requested  in  com- 
plete confidence,  that,  as  a  gentleman,  I  would  exactly 
conform  to  the  conditions;  which  were,  first,  that  while 
walking  about  the  square,  I  should  constantly  wave  my 
white  handkerchief,  as  a  signal  that  I  was  the  person 
who  had  received  the  letter;  and,  secondly,  that  on 
meeting  a  young  lady,  who  would  there  liave  a  white 
packet  in  her  hand,  intended  for  me,  I  would  receive  it 
without  asking  any  question,  or  taking  further  notice 
whatever.     The  terms  were  rather  hard,  to  be  sure; 


but  as  X  had  a  great  desire  to  be  personalty  acquainted 
with  my  incognita,  I  consented,  and  determined  to  go. 
Tbe  answer  I  was  to  give,  if  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
was  a  piece  of  white  pa[>er,  to  be  affixed  to  the  middle 
pane  of  the  upper  sash  of  my  window,  so  as  to  be  via- 
ble, at  a  first  glance,  from  the  street.  I  imniedtatelj 
set  up  the  paper,  where  it  remained  all  day,  and,  in  the 
evening,  before  my  time,  repaired  to  Argyle  square. 
I  entered  it,  and  as  I  passed  any  company  of  females,  I 
waved  my  handkerchief  as  delicately  as  I  could;  still  I 
saw  no  one  with  a  white  packet;  but  I  perceived  a  so- 
litary friend  of  mine  acting  like  myself.  We  had  passed 
each  other  twice,  when,  on  our  third  meeting,  he  ap- 
proached me  and  observed,  "  Fennell,  you  are  playing 
one  of  your  d— d  tricks  on  me."  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  "  Come  here,"  says  he,  "  to  this  laujp,  and  I'D 
show  you."  I  went  with  him,  and  lie  produced  a  letter, 
verbatim  et  literatim,  the  same  as  the  one  1  had  in  TtXf 
pocket.  "  I  know,"  added  he,  *'  you  wrote  this  letter.'* 
'*  Then,"  said  I,  "  I  must  have  written  this  one  toff^ 
sei/,^'  producing  mine,  in  every  respect  the  samei— 
"  Come,  come,"  said  I,  "  let  us  pocket  our  offences 
with  our  handkerchiefs,  have  no  more  waving,  and  by 
laughing  at  the  folly  of  others,  get  retribution  for  our 
own  vexation."  He  agreed,  and  we  had  the  malicious  fun 
of  seeing  all  our  party,  exceeding  twelve,  one  after  ibe 
other,  entering  the  square,  and  parading  it,  waving  their 
perfumed  cambric  handkerchiefii,  in  the  comptetesi 
style  of  invitation;  yet,  no  lady,  with  the  white  packet, 
appeared.  But,  at  last,  in  pity  to  our  friends,  who  eaeh 
thou^t  he  was  on  secret  embassy,  and,  conscquentljr, 
avoided  the  other,  we  laughed  most  heartily  at  the  first 
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we  met;  requcHted  him  to  do  the  same  at  othem^  • 
thus  make  out  our  evening  sport.  This  being  effected;- ' 
thty  all  ugreed  to  retire  to  spend  tlic  evening,  whert  | 
indeed  we  had  all  been  engaged;  but  each  had  sent  itt 
his  excuse  to  a  party,  ol"  which  there  was  not  one  pre«,1 
sent  to  receive  it;  and  I  resolved  to  wait  to  ascertain  thd  ' 
result  (Ijeing  certain  that  some  adventure  would  occur)  ' 
and  bring  them  information  before  they  parted  for  the,  J 
night 

Accordingly  I  walked  the  square  with  patience  Usf  J 
sometime,  till  I  perceived  an  apparently  young  ladyi 
with  a  deep  black  veil,  with  something  white  in  he*  ' 
hand.     1  took  out  my  handkerchief,  and  waved  it;  and  j 
immediately  approaching  her,  inquired  politely  if  that  1 
packet  was  intended  for  me;  on  which  she  asked  ntf.  I 
name.     On  my  informing  her,  she  replied,  "No: 'dlj 
for  a  worthier  man."     1  observed  that  there  had  beeif '1 
many  worthier  men  attending  that  evening  the  general  j 
invitation;  but  as  none  had  proved  more  patient  thatt  ^ 
myself,  I  thought  1  was  entitled  to  some  communica* 
tion  on  the  cause  of  our  being  so  assembled.     "  I 
thought,"  said  she,  "one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
you  came  here  was  to  ask  no  questions,  and  enter  into 
no  conversation."    I  observed  that  my   instructions 
were,  that,  on    the  receiving    the  packet,   1  should 
ask  no  questions;  I  was  not  bound  to  silence  btfort 
the  delivery  of  it;  but  if  she  would  then  deliver  it,  1 
would  speak  no  more,  and  retire  immediately.  I'his 
she  declined.     I  then  requested  1  might  attend  her 
whither  she  was  going.     She  replied,  I  might  walk 
with  her  a  little  furttier,  upon  condition  that  whenever 
^K  desired  me  to  leave  her  I  would  go  at  once.  1  cc»i- 
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sented.  My  doubts  and  consequent  inquiHes  introdu* 
ced  a  conversation  interesting  in  the  extreme.  The 
brilliancy  of  genius  flashed  occasionally  like  a  meteor, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indication  of  the  most 
generous  feelings  of  humanity,  enveloped  in  tones  of 
I  sorrow,  pierced  deeply  to  my*  soul.  At  times  play- 
ful, witty,  and  saurical,  she  seemed  to  court  the  same, 
or  similar,  effusions  from  me;  but  on  my  attempting 
any  thing  like  levity,  she  checked  me.  She  permitted 
me  not  to  touch  her  hand,  even  to  assist  her  in  crossing 
the  streets,  during  a  promenade  of  nearly  two  hoursii 
At  last,  having,  chance-directed,  as  I  thought,  wander- 
ed to  the  pathway  opposite  to  my  lodgings,  she  st<^. 
ped  suddenly,  ^nd  thus  addressed  me:  ^^  There  are 
your  lodgings:  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  leave  me  with- 
out saying  a  word,  and  enter  them  without  looking  back 
to  see  which  way  I  may  go.     I  left  her  and  obeyed. 

I  entered  my  parlour,  and  sat  down,  reflecting  on 
the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  the  singularities  of  the 
evening;  trying  to  analyze  the  extraordinary  character 
with  whom  I  had  passed  two  hours.     Every  primary 
idea  that  occurred  was  opposed  by  a  contradictory  one. 
She  could  not  be  this,  because  she  was  that;  nor  that, 
because  she  was  this.    Imprudence  and  prudence,  like 
action  and  reaction  were  equal  and  opposite.     The  ad- 
mired flights  of  genius  were  contrasted  by  remarks  of 
the  most  trifling  nature.     To  the  solemnity  of  moral 
doctrine  succeeded  the  instantaneous  burst  of  mirth 
and  humour,  of  which,  however,  sterling  wit  generally 
closed  the  scene.    Her  sudden  pauses  and  momentary 
changes  from  one  subject  to  another  of  a  totally  diflSa-- 
ent  nature^  yet  with  apparent  ready  sense,  made  my 
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|Uctgffi«nl;  mver  In  attempting  to  decide  whether  aiSec- 
tation,  cunning,  or  an  absolute  detrition  of  reason  pre- 
vailed. 

Of  her  face  and  person  I  knew  nothing.  Her  ge- 
neral character  appeared  of  a  very  eccentric  inclination, 
and,  perhaps,  from  a  consideration  that  Nature  might 
have  been  less  indulgent  to  her  in  some  respects  than 
in  otliers,  I  owed  the  feelings  of  commiseration  which 
I  at  this  time  experienced  on  her  account. 

After  this  period  our  correspondence  continued  as 
before,  and  our  meetings  were  frequent,  still  under 
such  restrictions  that  I  never  saw  her  face-  She  would 
walk  with  me  on  the  usual  parade,  but  never  permit 
me  to  touch  her  hand.  One  evening  she  asked  me  if 
would  enter  a  dark  street  to  which  we  had  accidentally 
Strolled,  one  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted.  I  de- 
clined at  first,  but  afterwards  attended  her.  When  we 
had  proceeded  a  few  yards,  I  observed  that  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  returi\  to  the  lighted  streets.  "  Stop," 
said  she,  "  I  have  a  present  for  you."  I  stopped.  A 
few  lamps  glimmered  here  and  there,  and  as  she  drew 
a  something  from  her  bosom,  1  perceived  it  glitter-  1 
started  back,  and  asked  her  what  she  meant.  She  de- 
sired me  not  to  be  alarmed,  i  told  her  I  was  no!; 
which,  by  the  by,  was  not  altogether  trulli;  but  that  I 
4id  not  like  to  proceed  further,  and  would  return. 
'*  Stop,  I  insist,"  said  she:  then  addressing  me  by  name, 
she  added,  "  I  Iiad  hoped  by  this  time  you  would  have 
been  in  heaven.  You  are  not  fit  for  this  world,  and  I 
intended  to  have  sent  you  to  a  better."  I  thanked  her; 
but  requesting  the  privilege  of  staying  a  little  longer  in 
this,  I  hastily  bade  her  good  night,  and  withdrew. 
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A  &w  diys  afterwards  I  was  paying  a  morning  vi- 
sit to  two  young  ladies  of  high  respectability  in  Kdia- 
burgh,  one  of  whom  is  since  dead:  the  other  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  few  years  ago  near  Newyork,  where 
1  believe  she  now  resides;  when  the  door  being  opened, 
two  ladies  were  ushered  in.  My  hack  was  (hen  to- 
wards  the  door,  but  on  my  friends*  rising  to  receive 
them,  I  heard  a  well  known  voice,  and,  turning  round, 
beheld  tiie  little  witch  that  had  enchanted  me,  at  least 
I  judged  so  from  her  voice  and  conduct.  She  was  in- 
troduced to  me  by  name  and  without  disguise,  aiH] 
being  in  the  presence  of  well  tried  friends,  the  mystery 
was  by  degrees  developed.  She  was  a  young  lady  of 
respectable  family  and  character;  but  having  an  incli- 
nation to  be  poetic,  and  wishing  some  assistance,  bad 
adopted  the  mode  above  related  to  procure  it.  I  hid 
now  the  pleasure  of  attending  her  free  from  all  restraint, 
and  when  I  had  left  Edinburgh  she  published  a  volume 
of  poems  with  considerable  success,  soon  after  wfait^ 
actuated  by  "  that  principle  of  coalescence  which,  by 
the  irresistible  decision  of  the  excellent  Former  of  our 
nature,  bends  the  sexes  towards  each  other,  and  is  or- 
dained to  unite  ihem  inseparably  in  person,  affection, 
and  interest,"*  she  married,  and  is  now,  I  hope,  happj. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  occurrences  during  thk 
happy  winter,  was  my  connexion  with  the  American 
students  in  this  city.  I  have  before  mentioned  the 
pains  taken  by  my  father  to  instil  into  my  mind  an  ear- 
ly partiality  to  America.  He  succeeded;  and  on  an  ac- 
quired intimacy  with  the  students,  they  honoured  me 

■  Wllioii'g  Medical  researches. 


with  admission  to  their  society,  consisting  of  ft  cer- 
tain number,  each  one  representing  a  state  in  the  union, 
and  I  ^ras  proposed  as  a  representative  for  Vermont, 
when  it  was  first  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  union. 
The  fruits  of  this  connexion  have  been  here,  as  they 
were  In  Edinburgh,  most  delightfully  experienced;  (ot: 
my  favourable  reception  in  Annapolis  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Shoaffand  colonel  Tayloe,  who  was  at  the  same 
college  at  Cambridge — but  I  am  anticipating.  I  must 
return  to  Edinburgh. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  winter  season,  Mr. 
Jackson  requested  me,  if  convenient,  to  join  his  sum- 
mer arrangements,  when  the  theatre  would  be  opened 
for  a  few  weeks  only,  during  the  Leith  races,  as  he  ex- 
peeled  to  engage  Mrs.  Siddons.  I  was  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity  of  performing  in  concert  with  tlat  highly 
celebrated  character,  and  cheerfully  accepted  his  invita- 
tion. Mr,  Bruce,  whose  kindness  to  me  had  not  aba- 
ted during  the  winter,  had  invited  me  to  spend  the  in- 
termediate time  with  him;  .nnd  I  did  so,  highly  to  my 
satisfaction  and  improvement. 

I  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  perform  my  engage- 
ment; and  was  proceeding  in  it,  when  the  circumstan- 
ces occurred,  of  which  I  cannot  give  a  better  account 
than  by  copying  a  portion  of  Mr.  Jackson's  History  of 
the  Scottish  Stage,  and  the  pamphlet  I  published  on 
the  occasion,  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  notes. 

Mr.  Jacluon  introduces  the  subject  in  the  following 
manner: 

"  That  season  closed;  the  next  passed  away  in  harmo- 
ny, peace,  a^id  profit;  and  at  no  period  were  my  pros- 
pects of  advantage  fitirer,  or  my  hopes   of  prosperity 
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wound  up  to  a  higher  pitch,  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  summer  of  1788.     I  may  safely  say, 

<<  'Twas  not  in  mortals  to  command  success/' 

but  every  mode  was  practised  to  deserve  it. 

^*  Besides  the  first  female  luminary  of  the  age^  I  had 
also  a  local  favourite.  Mr.  Fennelly  who  had  appeared 
in  the  principal  tragedy  parts  during  the  winter,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  continue  in  Scotland,  purposely  as  a 
counterpart  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  Several  new  pieces  were 
in  readiness,  and  such  preparations  made,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability must  have  ensured  a  most  brilliant  season. 
But,  alas!  who  can  control  his  fiite?  The  demon  of 
discord  broke  in  upon  our  repose,  confounded  our  ope- 
rations, and  rendered  nugatory  our  most  earnest  endea- 
vours. 

^'  An  oflfence  was  taken  by  some  gentlemen  at  an  ex- 
pression imprudently  uttered  by  Mr.  Fennel!,  which, 
like  a  spark  among  combustibles,  pervaded  the  minds 
of  the  audience,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  town. 
**  The  result  was,  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Fennell;  and  proved 
to  the  manager  not  only  a  considerable  pecuniary  loss, 
but  the  means,  likewise,  of  affixing  upon  him  undeser- 
ved blame,  for  supposed  incidents  in  that  transaction, 
that  never  existed,  or  in  which  he  never  in  any  shape 
interfered.     For, 

^'  Slander  will  leave  spotSf  where  malice  finds  none." 

^^  As  I  am  now  unavoidably  brought  forward,  with 
respect  to  the  theatrical  events  of  my  management  in 
general,  at  the  particular  request  of  some  of  my  nearest 
friends,  I  am  persuaded  to  subjoin  a  recital  of  that  part 
of  the  business  of  eighty -eight,  in  which  I  was  persQa- 
ally  concemed: 


"  Towards  the  close  of  the  season  ( 1 787)  Mr.  Fen- 
nel), without  any  introduction  or  recommendation  but 
hisotvn  appearance  and  report,  became  known  to  me. 
I  gave  him  a  hearing;  and  finding  in  him  a  stronger 
dawn  of  theatrical  merit,  than  in  any  young  dramatic 
candidate  I  liad  seen  since  I  became  manager,  I  in- 
stantly appointed  him  a  triaJ. 

"  The  audience  approved  of  hi  m;  and  from  their  ap- 
probation, I  entered  into  an  engagement  with  him  for  the 
nest  season,  underthe  ])enalty  of  twohundred  pounds.  He 
went  upon  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  London,  where  he 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  entertaining  the 
same  idea  of  his  abilities  with  myself,  immediately 
brought  him  forward  in  the  character  of  Othello,  in  the 
Theatre  Royal  of  Covent  Garden,  where  his  theatrical 
merit  received  the  public  sanction.  He  afterwards 
performed  Alexander,  JafRer,  and  Macbeth. 

"  In  Jaffier,  the  only  partj  saw  him  in  there,  he  was 
received  with  universal  marks  of  approbation  and  ap- 
plause: and,  I  must  confess,  it  was  no  small  s:ttisfaction 
to  me,  that  Scotland  had  been  his  nursery,  and  that  1 
should  have  had  the  honour  of  rearing  the  plant. 

'*  The  two  hundred  pounds  penahy  was  offered  me, 
and  any  larger  sum  1  should  think  reasonable,  by  way 
of  damages,  provided  I  would  give  up  his  article.  I,  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  Edinburgh,  and  myself,  de- 
clined the  proposal;  and  Mr.  Fennell,  on  his  part,  had 
more  honour  than  to  break  an  engagement,  once  enter- 
ed into,  however  disadvantageous  to  his  own  views  his 
adhering  to  it  might  liave  proved. 

"  Mr.  Fennell  continued  the  winter  with  me  in  Edin- 
bui^h;  «m)  I  must  do  him  tlie  justice  to  say,  that  he  at- 
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tended  to  his  business,  in  every  instance, 
nicest  punctuality.     He  was  never  absent  at  cn^  rehear- 
sal; and  cheerfully  undertook,  at  the  shortest  notice, 
every  part  assigned  toliim. 

"  Mrs.  Siddons  having  been  engaged  here  for  tfac 
summer,  I  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Fenncll  to  stay  in  Scot- 
land till  after  the  races;  and  though  Mrs.  Siddons's  ar- 
rival, from  the  illness  of  her  son,  was  delajed  a  month 
longer  than  Mr.  Fennell  expected,  he  still,  without 
reluctance,  continued  in  Edinburgh,  and  undertook 
many  laborious  new  parts,  in  the  different  playi 
were  intended  to  have  been  performed. 

"  I  am  thus  particular  in  respect  to  Mr.  Fcnncll* 
haviour  antecedent  to  this  dispute,  in  order  to  exj 
my  conduct  towards  him;  and  to  remove,  or   rather 
justify  the  cliarge  of  partiality,  or  favouritism,  of  wl 
I  had  been  accused. 

"  Partiality,  I  presume,  may  be  praise-worthy, 
as  censurable.  I  attempted  to  cherish  the  Ktage  abilities 
1  saw  in  Mr.  Fennell;  and  in  this  I  surely  stcpt  not  out 
crfthe  line  of  my  duty.  It  is  a  manager's  business  to 
search  for,  and  to  encourage  rising  merit,  wherever  il 
exists;  and  whenever  the  same  theatrical  abilities  shall 
stand  forward  to  my  knowledge,  they  shall  rective  the 
like  partiality  from  me  to  introduce  them  to  public  no- 
tice. 

"  In  casting  the  play  of  Venice  Preserved, 
part  of  Jaffier  to  Mr.  Fennel),  and  that  of  Pierre  to  ] 
Woods,  as  being,  in  ray  opinion,  after  very  mature  «!(**  ■ 
liberation,  the  only  way,  as  my  company  then  stood,  the 
two  characters  could  most  properly  be  arranged. 

"  On  roy  arrival  from  London,  I  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Bland  had,  at  Mr.  Fennell's  request,  told  Mr. 
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Woods  that  if  he  desired  it,  he  wis  willing  to  chv^ 
parts,  provided  the  manager  consented.  This  Mr. 
Woods  declined.  Mr.  Fennell,  in  relating  the  circum- 
stance to  me,  declared,  that  though  he  had  performed 
the  one,  and  the  other  was  quite  new  to  him,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  change. 

*'  Though  the  alteration  was  against  my  own  judg- 
ment, as  I  thought  the  parts  stood  best  as  they  were, 
jret  the  morning  before  the  rehearsal,  eight  days  previ- 
ous to  the  play's  being  performed,  and  indeed  it  might 
have  been  put  offeight  days  longer,  I  told  Mr.  Woods, 
that  "  not  having  the  most  distant  intention  of  giving 
him  uneasineis,  if  he  had  the  least  wish  to  perform  Jaf- 
fier  in  preference  to  Pierre,  I  knew  Mr.  Fennell  had  no 
objection  to  the  latter;  and  that  before  the  play  was  rc- 
liearsed,  I  would,  if  he  plea&ed,  reverse  the  parts."  He 
replied,  "  That  as  he  had  studied  the  character,  he  would 
play  it," 

"The  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved  was  therefore 
advertised  for  representation  as  originally  cast. 

**  From  this  circumstance  arose  a  contention,  that  was 
attended  with  very  serious  consequences.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  dispute,  the  three  nights  it  lasted,  till  it 
ended  in  a  very  disagreeable  affray,  I  shall  pass  over  in 
silence;  a  minute  detail  of  those  facts,  by  Mr.  Fennell, 
having  been  laid  before  the  public. 

*'  An  anonymous  letter,  in  a  very  illiberal  stile,*  gave 
me  the  first  intimation  of  a  premeditated  scheme  to 
disturb  the  performance  that  evening.  The  cause  as- 
signed was,  that  Mr.  Woods  had  performed  the  cha- 

*  This  letter  U  inserted  in  my  Suicmeni  of  FacH- 
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tactcr  of  JaflSer,    and,    for  that  reason,  Mr.  Fa 
should  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  the  part. 

"  The  purport  of  this  letter  appeared  to  me  the  more 
singular,  as  Mr.  Fennell  had  repeatedly  performed  the 
character  the  preceding  winter*  in  Edinburgh,  and  af- 
terwards in  London,  as  I  before  observed,  with  the 
greatest  applause;  and  undoubtedly,  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  was  the  actor,  of  all  others 
then  in  Scotland,  who  could  best  .figure  with  Mrs. 
Siddons;  and  who,  withoot  laying  any  violent  restraint 
upon  our  ideas,  might  justly  be  supposed  to  have 

" dash'd  the  saacy  waves, 

That  throng'd  and  press'd  to  rob  him  of  his  prize." 

*'  I  considered  the  characterofJaffier  likewise  more  in 
Mr.  Femiell's  mode  of  acting,  tlian  that  of  Pierre, 
though  I  knew  he  differed  with  me  in  opinion  on  that 
point-t  The  part  of  Pierre,  too,  being  in  diat  line  of 
playing  in  which  Mr.  Woods  is  generally  allowed  to 
excel,  1  deemed  him  the  only  person  in  my  company  to 
fill  that  character  witli  propriety. 

"  Pierre  and  Jafiier,  in  the  estimation  of  the  theatrical 
world,  are  equal  in  rank,  and  excel  each  other  in  rcpre- 

*  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  betrayed  here  into  a  triiting  error. 
It  was  not  afier  the  "  preceding  winter"  that  I  peribrmcd  the 
t  haracter  of  Jallter  in  Londor,  bm  be/ore  it.  I  had  played  the  cha- 
lacter  ia  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  the  preceding  anmmtr:  and 
«fter  the  summer,  performed  it  once  in  Covcnt  Garden,  then 
played  it  several  times  during  the  winter  in  Edinburgh. 

t  In  this  instance  Mr.  ]ackaon'»  opinion  difTered  fi-oni  that 
of  Mr.  Harris,  and  my  fiiends  in  London,  who  recomnicnd«dto 
me  the  part  of  Pierrci  but  I  was  obstinate,  and  persevered  io 
the  choice  of  Jaffier^and  wh  y  ?  because  I  foolishly  wished  toabow 
the  ladies  how  I  could  make  love. 
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sentatiofi  only,  as  the  particular  talents  of  the  actor  ele- 
vate or  lessen,  in  the  idea  of  the  spectator,  the  import- 
ance of  whichever  part  be  assumes.  I  have  seen  Gar- 
rick  and  Bany  alternately  in  both  parts,  and  the  candid 
critic  was  doubtful  where  to  bestow  the  preference. 

"  Mr.  Mossop,  indeed,  raised  the  character  of  Pierre 
beyond  all  reach,  and  left  any  Jailier  I  ever  saw  with 
him  at  a  distance:  but,  had  he  attempted  Jaffier,  I  am 
ctuifident  he  would,  with  Barry  in  Pierre,  have  stood  far 
behind. 

"  I  mention  these  circumstances,  as,  I  presume,  not 
improperly,  as  I  thereby  only  mean  to  show,  tliat  in  tlie 
distribution  of  the  characters,  I  was  not  Inattentive  to 
the  abilities  of  each  performer;  and  assigned  the  parts 
impartially,  and  with  no  other  view  than  the  general 
advantage  of  the  evening's  performance. 

"  I  cannot  help  here  expressing  my  surprise,  at  the 
impolicy  of  any  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  who 
would  wish  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  public,  as 
censors  to  the  theatre,  to  begin  tlieir  improvements  by 
the  creation  or  adoption  of  a  rule  that  must  prove  of  the 
most  fatal  tendency  to  the  audience,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
nager. 

"  The  appropriation  of  parts  to  particular  actors, 
would  at  once  efface  the  force  of  novelty  from  the  per- 
formances; and  render  nugatory  tlie  eiForts  of  a  manager 
either  to  strengthen  his  exhibitions  by  a  variation  of 
character,  or  an  introduction  of  any  ne^v  lace. 

"  In  vain  might  messrs.  King  and  Holman  be 
brought  down  from  London,  with  great  pains  and  ex- 
pense by  the  manager,  if  the  performers  in  each  of 
Aeir  lines  were  to  be  asked  permission  for  tliem  to  ap- 
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pear  in  their  f'uvourite  characters.    One  residentiary  4 
tor  being  in  po!>session  of  the  enfeebted  fops,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  lovers  in  tragedy,  lord  Ogleby  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  the  one,  and  Borneo  by  the  other. 

"  The  propagating  a  behef  of  the  mere  existence  of 
such  a  thestrical  custom,  must  certainly  be  highly  inte- 
resting to  any  individual  performer,  who,  having  gain- 
ed an  establisliment  in  this  or  any  other  city,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis  of  England,  might  find  it  ac- 
cord with  his  views  of  settlement,  to  have  it  thought  a 
branch  of  the  theatrical  system,  that  parts  having  been 
once  played,  and  therefore  possessed  (as  lie  would  term 
it)  by  one,  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  manager,  and 
given  to  another,  without  a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  theatre. 

"  How  a  custom  of  this  kind,  once  established,  would 
operate  with  respect  to  the  manager,  we  have  in  part 
observed.  It  is  necessarj-,  however,  we  should  de- 
scend a  little  to  the  minutiae  of  its  effects. 

Should  the    maxim  above  mentioned  be  adopted, 
the  having  a  numerous  and  strong,  or  a  weak  and  thin 
company,  would  be  equally  tlie  same.  The  expense  of 
half  a  dozen  large  salaries,  would  be  an  unnecessa 
burden  upon  the  manager;  and  the  engaging  a  good;4 
a  bad  company,  must  be  of  equal  tendency  to 
pubUc. 

"  If  the  part  of  Richard  alone  is  to  be  attended  to,  and 
of  six  respectable  actors  belonging  to  the  company,  one 
only  is  to  be  the  hero  of  the  play,  and  the  other  five,  in 
consequence  of  having  once  played  the  first  character  in - 
the  piece,  are  to  be  indulged  with  the  pleasure  of  d 
ting  stiU,  what  is  to  become  of  King  Henry,  Buck. 
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ham,    Richmond,  and  even  Trcssel?    they  must,  o^  ' 
course,  be  filled  up  with  walking;  gentlemen  and  mesi 
sage-hearers,  and  their  places  again  supplied  by  sccnei; 
shifters  and  mutes;  while  the  great  actors  of  thtr  j 
company,  in  the  upper  boxes,   are  lookers  on;   anij 
stand  forward  among  the  foremost  to  ridicule  the  ii^n'^  I 
dustrious  underlings,  who  are  using  their  best  eiidea-,'  I 
vours  to  struggle  through  the  parts  for  which  they  are-'  I 
unfit.  This  practice,  once  acceded  to,  how  far  might*  J 
not  its  mischievous  cfi'ects  be  extended?  ^1 

"  An  actor,  who  hadformerly  played  the  Ghost,  hav.~ 
ing,  a  few  seasons  ago,  at  a  provincial  theatre,  perform-' 
ed  the  part  of  Hamlet,  when  the  company  returned  to*  I 
the  head  quarters  at  Edinbut^h,  and  the  play  of  Hamlet*  I 
was  ordered  into  rehearsal,  the  country  Hamlet  sent  iri;* 
85  an  excuse  for  his  non-attendance,  that  having  once'  J 
played  the  part  of  Hamlet,  he  cou  Id  not  possibly  think** 
of  demeaning  himself  so  far,  as  to  ap[)car  again  in  ttiff^l 
Ghost.  Let  tlie  reader  figure  to  himself  the  embarrass-*^ 
ment  of  a  manager,  on  receiving  five   other  remon-  * 
strances  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  much  to  the" 
same  purport.  Horatio  had  performed  Hamlet  at  Aber^'" 
deen,  the  King;  at  Montrose,  Laertes  at  Dundee,  Oa-i' 
trick  at  Perth,  and  the  Player  King  at  Stirling;     They*^ 
ai-e  inexorable,  full  of  the  same  importance;  one  and  all^jW 
with  one  voice,  cry  out,  Hamlet  or  nothing! 

"  What  is  the  manager  to  do  in  this  case?  he  must  ' 
either  lay  poor  Hamlet  on  the  shelf,  or  ^ress  up  some  oF 
his  attendants  and  lamp-lighters  to  fill  up  the  characters  '^ 
in  one  of  Shakspcare's  first  plays;  or  be  reduced  to  the'* 
necessity  of  adopting  Mr.  Foote's  mode  of  creating  ac-r* 
tors,  by  fillinp  up  the  deficiency  with  a  number  of^ 
F  f 
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paAih&itd  figuiifs;  wtiich  would  not  perhaps 
teemed  a  very  pleasing  expedient  by  the  audience  of 
Edinburgh. 

"  Far-strained  as  this  anecdote  may  appear,  as  sup- 
posed, perhaps,  to  have  been  adduced  only  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  I  here  declare,  the  first  season  I  was 
manager  at  Edinburgh,  I  had  six  Hamlets  in  my  com- 
pany; but  from  the  above  very  nice  punctilio  of  not 
descending  to  an  inferior  part,  I  was  compelled  to  lay 
aside  the  play  for  want  of  performers  that  whole  winter. 

*'  Particular  agreements  had  been  made  by  my  pre- 
decessor, and  I  wixs  at  that  period  obliged  to  comply. 

'*  The  pernicious  tendency  of  this  system  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  first  managerial  campaign  in  this 
theatre,  showed  me  at  once  the  baneful  effects  it  must 
ever  be  attended  with,  both  to  the  audience  and  the  mana- 
ger: and  from  that  moment  its  existence  on  the  E<Un. 
bui^h  stage  was  exploded. 

"  For  these  ten  years  it  has  been  a  declared  and  an 
avowed  rule  of  this  theatre,  that  when  a  performer  of 
supposed  superior  merit  makes  liis  appearance,  those  in 
his  line  are  to  give  way ;  a  general  alteration  in  the  cast  of 
characters  consequently  takes  place,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  company;  and  however  an  individual 
performer  may  be  displeased  at  the  change,  his  feelings 
must  necessarily  yield  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
whole. 

"Letmenotonthis  point  be  misunderstood.  IwouM 
not  have  it  supposed  that  when  a  new  performer  ap- 
pears  in  the  part  of  Othello,  1  could  possibly  propose 
the  actor  who  played  it  before  should  descend  into  a 
silent  senator.  There  is  a  line  beyond  which  no  impar- 
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manager  will  step.   In  the  changing  of 

Jafficr  for  Pierre  (as  in  the  present  instance)  Brutus  for 
Mark  Antony  or  Cassius,  Castalio  for  Chamont  or 
Polydore,  &c.  Sec.  the  actor  can  suffer  no  diminution 
of  rank,  in  secondary  parts  likewise,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on,  cv  more  properly  arranging  the 
business,  the  useful  performers  may  be  removed  or 
changed  on  itny  emergency,  without  degradation  au  to 
utUBtions  or  consequence.  By  drawing  steadily  and 
amicably  together  only,  can  a  strong  comjjany  render  a 
performance  respectable,  be  of  utilily  to  a  manager,  and 
afford  satisfaction  to  an  applauding  public. 

"  For  the  above  motives  the  same  custom  was  esta- 
blished  in  the  two  theatres  in  London:  and  it  is  now  no 
unusual  thing  in  the  bills  to  see  an  almost  total  new 
arrangement  of  characters  by  the  same  performers,  and 
in  the  same  pieces,  that  have  been  differently  represent- 
ed for  seasons  before. 

*'  It  appears  to  me  a  most  strange  and  improbable 
^dea,  that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  coming  to  the  theatre, 
with  a  play-bill  in  their  hands,  should  be  induced, 
by  the  mere  motives  that  can  actuate  any  part  of  an 
unbiassed  audience,  to  call  out  to  a  manager  for  a  rever- 
'ml  of  the  characters  so  specified  in  the  bills  of  the  day. 
An  u^rejudiced  public,  who  visit  a  theatre  withan 
intention  to  be  pleased,  will  not  lightly  adopt  any  hasty 
and  violent  measures,  either  in  maltreating  un  actor 
who  is  exerting  his  best  endeavours  to  afford  them 
pleasure,  or  in  forcibly  deranging  the  regulations  adopt- 
ed by  a  manager,  who  is  anxiously  and  unremittingly 
labouring  in  their  service- 
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^  "  Some  secret  simulation,  or  sinister  motive,  mi 
actuate  the  bosom  of  him,  who  can  be  induced  to  step 
forward  in  so  singular  a  manner,  as  to  retard  a  perform- 
ance,  and  break  in  upon  the  peace  of  the  house,  with- 
out a  very  glaring  piece  of  offence  on  the  side  of  the 
performer,  or  some  flagrant,  unpopular  and  persevering 
misconduct  of  the  manager.  I  speak  this,  not  firtun 
theory,  my  opinion  is  grounded  upon  practice  and  the- 
atrical experience,  which  has  not  been  small,  or  of  a 
short  duration. 

*'  So  early  as  the  year  fifty-seven,  I  was  introduced 
to,  and  was  for  several  years  the  intimate  acquainunce 
of  Mr.  Rich.  I  was  an  admitted  friend  of  the  family 
all  occasions;  and  being  permitted  to  become  a 
in  the  con\'ersations  of  the  manager  with  the  first 
of  the  day,  I  had  consequently  no  small  opportunity' 
being  early  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  interior 
politics  of  Uie  stage. 

"  1  was  at  that  period  favoured  with  the  freedom  of 
the  theatre  of  Covent  Garden,  both  before  and  behind 
the  curtain;  a  privilege,  which,  by  succeeding  mana- 
gers, has  been  uitremittingly  continued  to  me.  I  was 
honoured  wish  the  same  terms  of  intimacy  by  Mr- 
rick  at  Dniry  Lane,  which  I  enjoyed  to  the  d^ 
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"  I  was  for  some  time  concerned  in  the  managemcM. 
in  Dublin;  and  for  ten  years  past,  liave  necessarily  gain- 
ed some  little  knowledge  in  my  official  capacity  in  this 
theatre.  In  all  that  period,  not  one  instance  occiuTCd 
that  could  induce  me  to  change  my  sentiments  on  the 
subject;  and  the  opinion  I  had  thus  formed  has  been 
lately  confirmed  by  the  first  theatrical  authority  now 
living. 


Riotous  attempts  in  behalf  of,  or  in  opposition  fa 

my  established  performer  in  London,  have  been  very  , 
r  rare.  One  instance  only,  that  of  Mr.  Lee,  at  present 
occurs  to  my  remembrance,  which  happened,  I  think,  ' 
in  the  year  fifty-eight  (of  which  I  was  an  eye  witness.) 
It  appeared  evidentJy  a  partial  combination.  1 1  lasted 
only  one  night,  and  that  for  a  ■verj'  short  space.  The 
friends  of  the  theatre  proved  victorious,  and  detection 
and.disappointment  to  the  aggressors  wre  the  result. 

"  In  provincial  theatres,  the  audilhces  are  more  li- 
mited, and  the  restrictions  of  the  actors  less  ascertained. 
There  a  performer,  even  with  a  small  degree  of  merit, 
and  some  address,  finds  it  no  verj*  difficult  matter,  if  he' 
lays  himself  out  for  the  purpose,  to  be  introduced  into 
company,  and  to  obtain  an  acquaintance.  This  point 
established,  his  protection,  from  the  partiality  of  the 
friends  he  has  gained,  becomes  secure. 

"  He  holds  his  situation,  plays  his  routine  of  charac^ 
ters,  and,  wrapt  in  security,  laughs  at  superior  merit. 
He  is  esteemed  a  6on  vivant,  and  a  good  kind  of  man; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  abilities  of  a  stranger,  tenfold  in 
comparison  to  what  he  possesses,  must  have  the  prefer-- 
-^ence. 

b  "  Thus  the  partial  and  limited  ideas  of  the  partisans 
"fin  one  side,  and  the  broad  and  general  opinion  of  those 
(Ml  the  other,  must  immediately  clash,  and  consequently 
create  animosities  and  party  disputes  in  a  narrow  cir-* 
cle,  which,  in  a  wider  and  more  extended  scale,  can 
seldom,  and  that  with  difficulty,  exist. 

*'  The  disturbance  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre  in  1788, 
was  certainly  ^-ery  prematurely  entered  upon  by  the 
original  aggressors;  I  mean  the  anonymous  !etter-wri- 


ters,  luul  die  first  opposers  of  the  performance  of  Venke 
Preserved.  Prior  to  the  dispute,  indeed  before  the 
ibove  play,  which  gave  rise  to  ir,  was  advertised,  a 
getUkmaii  meeting  me  accidentally  in  the  street,  in- 
quired of  nie,  "  Who  was  to  do  Jaffier?"  I  told  htm, 
'•  Mr.  Fennell."  He  replied,  "  Mr.  Woods  has  play^ 
the  part."  *'  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  he  has,  and  very  re- 
spectably; and  so  has  Mr.  Fennell.  But  my  opituon  i», 
that  Mr.  FenMU  should  do  Jaffier,  and  Mr.  W^ods 
Pierre,  as  being^he  beat  manner  the  parts  could  be 
cast." 

"  Here  tlie  conversation  upon  tliat  subject  ended.  Had 
that  gentleman  then  been  so  candid  as  to  have  acquaint- 
ed me,  that  he  and  a  few  friends  of  Mr.  Woods  ivished 
to  see  him  in  JafGcr,  I  should  as  candidly  have  infoiTn- 
ed  him  of  the  exact  state  of  my  situation  in  that  respect; 
that  Mr.  Fennell  really  wished,  and  requested  to  play 
Pierre;  but  that  Mr.  Woods  having  had  the  part  given 
to  him,  and  having  studied  it,  was  averse  to  the  change 

*'  I  should  hkewisc  have  acquainted  him,  that  it  was 
my  most  anxious  desiie,  my  interest,  and  my  duty,  to 
cast  the  plays  as  should  be  deemed  most  acceptable  to 
the  public,  whose  voice  was,  and  always  should  be  a 
law  with  me;  and  whatever  performer  they  most  approved 
of,  they  should  certainly  see.  My  opinion  in  this  chk 
would  have  been,  that  the  two  competitors  should  have 
played  the  parts  alternately,  and  whichever  acttx*  the 
audience  most  approved,  should  certainly  have  retained 
ihe  part. 

"  A  declaration  of  this  kind  from  me,  at  that  period, 
would,  I  presume,  have  satisfied  the  gentleman  and  his 
friends,  and  might  possibly  have  prevented  the  disagree- 


nUe  measures  that  succeeded.  Tfae  anonymous  tetter- 
writer  would  have  been  spared  some  trouble;  Mr. 
Fennell  might  perhaps  have  proceeded  in  Ms  du^ 
without  the  appearance  of  disapprobation;  and  the  cal^ 
ling  out  for  the  manager  would  have  been  rendered 
unnecessary,  by  the  foregoing  information.  "  , 

"  The  anonymous  letter  before  mentioned,  I  should 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  as  I  do  numbers  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  had  I  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
put  Mr.  Fennell  on  his  guard,  should  any  attempt  be 
made  by  the  writer  or  his  adherents  to  carry  those  - 
threats  expressed  in  his  letter  into  execution. 

*'  In  the  progress  of  the  dispute,  the  ground  of  quaii 
rel  was  changed,  and,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  conten- ' 
tion  assumed  a  very  different  aspect,  tlie  orig^l  caufle 
having  been  lost  in  subsequent  consequences.  The 
quarrel  now,  was  an  offence  taken  by  a  respectable  so^ 
ciety  at  an  expression  dropt  in  the  course  of  the  dispute 
by  Mr.  Fennell.  The  discussion  of  this  point  I  shall 
Dot  enter  uponj  as  I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  those  ' 
parts  of  the  contention  only,  in  which  I  was  involved. 

**  On  the  Wednesday  morning,  a  requisition  was  sent 
me,  signed  by  a  number  of  respectable  gentlemen,  widi  | 
which  I  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  tt  ' 
comj^y. 

"  Mr.  Fennell  having  refused  to  accede  to  the  tcrnts  ' 
•f  accommodation  proposed,  on  Wednesday  evening  I 
addressed  the  audience  in  the  following  words: — 

"GlNTLEMEN, 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  that  through  the  whole 
course  of  my  conduct,  as  manager,  during  the  latedis^ 
putes  at  the  theatre,  I  shduld,  tn  any  one  instance,  hart* 


been  supposed  to  have  taken  part  %vith  Mr.  Fennell,  in 
an  improper  manner.  I  have  the  highest  veneration  for 
this  audience.  It  is,  it  has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  my 
fixed  resolution,  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  a  due 
respect  to  the  public;  and  if,  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
minutest  circumstance,  I  should  have  been  considered 
as  having  failed  in  my  duty,  it  was  unintentional,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  it. 
"  Labies  ano  gentlemen, 

"  It  gives  me  inexpressible  concern,  to  be  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  informing  you,  that,  till 
this  unhappy  <Uspute  is  settled,  Mr.  Fennell  is  vnA- 


"■  This  apology  put  a  period  to  the  disturbances  in  the 
theatre;  and  Mr.  FenncU's  dismission  gave  peace  to  the 
contending  parties.  But  peace  came  not  to  me.  Tran* 
quilUty  is  seldom,  very  seldom,  the  lot  of  a  manager* 
Mr.  Garrick,  in  some  of  lus  writings,  says,  that  the 
plagues  of  management,  in  one  year,  are  sufficient  to 
expiate  a  whole  life  of  sin. 

"  Mr.  Garrick's  unpleasing  dilemmas  could  arise  from 
managerial  embarrassments  merely;  from  the  impei& 
ments  to  stage-arrangements;  from  the  discontent  of 
some  disappointed  actor,  or  the  caprice  of  actresses;  of 
the  latter,  to  my  knowledge,  he  had  frequently  his  share: 
buthehadnodisquietiidesfrom  money -concerns.  From 
a  long  flow  of  prosperity,  and  the  tide  of  success,  his 
coffi;rs  were  full;  mine  were  nearly  exhausted:  and  my 
pecuniary  adjustments  were  so  totally  overturned  by  this 
untoward  circumstance,  that  I  was  obliged  to  struggle 
through  the  greatest  difficulties  to  provide  for  the  de- 
ficiency— a  deficiency  so  considerable,  that,  should  1 


mention  the  sum,  it  would  scarcely  be  believed.  And 
yet  when  it  is  considered  that  I  lost  a  whole  week  of 
Mrs.  Siddons's  performance;  that  the  popular  new  pie- 
ces, that  had  been  preparing  for  months,  and  for  which 
Mr.  Fennell  had  been  retained  in  Edinburgh  from  the 
close  of  the  winter  season,  were  obliged  to  be  laid  aside; 
that  his  removal  from  the  old  pieces  created  a  vacancy, 
-which,  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  Lon- 
don,  I  could  not  possibly  in  a  moment  iill  up;  and  when, 
to  these  considerations,  I  add  the  very  great  dcflilcation 
in  my  receipts  to  the  repeated  plays,  and  likewise  ob- 
serve, that  the  same  cause  operated  in  Glasgow,  the  loss 
f^annot  possibly  be  rated  at  a  trifle. 

'^  I  was  the  more  disappointed  on  this  head,  as  I  had 
begun  to  build,  and  made  purchases  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, that,  from  no  unreasonable  calculation,  had  the 
season  gone  smoothly  through,  would  have  been,  as  far 
as  I  expected,  made  up.  For  a  well  cultivated  harvest 
was  coming  forward,  and  I  had  no  suspicion  of  so  un- 
natural a  blast. 

"  A  pecuniary  deficiency  on  tliis  occasion,  was  not 
my  only  grievance.  Prejudices  had  taken  root;  and  a 
dissemination  of  dislikes  is  sometimes  more  detrimen- 
tal tl^an  a  defalcation  of  finance. 

''  Good  name,  in  mun  and  woman, 

'*  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  our  soulsr. 

<<  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  'tis  something,  nothing; 

<'  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands. 

^<  But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

^<  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  «nrichcii  him, 

*<  And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 
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* '  Through  the  whole  progress  of  this  unfortunate 
business,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  acted  unbecom- 
ing my  situation  in  any  respect.  From  its  origin  to  the 
conclusion,  I  laboured  to  prevent  its  effects.  I  remon- 
strated with  Mr.  Fennell  on  the  stage;  I  procured  an 
interview  for  him  with  gentlemen  of  the  law,  of  emi- 
nence and  rank;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
I  was  to  pronounce  the  disagreeable  sentence,  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  some  length,  conjuring  him  to  consider 
his  own  situation,  to  reflect  upon  mine,  and,  by  every 
tie  of  gratitude  to  the  public,  and  friendship  to  me,  that 
he  would  make  the  required  submission,  which,  though 
bitter  at  present,  would  sweeten  his  future  pursuits  in 
life,  and  be  the  sure  road  to  popularity  and  fame.  - 

**  The  most  apparent  culpable  circumstance  then  adp 
duced  to  my  charge,  was,  that  four  or  five  gentlenien, 
avowed  partisans  of  Mr.  Frnnell,  appeared  in  one  of 
the  side- boxes,  the  last  night  of  the  dispute,  and  that 
they  were  piiiccd  there  by  my  direction.  It  is  true  the 
gentlcinen  came  there,  but  not  by  my  appointment 

"  The  circumstance  above  alluded  to  happened  from 
the  company  in  a  side-box  joining  that  of  a  lady  in  the 
balcony,  thereby  occasioning  a  vacancy  below,  of  which 
the  gentlemen  before  mentioned  availed  themselves.  In 
this  transaction,  I  was  by  no  means  instrumental;  nor 
could  I  have  prevented  it  from  taking  place,  however  I 
might  have  been  inclined  to  it. 

"  The  scats  were  arranged  at  seven  o^ clock  in  the 
morningy  and  the  ladies'  names  inserted  in  the  plan  of 
the  house.  No  place,  therefore,  could  possibly  have 
been  given  tliat  day,  with  any  party  design  whatsoever, 
as,  till  past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  had  not  the 
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least  suspicion  of  any  disturbance  being  intended  that 
evening;  being  fully  convinced,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
all  differences  had  been  finally  adjusted  the  preceding 
play  night. 

"  But,  granting  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  case, 
that  I  had  suspected  the  disturbances  of  the  former 
nights  were  to  be  renewed,  and  had  consequently  taken 
measures  to  secure  the  property,  and  to  protect,  the 
peace  of  the  house,  the  transaction  was  surely  a  most 
natural  one,  and  might  easily  be  justified  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-preservation. 

"  The  conduct  adhered  to  by  the  London  managers, 
on  the  like  occasion,  is  the  only  precedent  we  can  ap- 
ply to.  There,  on  the  least  shadow  of  a  disturbance 
being  meditated,  measures  the  most  effectual  are  adopt- 
ed to  counteract  its  effects- 

"  If  a  new  play  is  intended  to  be  run  down,  a  young 
actor  exploded,  or  any  arrangement  of  the  managers  is 
expected  to  be  opposed,  from  private  animosity,  partial 
pique,  or  particular  whim,  the  friends  of  the  theatre  are 
immediately  applied  to,  and  stationed  in  groups  in  every 
part  of  the  house;  there  joining  the  plaudits  of  the  un- 
biassed auditors,  they  openly  exert  their  influence  in 
support  of  the  measure,  without  ever  being  deemed  cul- 
pable for  their  interference,  or  any  blame  being  thrown 
upon  the  manager  for  seeking  their  support. 

"  This,  however,  was  not  my  conduct;  nor  were 
any  extraordinary  exertions  on  my  side  practised  on 
that  occasion:  and  I  flatter  myself,  I  can  at  tliis  moment 
say,  what  I  believe  few  managers,  after  such  an  unfor- 
tunate disturbance,  would  have  been  able  to  have  said, 
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^'  That  I  did  not  prepare  my  door-keepers  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  or  my  servants  behind  the  curtain^ 
for  any  offensive  or  defensive  measures  whatsoever. 

^^  That  I  did  not  admit  a  single  person  clandestinely 
into  any  part  of  the  house,  either  before  the  doors  were 
opened,  or  by  any  other  secret  mode. 

'^  That  there  was  not  one  person  introduced  into  the 
audience  part  of  the  house,  by  orders,  or  any  other 
means,  that  did  not  absolutely  pay  for  admission:  nor 
did  any  person  enter  the  house,  even  by  payment,  cot 
lusively  with  my  knowledge. 

'^  And,  with  these  declarations,  I  shall  bid  adieu  tm 
the  subject." 

I  shall  now  insert  the  pamphlet  I  \vrote  on  the  oc- 
casion, verbatim,  as  published  July  24th,  1788,  with 
the  addition  only  of  a  few  notes.  It  was  a  hasty  pro- 
duction, and  contains  many  instances  of  imperfect  style. 

**  Having  pledged  myself  to  the  public,  to  lay  before 
them  an  exact  statement  of  the  facts  which  occurred 
during  the  late  unfortunate  disturbances  at  the  theatre- 
royAl  in  this  city,  and  their  consequent  effects,  I  am  in- 
duced at  the  same  time  to  offer  a  few  observations  in 
vindication  of  my  own  conduct  therein;  which  I  the  more 
willingly  undertake,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  inte- 
grity of  my  cause,  and  from  a  full  confidence  of  receiv- 
ing from  an  impartial  public,  that  justice  which  a  pre* 
judiced  combination  has  denied  to  me. 

*'  When  I  was  first  induced  to  embark  in  a  profiss- 
sion  to  which  the  earliest  infancy  had  witnessed  mjr 
attachment,  my  fond  ima^nation  pointed  out  to  me  tins 
country  as  likely  to  be  the  most  &vourable  to  my  youth- 
ful endeaTours.    I  fiEoicied  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and 
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that  kind  indulgence  so  seldom  refused  to  strangers, 
would  insure  me  protection,  assist  me  in  my  desires  to 
please,  and  foster  any  feeble  abilities  I  might  hope  to 
possess.  Little  did  I  imagine,  that  where  I  sought  ajm 
asylum,  I  was  to  fmd  persecution  and  oppression; — that 
where  I  meant  to  give  no  oflFence,  I  was  to  be  injured 
and  insulted:  but  less  did  I  expect,  that,  while  enjoy, 
ing,  and  apparently  flourishing  under  the  sunshine  of 
public  approbation,  the  worm  was  gnawing  at  the  root. 
My  constant  care  had  preserved  me  from  the  attacks  of 
open  enemies;  but  against  secret  malevolence,  even  vir« 
tue  lias  no  protector.  I  have  been  wounded  in  the  ten« 
derest  point,  and  too  much  injured  ever  to  admit  an 
idea  of  returning  to  a  profession,  in  which  the  most 
rigid  conduct  could  not  shelter  me  from  insults  I  am 
totally  incapable  of  submitting  to. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  July,  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  performance  of  Venice  Preserved^  Mr.  Jack- 
son put  into  my  hands  the  following  letter,  which  he 
had  received  that  morning  by  the  penny-post,  evidently 
written  in  a  disguised  hand:--* 

*SlR, 

*  If  the  parts  of  Jaffier  and  Pierre  are  not  differently 
cast  before  to-morrow,  the  play  will  not  be  allowed  to 
go  on.  It  is  tinpardonable  in  a  manager,  to  thrust  a 
fellow  into  a  part  which  he  must  be  sensible  he  is  to- 
tally incapable  of  performing.  *  The  Public^* 

**  The  abQve  letter  being  anonymous,  .could  have 
excited  in  me  no  emotions  but  of  contempt,  even  had 
not  the  lUibemlity  of  tl)e  style  exempted  it  from  a  po8» 
sibUttx  o£  receivifig  credit  for  ita  assuoifid  signaluse. 
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Its  threats,  therefore,  were  considered  only  as  the  na- 
levolent  insinuations,  to  which  every  public  character  is 
subject,  of  secret  and  undeserved  enemies.  It  pained 
me  for  a  moment;  but  would  in  future  have  been  to- 
tally unnoticed,  had  not  the  cruel  necessity  of  referring 
to  it  occurred. 

"  On  the  following  evening,  1  came  forward  in  the 
performance  of  my  duty,  and  was  proceeding  in  it,  when 
I  heard  several  hisses,  and  the  cry  of  '  off,  off!'  from 
some  part  of  the  pit.  A  reception  so  unusual  and  dis- 
tressmg,  while  it  redoubled  the  applause  from  every 
other  part  of  the  house,  naturally  led  me  to  consider 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  it.  Instantly  the  anonymous 
letter  flashed  on  my  remembrance;  nor  was  I  long  be- 
fore I  concluded,  that  the  hissing  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  authors  of  it.  Recovering,  therefore,  from 
my  embarrassment,  during  which  the  kind  indulgence 
of  almost  the  whole  audience  had  supported  me,  I  ad- 
vanced, to  discover,  if  possible,  amongst  whom  the  dis- 
approbation prevailed,  suffering  most  severely,  while 
receiving  injuries  which  I  was  unconscious  of  ever  hav- 
ing deserved. 

"  Several  gentlemen  having  called  out,  *  hear  him! 
hear  him!'  a  silence  gradually  ensued;  upon^vfaichl 
thus  addressed  the  audience: 

^  It  would  be  but  affectation  in  me  to  pretend  ig* 
norance  of  the  cause  of  this  partial  disapprobation;  but 
I  should ' 

^*  Here  I  ^vas  interrupted  by  several  hisses  from  the 
pit;  which  being  immediately  drowned  by  the  louder 
and  almosf  universal  marks  of  applause,  I  changed  my 
intended  address  to  the  audfeace  in  geneialy  aodi  refia% 
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ring  only  to  the  author  of  the  letter,  and  his  abetl*rh. 
who  I  was  naturally  led  to  imagine  were  my  persecutors, 
endea%'ourlng  to  put  their  threats  In  execution,  1  said, 

*  I  cannot  wonder  that  some  persons  are  averse  to 
my  addressing  the  audience,  when  they  must  be  con- 
scious, that  from  my  speaking,  a  ^ne  of  villany  will 
be  revealed,  in  which  I  fear  they  majffind  themselves 
but  too  deeply  interested.' 

"  Here  an  apparenUy  universal  approbation  followed; 
after  which  1  resumed  my  former  address  to  the  audi- 
ence in  general,  in  which  I  had  been  interrupted,  pro- 
ceeding— '  But  I  should  deem  myself  worthy  of  gene- 
ral censure,  were  I  not  at  all  times,  and  even  at  this  pre- 
sent uitguarded  and  unprepared  moment,  eqcal  to  meet 
:and  to  confute  any  accusation  that  can  be  adduced 
against  mc,  either  regarding  my  conduct  as  an  actor,  or 
as  a  man.'— Here  several  gentlemen  exclaimed,  '  1  am 
sure  of  it!  I'll  answer  (or  you!  I  know  you  can!' — Si- 
lence having  again  prevailed,  and  no  one  appearing  to 
Hccusc  me,  I  rejoined,  '  It  may  have  been  imagined  by 
some,  and  which  I  believe  is  the  cause  of  this  disquiet, 
that  the  part  of  Jaffier  has  been  taken  from  Mr.  Woods. 
I  have  to  assure  the  public,  upon  my  honour,  that  by  a 
gentleman  of  this  theatre  (Mr.  BUuid,  sen.)  who  was 
kind  enough  to  deliver  the  message,  Mr.  Woods  was 
offered  six  weeks  ago  the  part  of  JaAer;  Mr.  Bland  be- 
ing authorized  by  me  to  say,  that  with  the  permission 
of  the  manager,  if  more  agreeable  to  Mr.  Woods,  I 
would  undertake  the  part  of  Pierre.  The  reply  deli- 
vcred  to  mc  by  Mr.  Bland  was  verbally  this:  '  Mr. 
Fennell  never  would  have  ofl'ered  ine  the  part  of  Jaffier, 
had  he  not  thsught  he  could  have  ntadc  a  better  part  of 
Pierre.' 
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*<  Here  Mn  Woods  appeared  upon  the  stage;  land 
after  the  tumult  had  again  subsided,  during  which  se- 
veral persons  cried  out,  *  hear  Mr.  Woods!'  he  dius 
began: 

*  I  should  not  thus,  uncalled  for,  have  obtruded 
myself  upon  the  mdience,  had  it  not  been  to  set  that 
gentleman  rigHrin  one  particular;  and  I  can  assure  llie 
public,  upon  mt/  honour,  that  the  part  of  Jafficr  was 
never  offered  to  me  officially,  but  mentioned  casually 
by  Mr.  Bland  in  the  course  of  common  conversation.' 

"  He  then  added — •  What  Mr.  Fennell  alludes  to 
by  a  scene  of  villany,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive; 
but  I  can  asstu'e  the  public,  that  a  respectable,  a  very 
respectable  personage,  called  at  my  house  last  night,  to 
acquaint  me  with  the  intended  disturbance.  I  was  not 
at  home;  but  Mrs.  Woods,  who  knew  my  sentiments,, 
assured  him,  that  nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  me, 
Aan  to  be  the  cause  of  any  public  disquiet.' 

"  Here  followed  great  marks  of  applause,  and  I  with- 
drew  to  the  back  part  of  the  stage,  when,  after  some 
altercation  in  the  front  of  the  house,  the  manager  was 
called  for,  and  appeared. — 

"  Manager.  *  I  must  confess  I  cast  the  parts  cjri- 
ginally  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment;  but  tliis 
day  sc'nnight,  I  offered,  officially y  the  part  of  Jufl&cr  to 
Mr.  Woods.' 

*'  Mr.  fFoods.  *  You  did  so,  sir.' 

"  Manager.  *  Telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  tliat 
Mr.  Fennell  had  always  declared  a  preference  in  favour 
of  Pierre;  to  which  Mr.  Woods  replied,  that  he  would 
rather  perform  Pierre.' 

*^  Mr.  floods.  ^  Mr.  Jackson  certainly  offered  me 
the  part  of  Jaffier;  but  u  I  then  had  studied  Fkrre, 
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however  happy  I  might  have  been  on  this  occasion  td 
have  performed  Jafiier,  I  did  not  think  a  week  sufficient 
time  to  recover  it,' 

"  Manager.  •  What  Mr.  Fennell  alluded  to  by  a 
scene  of  villany,  I  imagine  to  be  this  letter.'  Upon 
which  I  advanced,  and  having  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  audience,  was  preparing  to  read  it,  when  > 
a  person  from  the  pit  cried  out,  '  let  Mr.  Woods  read 
it!'  I  felt  myself  hurt,  but  said  nothing;  while  others 
immediately  exclaimed,  ^read  it  yourself!  Let  Mr. 
Fennell  read  it!'  I  was  proceeding,  when  another  voice 
called  out,  *  then  read  the  v}ordsr  This  cniel  attack 
on  my  veracity  was  felt  too  sensibly  for  concealment. 
I  advanced  to  that  part  oi  the  pit  from  whence  the  voice 
issued,  and  demanded,  '  who  dares  imagine  I  would 
not?'  The  approbation  of  almost  the  whole  audience 
was  testified  on  this  reply,  by  the  most  loud  and  length- 
ened applause;  during  which,  somebody  near  me  said 
something  about  ^/i/^  to  the  public;  to  which  I  answer- 
ed,  ^  I  know,  and  will  always  practise,  my  duty  to  the 
public,  but  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  insulted  by  any 
individual.'  After  which  I  read  the  letter,  and  then 
said,  '  I  now  appeal  to  this  public,  before  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  perform  this  part  last  summer;  and  to  the 
audience  of  London,  which  also  must  be  allowed  to  be 
a  judicious  one,  from  whom  I  received  the  most  flat- 
tering marks  of  approbation;  to  both  I  appeal,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  authors  of  this  letter,  whether  or  not  I 
am  totally  incapable  of  jKTforming  the  part  I  have  un- 
dertaken?' 

**  Here  the  applause  was  such  as  convinced  me,  that 
I  was  attempting  the  part  of  Jnffier  with  ihe  approbatioa 

H  h 
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oi  tlie  fiubticj  however  discontented  some  few  individu- 
als might  appear: 

^'  Upon  this  I  requested  the  permission  of  the  audi- 
ence to  retire  for  a  few  minutes;  which  being  obligingly 
granted,  I  withdrew. 

"  On  the  next  day,  Thursday  10th,  I  received  the 
following  letter:-— 

*SlR, 

*  You  will  please  be  informed,  tliat  you  was  per- 
mitted by  us  to  perform  Jafficr  last  night,  not  upon  ac- 
count  of  your  own  merit,  or  of  your  behaviour,  which 
was  assuming  to  a  very  great  degree,  but  merely  put  of 
regard  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  that  the  company  might 
not  be  disappointed  in  seeing  her  Belvidera. 

*  We  declare  we  have  for  you  no  enniity  whatever. 
On  the  contrary,  we  esteem  you  as  a  young  and  rising 
performer.  But  we  cannot  with  indiflference  see  yoo 
unduly  preferred  to  parts  which  have  been  long  and 
most  worthily  in  ttie  possession  of  Mr.  Woods,  who  is 
every  \vay  entitled  to  our  favour>  and  whose  well  known 
merit  w  £  will  protect,  in  defiance  of  the  maHjce  or  ar- 
bitrary will  of  a  manager,  who,  liaving  no  merit  as  a 
player  himself,  seems  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing 
it  in  others. 

'  Although  we  rcgaid  you  much,  yet  we,  as  inde- 
pendent judges,  cannot  allow  any  player  to  dictate  to 
us^  or  to  force  himself  upon  us^  because,  as  he  alleges, 
he  was  well  received  in  the  part  elsewhere.  Reflect 
upon  this;  and  if  so,  we  will  not  again  see  you  in  the 
distressing  situation  of  last  night.  Regard  the  admoni- 
tions, and  gain  the  approbation  of 

'  Th£  Public. 
Edinburgh,  lOthJuly,  1788.' 
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'^  Some  time  after  I  received  the  foUomng,  of  hq 
date: — 

*  Sir,  by  g— d 

*  if  you  Take  any  more,  of  Mr.  Woods 
Parts,  you  wold  better  not  be  in  Edin^,  for  by  him  that 
made  you  a  gentelman  as  you  Call  yourself,  I,  will 
Brick  every  Bone  in  your  Bodey,  tx,  use  you  like  a 
Scounderll,  as  you  are,  and  in  the  Men  time 

^  I  am  vours 

^  A  Gentelman. 

^    n  should  have  a         1 
I  made  Appolgay  for 
<(  the  Peppr  and  writing  ^ 
I  but  any  thing  is  good  | 
l^anuaf  for  a  Villin-'       J 

*'  Mr.  Jackson  received  the  following: 

*  Edinburgh,  IQth  July,  1788. 
'  Sir, 

^  You  must  be  sensible  your  recent  conduct  a9 
manager,  has  given  much  dissatisfaction;  and  you  may 
be  assured,  that  nothing  but  respect  to  Mrs.  Siddons 
could  have  procured  a  tolerance  for  last  night's  per- 
formance. Be  not  therefore  rash  enough  again  to  try 
the  experiment;  as  we  solemnly  declare,  we  will  not 
suffer  your  ignorance  or  ill  will  to  force  upon  us  abili- 
ties at  best  doubtful^  in  place  of  those  which  we  have 
so  often  witnessed  with  universal  applause.  If  any  such 
attempt  is  made  in  future,  dread  the  vengeance  of 

'  The  PiTRnc." 
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'  SlH, 

^  Last  night  began  what  I  suspect  will  not  end 
much  to  your  credit,  and,  I  am  sure,  still  less  to  your 
profit.  You  gave  a  character,  in  which  it  is  well  known 
by  ever}^  judge  that  Mr.  Woods  excels,  to  a  gentleman 
who,  excepting  in  a  very  few  places,  did  nothing  but 
puff  it  away  with  mere  ranting.  To  make  a  man  act  a 
second  part  to  so  weak  a  hand,  who  has  long  and  de- 
servedly been  considered  in  a  different  light,  is  an  insuk 
to  the  public.  Besides,  there  arc  surmises  of  a  diflerent 
kind,  and  still  worse.  But  be  assured  from  the  author 
of  this  letter,  who  is  equally  unacquainted  with  all  of 
you  but  from  your  merits,  tliat  tlie  next  time  such  a 
preference  is  given,  or  supposed  to  be  given,  the  play 
wil.  be  stopped,  and  you  and  your  favourites  hissed 
from  the  theatre. 

^  Candidus. 
*  Thursday  morning. 

*  P.  S.  By  every  means  that  are  proper  encourage 
ft  young  man,  but  never  to  the  prejudice  of  older  and 
better  actors^' 

^*  I  should  not  have  noticed  tlic  foregoing  letteis 
(which  I  confess  I  am  ashamed  of  doing)  had  it  not 
been  to  justify  myself  in  the  idea  I  have  of  the  party  as 
it  was  originally  formed,  and  to  prove  upon  what  slight 
pretences  a  persecution  began,  which  was  supported  by 
nusrepresentations,  and  ended  in  the  total  oppression 
of  a  character  to  whom  no  one  could  advance  and  say, 
you  have  done  me  wrong. 

^^  On  .Saturday  the  12th  instant,  in  consequence  di 
the  above  letters,  and  the  accounts  I  had  gathered  from 
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report  of  the  intentions  of  the  adverse  party,  I  had  pre- 
pared, and  meant  to  have  spoken,  if  called  upon,  the 
following  address,  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  it,  1  beg  leave  to  insert. 

*  Zjodies  and  Gevtlemen, 

'  I  must  confess,  that  after  having  received  the 
■universal  approbation  of  the  audience  to  my  conduct 
on  Wednesday  evening,  when  I  was  informed,  that 
upon  a  severe  examination  of  what  I  had  said  when 
called.upi^ii  -ii  3"  unguarded  and  unprepared  moment, 
it  was  found,  that  my  words  might  be  so  twisted  from 
iny  original  meaning,  as  to  imply  my  disrespect  to  the 
audience,  I  most  sensibly  felt  it.  That  I  should  be 
thought  capable  of  such  black  ingratitude  to  a  public, 
to  which  I  submitted  the  exertion  of  my  abilities,  and 
from  which  I  had  ever  received,  and  was  daily  receiv- 
ing, the  most  obliging  attention  and  applause,  was  a 
shock  too  powerful  not  to  excite  the  most  piercing 
sensations  of  sorrow  and  regret. 

*  But  when  I  afterwards  was  informed  that  it  was 
to  be  adduced  to  me,  that  I  had  absolutely  insulted  the 
audience,  and  was  to  be  called  upon  to  apologize  for 
that  insult,  I  regarded  the  impossibility  of  it  in  so 
strong  a  light,  that  any  confutation  appeared  totally  un- 
necessary, and  any  apology  incompatible  with  propriety. 
My  sentiments  on  that  disagreeable  occasion,  were  such 
as  I  have  at  this  moment,  and  such  as  at  any  moment  I 
would  scorn  to  repress;  but  lest,  from  the  unprepared 
and  confused  style  in  which  they  were  delivered,  any 
misrepresentation  or  misconception  of  my  conduct  may 
have  crept  abroad,  I  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  myself,  to  obviate  them  all;  and  I  here  publicly 
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cBKCuiR.  i2at  I  have  always  clierished,  and  must  ever 
lesu  'J2C  iigoesc  respect  for  the  audience  of  Edinburgb, 
,aui  ouE  lochin^  could  be  more  distant  iroin  my  inten- 
2cnss.  ±an  33  shoic  to  them  the  least  appearance  of  dts- 


mysciff  therefore,  that  I  stand  pcrfectly 
4e.;mcRd  in  dte  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  whole  audience; 
^ic  imc  in  obaining  their  acquittal,  I  have  not  forfeit- 
ed my  ucie  :c  :fieir  esteem,  by  having  acted  in  any  way 
Jkr,-c«'.*nr  :v  my  cluncter  as  a  gentleman  ancLa  man 
v,»i' 'K'i!cur/ 

'•  CVi  Sdcurday  the  12ih  instant,  previous  to  the 
pcnoruuiiice  cf  Isabella,  the  manager  was  called  for,  and 
uuvnutfU  thd:  I  wus  desired  to  appear  on  the  stage. 
This  Mr.  J^v'Il:»oc  immediately  communicated  to  me; 
;u  ci;it5<"^ix?:sx  ot'  which  I  came  forward,  and  after  the 
;utuuit  ^hich  4  mixture  of  hissing  and  applause  had 
.\.XdKMOtK>i«  hkK?  subsided,  I  said: 

•  W  .;.■*.  :>.c  greatest  respect  for  this  audience,  I  now 
i^l>.ii5v\\  JO  '.x:  iiiibrmed  why  I  am  called  before  you.' 
"  Svnuc  j.vrsonb  exclaimed,  *  for  an  apology;'  when 
i!viv    WA>    iTumcdiately  an    almost  universal  cry   of 
*  Nv>   .«t\>Io$:;\ ! '   togedier   with  the  loudest  applause. 
Hk«\vc\v'i\  as(  the  hissing  still  continued,  I  replied,  '  An 
j^s^lv^"^  uv  whiU?'  Many  gentlemen  instantly  exclaim- 
%\l.  *  Kor  nothing/ — *  You  have  done  nothing  wrong.' 
'  Vou  luvc  never  offended.' "To  which  almost  the 
>Uu»U*  iUidionw  g;ive  their  sanction.   During  which  a 
|KMi\Mi  \u\\v  mc  called  out,  ^  Account  for  the  scene  of 
villuuvr     l\>  which  I  Replied,   *  Is  it  the  author  of  it 
llial  luilU  u|H)n  nic?"   The  tumult  having  again  subsi- 
ilml,  1  uUvaiiccd*  aiid  said. 


*  Have  I  any  accuser?* 
"  No  ONE  appeared! 

<^  Observing  which,  after  a  short  pause,  I  added: 

*  As  it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  this 
audience  that  I  have  committed  no  offence,  I  cannot 
think  of  making  an  apology.' 

^<  This  being  received  by  the  strongest  marks  of 
satisfaction  and  support,  in  gratitude  to  tliat  public 
which  liad  so  liberally  protected  me,  I  once  more  ad- 
vanced, and  added: 

*  It  has  given  me  the  most  painful  concern  in  ha- 
ving  been  thought  capable  of  intending  the  least  disrc- 
^ct  to  an  audience  from  which  I  have  at  all  times 
received  the  most  flattering  and  engaging  marks  of  at* 
tention  and  applause.'  Here  the  approbation  was  loud, 
general,  and  lasting.  Upon  which  I  withdrew,  imagi- 
ning that  I  had  acquitted  myself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  house;  and  I  had  every  reason  to  be  confirm- 
ed in  my  opinion,  when,  returning  to  the  stage  in  the 
performance  of  my  part,  I  was  received  by  the  loudest 
acclamations  and  huzzas. 

"  On  the  Monday  following,  when  I  liad  hoped  every 
disquiet  had  concluded,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  a 
more  formidable  party  had  assembled,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  the  younger  branches  of  the  law.  Ill  foun(^  re- 
ports had  been  circulated;  my  conduct  had  ^  been  mis^ 
represented;  and  combinations  had  been  formed,  deter- 
mined to  carry  by  force  what  they  had  before  fitiled  in 
by  justice.  Different  meetings  had  been  appointed, 
from  whence  they  sallied  forth  to  the  destruction  of  the 
fortitude  of  a  single  man,  whose  conscious  innocence, 
and  the  support  of  the  public,  had  prevented  him  from 
making  concessions  which  would  have  disgraced  him. 


<<  Upon  my  coming  forward  to  speak  the  prologue 
to  the  ItaUan  Lovery  I  was  consequently  received  by 
the  hisses  and  catcalls  of  their  stationed  parties  in  the 
pit;  while  I  was  suppcuted,  if  not  by  an  equal  number 
there,  by  almost  every  individual  in  the  boxes,  and 
other  parts  of  the  house.  In  this  cruel  situation  I  re- 
mained for  more  than  half  an  hour,  making  frequent 
attempts  to  speak  the  prologue,  which  was  immediatdy 
impeded  by  the  hisses  of  the  adverse  party,  who  were 
frequently  called  upon  to  adduce  the  cause  of  their  ore- 
ating  the  disturbance;  which  no  one  being  willing  or 
able  to  advance,  the  public  insisted  that  the  performance 
should  be  no  longer  delayed.  Still  there  was  a  cry  of 
^  off,  off! '  upon  which  I  said,  ^  if  any  gentleman  will 
stand  forward,  and  be  answerable  for  the  consequencei, 
1  will  withdraw^ — being  extremely  desirous  of  pro- 
curing the  public  peace  by  discovering  the  authors  of 
the  conspiracy,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
of,  and  at  once  to  obviate  the  cause  of  it,  which  I  was 
convinced  must  have  originated  in  impropriet}':  still  no 
one  appeared.  Upon  which  I  added,  *  if  they  who  are 
concerned  in  it  are  ashamed  of  their  cause,  I  entreat 
that  they  will  drop  it,  and  suffer  me  to  proceed  in  my 
duty;  but  if  not,  let  some  one  stand  forth  and  support 
it.'  Still  they  hissed,  but  no  person  would  stand  forth; 
when  the  dispute  becoming  more  violent,  several  blows 
were  received  on  either  side.  Upon  which  many  gen- 
tlemen leaped  from  tlie  boxes  into  the  pit,  which  was 
quickly  restored  to  some  degree  of  tranquillity.  When 
the  tumult  had  subsided,  during  which  I  felt  all  the 
agonies  a  feeling  heart  is  capable  of,  one  of  the  party 
which  was  inimical  to  me  stood  forward,  and  put  some 
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questions  to  me  I  could  not  distinctly  hear.  I  asked 
him  if  lie  stood  forward  as  the  author  of  this  conspiracy, 
or  was  concerned  in  if?  He  denied  both,  but  professed 
that  he  stood  up  to  express  the  intentions  of  my  adver- 
saries, which  were  to  demand  an  apology.  How  just, 
how  generous  was  such  a  demand,  after  my  having  beeo 
twice  acquitted  by  the  public,  of  committing  the  offence 
for  which  the  apology  was  demanded!  I,  however,  re- 
plied, ■  that  even  admittingthat  any  unguarded  express 
sion  had  offended  the  audience  on  Wednesday  last,  it 
would  be  an  additional  insult  to  them,  and  a  great  dis- 
respect to  dicir  decision,  and  that  of  the  audience  on 
Saturday  last,  to  make  an  apologv'  at  this  time  for  any 
words  that  may  have  dropped  from  me  in  their  presence, 
which  they  did  not  think  proper  to  call  me  to  an  account 
for,  and  which  apology  I  had  been  supported  in  refusing, 
as  unnecessary,  on  Saturday  last.' 

"  Upon  which  the  gentleman  resumed  his  orarion, 
assuring  me,  that  although  I  had  been  acquitted  and 
supported  by  the  audience,  that  audience  was  not  the 
public;  that  the  gentlemen  resident,  alluding  I  imagine 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  only  were  to  be  considered 
as  the  public,  who  having  thought  themselves  affronted, 
insisted  upon  an  apology.  He  was  then  proceeding  in 
the  assertion  of  a  circumstance  wliich  he  had  miscon- 
ceived, viz,  that  I  had  conlessed  having  insulted  the 
audience;  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  cry  of  '  no,  no!' 
and  sufiirred  to  speak  no  more. 

"  I  was  then  called  for  to  repeat  what  I  had  said  on 
Saturday,  which,  as  nearly  as  my  recollection  would  ad- 
mit of,  [  did.  After  which  sir  John  Dalrymple  stood 
forward,  and  thus  addressed  me: — '  Mr.  Fennell,  I  am 
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your  frieudt  and  sit  amongst  those  who  are  your  iirieiids: 
the  expression  '  villany,'  which  you  made  use  of  c»i 
Wednesday  last,  was  a  rash  one,  but  excusable  in  one 
whose  mind  was  hurt,  and  who  was  conscious  of  bdng 
a  gentleman.  However,  I  give  you  my  advice  to  make 
tome  slight  concessions  to  that  part  of  the  audience  who 
have  taken  offence,  who  will  overlook  what  is  past,  and 
the  play  will  be  suffered  to  go  on.* 
•  "To  which  I  replied,  *  I  never  intended  to  offisnd 
the  audience;  the  term  villany  was  addressed  only  to 
the  authors  of  the  anonymous  letter  I  had  received.' 
Still  there  was  a  great  disturbance:  the  confusion  hav- 
ing been  so  great,  few  persons  had  heard  what  I  had 
said;  when,  after  inquiring  amongst  themselves  con* 
ceming  it,  a  gentleman  begged  that  I  would  answer  one 
question,  which  ought  to,  and  probably  would,  satisfy' 
the  displeased  part  of  the  audience. 

"  Silence  being  obtained;  he  thus  addressed  me: 
'  Mr.  Fennell, 

*  When  you  made  use  of  tlie  term  *  a  scene  of  vil- 
lany,' it  was  addressed  to  the  author  of  the  anonymous 
letter,  and  his  abettors,  and  to  tliem  (Hily,  and  not  to  the 
audience  in  general,  was  it  not?'  To  which  I  replied, 
^  undoubtedly.'  Upon  which  many  of  the  opposite 
party  exclaimed  immediately^  '  enough,  Mr.  Fennell: 
you  have  said  enough.  Huzza,  Mr.  Fennell!'  and  a 
general  applause  ensued. 

*^  I  then  spoke  the  prologue;  and  again,  from  the 
applause  I  received,  imaguied  that  I  had  said  every 
tiling  a  man  could  say,  and  ought  to  have  said^  and  had 
perfectly  satisfied  every  opponent. 


"  But,  on  liic  following  day,  I  was  informed  thui 
there  was  a  paper  signed  in  the  parliament-house,  by 
the  solicitor,  the  dean  of  faculty,  and  many  gentlemen 
of  the  la\r,  insisting  upon  the  most  ample  apology  for 
my  conduct,  or  being  dismissed  from  the  theatre.  I 
■.vent  to  the  Parliament  square;  but  could  hear  nothing 
of  it.  1  took  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  the  lord  advocate, 
wishing  to  be  heard  before  such  violent  steps  were  la- 
ken.  With  his  lordship  I  found  the  solicitor,  to  whom 
I  mentioned  every  circumstance  tlwt  liad  occurred,  and 
the  address  I  intended  to  have  spoken  on  Saturday,.  Iiad 
the  confusion  permitted  mc.  When  I  had  stated  niy 
case  to  his  lordship  and  the  solicitor,  the  solicitor  con- 
fessed that  he  had  heard  a  quite  dilTerent  statement  that 
morning.  Conscious  of  my  own  integrity,  I  was  con- 
vinced it  could  be  misrepresentations  alone  that  could 
have  procured  me  such  respectable  enemies.  I  was 
availing  next  morning  for  a  gentleman  in  the  library  of 
the  parliament  house,  when  I  was  called  in  before  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  lord  advocate,  the  solici- 
tor, and  several  gentlemen  of  the  law  whom  I  did  not 
know.  To  them  1  read,  having  it  by  accident  in  my 
pocket,  the  address  I  mentioned  the  day  before  to  the 
tiolicitor.  It  was  agreed  that  ttuit  address  would  have 
answered  on  Saturday,  but  would  not  then.  And  after 
much  conversation,  when  they  ibund  me  resolved  to 
make  no  farther  concessions,  the  committee  was  dis- 
solved. In  a  few  hours  after,  Mr.  Jackson  showed  me 
the  following  letter,  signed  by  the  solicitor,  the  dean  of 
■faculty,  and  a  number  of  advocates  and  writers;  but,  as 
I  am  credibly  informed  {I  cannot  say  it  from  my  own 
knowledg'e,  having  been  refHsed  the  sight  ©f  the  list  of 
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names)  signed  by  no  one  gentleman  independent  of  the 
law.  The  names  annexed  to  the  paper,  were  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty. 

'  Edinburgh,  ISth  July^  1788. 

•Sir, 

<  We  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Fennell's  late  deport- 
ment to  the  public,  and  your  conduct  as  manager,  with 
regard  to  that  matter,  require  a  very  ample  apology 
from  both,  testifying  your  deep  regret  for  having  failed 
in  the  respect  due  to  them;  and  that  if  Mr.  Fcnueil  re- 
.  fuses  to  make  such  an  apology,  you  ought  immediately 
to  dismiss  him.  And  we  take  this  method  of  intimating 
to  you,  that  if  this  opinion  is  not  complied  with,  either 
by  making  the  apology  suggested  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, or  dismissing  Mr.  Fennell,  that  neither,  we,  nor 
our  families,  will  henceforth  frequent  your  theatre,  or 
shoM'  you  any  countenance  as  manager;  except  that, 
from  our  high  regard  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  we  shall  post- 
pone executing  our  resolution  till  her  engagement  ex- 
pires.'* 

^^  I  need  not  descant  on  the  injustice  of  the  above 
epbtle;  but  the  last  sentence  of  it  cannot  be  suffered  to 
remain  unnoticed.  The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  sen- 
timent with  regard  to  my  situation,  and  disinterested- 
ness to  their  own,  claim  from  me  such  tributes  of  gra- 
titude, that,  to  pass  over  it  in  silence,  would  argue  an 
insensibility  I  never  wish  to  be  thought  capable  of.  To 
be  endured  on  the  stage,  out  of  their  professed,  regard 

*  This  letter,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  signed  by  Henry 
Erskine,  and  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  other  advocates  and 
writers.  I  was  not  permitted,  at  this  time,  to  know  my  enemies, 
or^thitirnambers. 
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to  another,  however  amiable,  must  undoubtedly,  to  a 
man  of  feeling,  afford  the  highest  satisfaction!  and  to 
remain  in  a  situation  where  he  ceases  to  be  respected, 
must  be,  to  a  man  of  honour,  the  height  of  happiness! 

"  I  have  now  laid  before  the  public  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  just  and  impartial  recital  oi  facts.  With  regard  to 
any  idle  reports  that  may  have  been  industriously  circu- 
lated, I  have  nothing  to  add,  but, 

*  What  state,  what  sex,  what  excellence  of  mind, 

<  E'er  found  an  armour  against  calumny? 

<  Give  the  most  monstrous  slander  but  a  births 

<  Folly  shall  own,  and  malice  cherish  it: 

<  It  moves  but  my  contempt/ 

"  Having  hitherto,  as  far  as  my  own  recollection,  with 
the  assistance  of  others,  has  enabled  me,  delivered  to 
Ae  public  an  exact  and  impartial  account  of  every  the 
least  important  circumstance  that  occurred  during  the 
late  unfortunate  disputes,  I  have  to  request  its  indul- 
gence, while  I  obtrude  a  few  observations  on  their  re- 
spective causes;  comparing  which  with  the  effects  they 
have  produced,  I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  not  only  ex- 
culpate my  self  totally  from  any  imputation  of  obstinacy 
or  disrespect  in  making  no  concessions,  but  prove  satis- 
factorily, that  even  before  the  signature  of  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  I  was  the  offended  and  injured  person. 

"  I  flatter  myself  the  public  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
acknowledge,  that  before  this  distressing  occasion,  my 
demeanor  to  the  audience  was  at  all  times  marked 
with  the  strongest  traits  of  respect  and  gratitude:  my  ac- 
tions were  at  all  times,  from  a  consciousness  of  recti- 
tudc,  so  open  to  the  eye  of  obsen^ation,  and  at  the  same 
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time  so  earefuUy  solicitous  lo  deserve  and  obta^^ 
teem  1  wished,  that  the  least  shadow  of  offence  never 
could  be  adduced  against  me.  My  conduct  in  the  in- 
icriarpartofmy  profession,  was  at  all  times  attcniiv*} 
no  impunctuality  had  ever  subjected  me  to  reproach. 
I  was  anxious  to  please  those  ivhom  I  had  the  greatest 
reasons  to  respect.  From  what  motives,  therefore, 
could  I  be  thought  capable  of  offering  offence?  From 
wantonness?  or  ignorance?  Common  sense  denies  ibe 
possibility  of  the  former;  and  the  latter,  I  flatter  myself, 
my  education  had  prevented. 

*' Admitting,  therefore,  as  I  hope  it  must  be  by  all,  that 
I  could  have  formed  no  premeditated  design  of  olTenditv 
the  audience,  my  conduct,  ivhen interrupted  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duty,  must  have  been  at  that  time  re- 
lative to  their  own.  1  came  forward  in  the  character  of 
Jaffier;  whether  or  not  it  was  adapted  to  my  abilities, 
was  not  my  consideration,  nor  was  I  to  be  accounted  an- 
swerable for  assuming  it.  The  part  was  allotted  to  roc 
by  the  manager,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  represent  it 
Why  then  was  1  attacked?  Why  was  not  the  manager 
previously  called  for  by  those  zealous  partisans  %vbo 
imagined  Mr.  Woods  injured  by  my  appearing  in  a 
part,  which  in  fact  I  had  not  done  but  in  consequence 
of  his  refusing  it?  Or  upon  my  demanding  my  accusa- 
tion, if  I  had  done  wrong,  or  had  been  thought  to  haye 
done  so,  why  had  I  no  accuser?  From  this,  and  seve- 
ral consequent  circumstances,  I  am  induced  to  believe, 
that  the  designs  of  the  party  (by  what  motives  they 
were  instigated  may  still  remain  doubtful)  were  not  so 
bcDcvolent  as  their  pretence  inferred.  I  am  afraid  they 
have  succeeded  bot  loo  much  ts  their  satisfaction:  they 
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knew  the  original  weakness  of  their  obusc,  tliat  as  uq. 
just  prejudice  only  was  the  support  of  it;  that  it  might 
be  strengtlrcnetl  by  silently  prolonging  it,  but  if  too 
soon  revealed,  it  must  inevitably  fall. 

"  What  opinion  could  I  have  formed  of  a  party,  of 
which  the  first  information  I  received  was  by  means  of  an 
anonymous  letter,  couched  in  the  most  illiberal  and  abu- 
sive terms,  and  whose  conduct  in  the  theatre  was  vulne- 
rating  only  in  concealment?  Could  I  have  imagined, 
that  any  party,  actuated  by  honourable  motives,  would 
injure  under  the  shelter  of  obscurity?  m-  that  any  one 
genUeman,whom  chance  or  misrepresentation  may  have 
made  my  enemy,  would  have  sent  a  letter  infamous  as 
the  one  before  alluded  to?  Convinced,  therefore,  of  the 
baseness  of  Uie  design,  I  pronounced  it  to  be 'a  scene  of 
viUany;'  and  called  upon  the  authors,  in  the  presence  of 
that  public  they  had  insulted,  by  assuming  its  signa- 
ture to  avow  themselves.  No  one  appeared.  Whom, 
therefore,  could  I  offend,  but  such  as  were  too  conscious 
of  deserving  the  opprobrium  to  confess  themselves  in 
public  the  supporters  of  their  cause?  Had  there  been 
one  amongst  the  few  at  that  time  dissatisfied,  who  could 
have  disowned  any  concern  in  the  letter,  why  did  not  he 
stand  forward  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  disapprobation? 
My  words  and  actions  were  open  to  public  examination, 
and  so  should  have  been  tliose  of  my  accusers:  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  snake  \tas  concealed  in  the  grass;  nor 
could  I  ever  discover  it,  though  it  had  stung  me.  Thus 
was  the  persecution  carried  on  for  three  succcssii'c 
nights,  without  my  knowledge  of  any  one  of  my  per- 
secutors, from  whom  I  might  hear  my  accusation,  and 
to  whom  I  might  plead  mv  caaxe.      Miwepre'ipntnHons 
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prevailed,  where  the  voice  of  truth  could  gain  no  ad' 
mission,  or  where,  being  admitted,  it  pleaded  too  fee- 
bly against  the  roarings  of  prejudice^  to  be  attended  to. 
In  the  court  of  justice,  persecution,  where  first  it  should 
have  been  crushed,  was  nursed  by  calumny,  till  it  grew 
too  powerful  not  to  overwhelm  me;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  it  burst  to  light.  When  I  had  been  judged,  I 
first  knew  my  judges:-— when  I  had  been  condemned^  I 
first  heard  of  my  accusation.  Then  first  I  discovered 
that  an  explanation  of  my  conduct  had  been  necessary, 
since  it  had  originated  from  feelings  of  which  my  perse- 
cutors had  proved  themselves  entirely  ignorant,  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity! 

*•  I  cannot  but  reflect  with  horror  on  the  powerful 
influence  of  secret  and  malevolent  insinuations,  when  I 
consider  that  a  combination,  which  was  at  first  promo- 
ted by  the  most  despicable  of  men,  the  writers  of  ano- 
nymous abusive  letters,  was  gradually,  by  the  power  of 
malice,  and  unjust  representations,  increased,  till  at 
length  it  was  owned  and  supported  by  gentlemen  of 
great  respectability  in  the  law. 

"  With  what  justice  any  one  profession  or  denomina- 
tion of  men  can,  in  a  large  metropolis,  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  sole  and  exclusive  appellation  of  the  public, 
in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  sentiments  of  other  pro* 
fesssions,  and  inhabitants  much  more  numerous,  and  at 
the  same  time  equally  respectable,  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
termine; the  propriety  of  it  was  seen,  and  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  it  occasioned  my  withdrawing.  But  it 
is  incumbent  on  me  to  vindicate  myself,  in  refusing  to 
submit  to  any  particular  set  of  men  whatever;  the  pea- 
sant claims  the  same  duty  from  an  actor  as  the  lord,  be- 
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ing  part  of  the  community.  Are,  then,  the  voices  of  hun- 
dreds, to  dro\TO  or  overrule  those  of  thousands?  or  arc 
the  whims,  the  prejudices  of  any  set  of  men  to  be  the 
rule  of  conduct  to  those  whose  rank  in  life  entitle  them 
to  judge  for,  and  consider  themselves  at  least  a  part  of 
the  public?  Are  the  middling  class  of  inhabitants,  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  and,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  best 
supporters  of  the  theatre  in  this  and  every  other  metro, 
polis,  are  they  to  be  esteemed  as  nothing,  or  as  people 
whose  opinions  are  of  no  importance?  It  was  my  duty 
as  an  actor  to  consider  the  opinions  of  every  rank  of 
men;  which  having  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  my  con- 
duct  for  three  successive  nights,  gave  me  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  the  public  did  not  conceive  themselves 
treated  with  disrespect.  To  the  public^  therefore,  who 
had  acquitted  me,  no  apology  was  npcessary.  Why 
then  should  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and  they  only, 
consider  themselves  affronted?  ivhy  should  they  ima- 
gine that  the  term  villany  applied  to  them?  were  they 
concerned  in  the  letter? 

"  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  persecution,  the 
effect  has  been  most  severely  felt.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  quit,  by  a  most  cruel  combination,  forever,  a  profes- 
sion, which 

'  How  I  have  lovul, 
'  All  m;  neglected  duties  of  the  world, 

<  Friends,  parents,  interest,  cauotry,  all  forgotten, 
•  Cry  out  agdnst  mc,  now  I  count  th"  exchange, 

<  And  find  all  barter'd'— 

for  the  most  exquisite  sensations  of  anxiety  at  being 
even  innocently  the  object  which  the  shafts  of  malice 
have  not  found  invulnerable.    But  let  it  not  be  ims< 


gined,  that  while  I  am  arraigning  the  injustice  of  my 
persecutors,  my  snilcrings  can  give  rise  to  an  unworthy 
reflection  on  the  honourable  profession  of  which  they 
are  membersj:  it  is  of  the  men  who  signed  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  not  of  their  profession,  which  I  most 
ever  respect,  that  I  complain.  I  am  happy  to  re&ect, 
that  anwjngst  the  whole  profession,  one  hundred  and 
thirty*  only  could  be  induced  to  sign  it:  some  of  whom 
signed  it  without  reading'  it,  and  others  from  the  fancied 
necessity  of  coiiformiiig  to  what  they  imagined  to  be  tbc 
common  cause.  How  far  their  wislies  are  gratified,  I 
cannot  tell;  but  of  this  I  am  but  too  sure,  tlrat  was  their 
intent  to  awaken  in  me  a  sense  of  the  keenest  sufferingj 
of  humanity,  in  that  tlicy  have  succeeded:  was  their  in- 
tent to  contrast  with  their  own,  the  avowed  opinions  and 
open  actions  uf  my  friends,  in  that  they  have  succeeded: 
but  if  it  was  to  incrcast-  their  credit  an<l  respectability, 
I  fear  they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  pinnacle  of  their 
ambition.  To  depress  a  man  who  never  did  them  tvrongj 
to  support  an  unjust  cause,  which  originated  with  the 
most  despicable  of  men;  to  attempt  to  carry  by  violent 
combinations,  what  justice  was  unequal  to  the  execution 
of|  are  not  the  roads  most  likely  to  lead  them  to  honour 
or  approbation.  Prejudice  may  for  a  while  repress  tbc 
dictates  of  humanit;-;  but  it  cannot  utterly  destroy  them. 
If  they  are,  as  they  pretended  to  be,  the  public,  under 
whose  auspices  merit  is  to  succeed  and  flourish,  why  did 
they  seek  to  Crush,  or  render  unworthy  of  their  protec- 
tion, the  object,  who,  from  his  inexperience  in  his  jwo- 

'Th'is  was  a  mhlake,  originating  from  my  not  hftving  been 
ptrmittcd  to  see  the  signatures:  they  aftenrirds  prore  to  be  one 
huiidr8dtn4si»ythrc«.  i 


^aion,  had  the  most  claim  to  it?  Or  how  could  diw  \ 
expect  from  the  actor,  iht  expression  of  those  fecUoat  J 
Uiey  deny  to  him  as  a  man?  Or  how  can  he  Ue  taugbt 
to  represent  the  iojuries  of  others,  when  he  is  inbciisiUe 
of  tho&e  oifered  to  himself  ?  It  is  from  our  own  feelinfos 
alone  we  draw  the  inference  of  what  similar  feelings, 
acted  upon  by  similar  causes,  will  produce  in  others. 
If,  then,  I  could  patiently  have  submitted  to  the  insulta 
of  individijals,  where  could  they  have  exjiected  to  find 
the  sensibility  necessary  to  depict  the  images  of  Jaflier's 
distress?  The  sensations  of  bodily  pain,  naturally  ex- 
cite eKclamations  of  distress;  and  shall  the  nobler  part  of 
man,  the  intelligence  of  right  or  wrong,  be  wounded 
without  complaint?  The  man  that  is  the  cause  of  ex- 
citing passions  in  another,  productive  of  unfortunate, 
but  n:itural  consequences,  which  never  could  have  ex- 
isted without  the  provocation,  is  surely,  of  the  two,  the 
most  to  blame.  As  wisely  may  we  say  to  the  lamb,  I 
will  wound  you,  but  you  shall  not  blced^as  to  the  man 
of  honour,  1  will  insult  you,  but  you  shall  not  reply. 
W  '*  To  raise  and  not  to  debase,  should  be  the  object 
pof  every  humane  mind.  I  must  confess,  the  man  that 
dares  to  rely  on  his  own  honour,  and  iJie  integrity  of 
his  conduct,  is  the  least  dependent.  If  such  demeanor 
has  deprived  me  of  their  countenance,  that  surely  must 
tend  more  to  their  disgrace  than  my  o^vn.  To  bend 
and  cringe,  have  never  been  the  means  of  success  that 
1  have  wished  to  adopt.  I  must  by  upright  conduct  de- 
[  serve,  or  I  never  will  receive  favour;  and  what  I  origi- 
nally refused  from  principle,  I  never  could  be  induced 
I©  grant  from  fear.  To  make  an  apology  for  an  offtncC 
I  never  had  comnuttpd,  seemed  to  me  an  act  of  c«w-^ 


irdice.  Had  I  been  sensiblft  of  having  ctflnmitted  s 
offence,  an  apoJog^j  should  not  have  heeTi  called  for:  it 
should  have  been  voluntarily  offered;  having  ever  deem- 
ed it  more  the  ch;iracteristic  of  an  enlightened  and  brave 
mind,  to  apologize  for  an  offence,  than  bj-  an  ill-judged 
perseverance,  to  continue  in  the  commission  of  it. 

"  I  cannot  take  ray  leave  of  the  public,  without  feel- 
ing and  expressing  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude  for  their 
very  indulgent  support  on  this  and  every  former  occa* 
sion,  regretting  most  severely  the  cause  which  will  ever 
again  deprive  me  of  the  power  of  soliciting  their  patron- 
age  in  a  public  capacity,  but  still  Jioping  to  enjoy  their 
undiminished  esteem  as  a  private  character.  If  I  have 
been  blinded  by  a  too  fond  attachmait  to  a  profession 
for  which  I  was  unqualified,  I  am  young,  and  may  hope 
forgiveness.  The  veil  is  now  removed;  and  I  have 
only  to  wish  it  had  been  torn  from  my  eyes  less  rudely. 
"JAMES  FENN ELL. 
"  ff^alker's  Hotel,  July  24,  1788." 

The  foregoing  account  was  wTitten  during  a  \-isit  at 
captain  Macrae's  scat,  near  Edinburgh,  where  every 
friendship  that  man  could  experience  from  man  was 
shoivn  to  me.  Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  intro- 
duced to  tiic  daughters  of  the  dutchess  of  Gordon.  Mrs. 
Macrae  was  the  daughter  of  the  baron  Nolken,  tliea- 
the  Swedish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  directresses  of  tlie  ton  in  JEdin- 
burgh. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  foregoing 
pamphlet  was  jjublished,  I  went  to  the  assemblj"  as  usu- 
al, and  was  highly  received  by  my  friends.  Walking 
with  one  of  them  about  the  room  belbre  Uie  dances  had 
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begun,  \  observed  lady  Lauderdale,  whom  I  saluted  as 
usual  with  a  silent  bow.  Having  passed  her,  she  rose 
from  her  seat  and  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  with  her 
fim,  upon  which  I  tunjed  round,  wl^en  holding  her  hand 
to  me,  she  observed,  "  I  shall  now  be  happy  to  renew 
an  acquaintance  which  formerly  gave  me  so  much  plea- 
sure." The  pride  I  felt  firom  having  been  neglected 
during  the  whole  winter,  prevented  my  saying  more 
Aan  "  your  ladyship  does  me  honour,"  and,  perceiving 
that  lady  Jane  Maitland  was  not  with  her,  I  was  taking 
my  leave,  when  she  invited  me  to  stay,  and  asked  me 
if  I  intended  to  dance.  I  observed  that  I  had  no  incli- 
nation to  dance  that  evening,  there  being  so  many  of 
my  opponents  in  the  room.  Lady  Lauderdale  observed 
that  she  was  sorry  for  it,  as  her  daughter,  the  marchio- 
ness of  Tweeddale,  would  have  been  happy  to  have  led 
down  tiie  dance  with  me.  I  immediately  addressed  the 
marchioness,  and  informed  her  that  such  an  honour 
would  induce  me  to  break  any  resolution;  and  taking 
her  hand,  I  conducted  her  to  the  dance.  The  marchio- 
ness  being  the  lady  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  room, 
she  of  course  began  the  donee.  The  two  first  dimces 
being  concluded,  lady  Margaret  Stuart,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  lord  Moray,  offered  me  her  hand  for  the 
next  two  dances,  and  lady  Grace,  her  sister,  for  the  two 
following;  my  amiable  friend,  Mrs.  Macrae,  honoured 
roc  with  her  hand  for  two  more,  and  thus  I  fancied  that 
X  succeeded  in  momentary  triumph  over  those  who  had 
endeavoured  to  oppress  me. 

The  next  day  I  wrote  to  the  lord  president,  having 
in  vain  made  application  to  several  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
to  undertake  a  suit  I  wished  to  establish.     My  letter 


proved  of  so  infornial  a  nature,  that  the  lord  presidont 
could  not  notice  it  officially:  but  sir  Jantes  Coicobous 
■was  so  obliging  as  to  call  on  me  with  u  regularly  drawn 
petition,  embracing  the  substance  of  my  letter,  which  1 
signed,  and  the  Tuesday  morning  following  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  president  for  hearing  me  at  the  bar. 
Strange  reports  had  been  circulated  respecting  me.  I  had 
stated  in  my  letter,  and  afterwards  in  my  petition  to  die 
lord  president,  that  being  desirous  of  instituting  a  suit 
against  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  1  had  been 
disappointed  in  several  applications  I  had  made  for  &»• 
sistancc,  and  consequently  requested  that  liis  lordahui 
would  appoint  for  me  counsel  and  agent  to  conduct  my 
suit.  The  day  and  hour  arrived,  when  it  was  expected 
that  there  would  be  the  eruption  of  a  volcano;  but,  ui 
order  to  disappoint  public  expectation,  I  determined  to 
appear  but  as  a  bubbling  spring-  I  entered  the  court, 
and  with  some  difficulty  insinuated  my  way  to  the  bar, 
where  being  stationed,  the  lord  president  asked  me  what 
I  wished.  I  observed,  that  having  a  desire  to  institute 
a  cause  of  considerable  consequence  to  myself  before 
their  lordships,  I  had  applied  to  several  gentlemen  of 
the  laiv,  who  had  declined  engaging  in  a  controversy 
against  their  brethren,  and  therefore  had  to  request  (hat 
his  lordship  would  appoint  for  me  counsel  and  agent  to 
conduct  my  suit.  His  lordship  observed,  that  as  a  sub- 
ject of  Great  Britain,  I  was  entitled  to  all  justice  whidt 
that  court  could  afford,  and  as  a  stranger,  to  its  peculiar 
indulgence.  He  then  asked  me  who  I  wished  to  haw 
for  my  counsel.  I  was  about  replying,  when  Mr.  Charles 
Hope  stood  forward  and  observed,  that  seeing  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  espouse  the  cause  of  a  young 
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iMan  whom  lie  thought  injured,  uUhough.  it  was  agutwi 
hi«  brethren,  he  had,  since  the  presentation  of  the  peti. 
tion,  offered  mc  his  services,  wliich  I  had  accepted;  but 
added  hci  "  as  Mr.  Fennell  has  justly  observed,  that  the 
case  is  almost  of  an  unprecedented  nature,  I  should  be 
happy  to  have  some  gentlemen  engaged  with  me  of . 
greater  abiiky  and  experience,  to  conduct  the  suit." 
Upon  which  the  lord  president  again  asked  me  whom 
I  was  desirous  of  appointing.  To  which  I  rephed,  that 
my  choice  remained  as  difficult  as  before;  when  Mr. 
Hope  observed,  that  Mr.  Abercrombie  liad  mentioned 
his  inclination  to  assist.  His  offers  being  gratefully  ac- 
cepted by  me,  an  agent  was  the  only  person  wanting. 
For  this  office  Mr.  Symms  volunteered  his  services- 
The  lord  president  then  ofitTed  any  other  assistance  the 
court  could  afford,  if  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  told  hirn 
ihat  I  was  perfectly  so;  and  having  expressed  my  thanks, 
I  took  my  leave.  The  next  object  was  to  procure  the 
ktter  which  had  been  written  to  Mr.  Jackson,  and  to 
ascertam  the  signatures.  This  was  soon  effected;  but 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  I  found  that  I  had  to 
appose  one  hundred  and  sixfy-three  lawyers.  The  suit 
iras  commenced.  On  the  first  day  of  its  trial,  the  court 
was  so  crowded  tliat  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could 
get  through  our  business.  My  opponents  contended 
against  the  relevancy  of  the  action.  We,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  supporting  it;  and  a  day  for  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  suit  was  apppointed.  The  assembly  of 
persons  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  the  lord  pre- 
sident was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  for  die  city 
guard  to  keep  the  bar  clear. 

A  young  gentleman,  named  Grant,  had  applied  to 
~  r  pemiis&ion  to  open  my  cause;  for  which  pur- 
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pose,  he  said,  he  would  take  the  gown  imraedutdy.  I, 
with  the  consent  of  my  counsel,  agreed;  and  he  accord 
ingiy  did  so,  in  the  style  of  superior  ability. 

I  am  sorry  to  relate  that  the  pleadings  produced  se- 
veral challenges  and  one  duel,  which  however  were  hap- 
pily accommodated  without  bloodshed. 

I  will,  for  the  present,  decline  any  further  account 
of  the  trial,  as  the  issue  of  it  did  not  take  place  till  the 
following  year. 

The  intervals  between  the  tferms  were  passed  in  so- 
cial intercourse  with  the  several  families  who  honoured 
me  with  invitations  to  their  houses.  At  captain  Ma- 
crae's house  I  passed  many  weeks,  and  here  assisted  in 
arranging  and  directing  a  private  play,  Venice  Preser- 
ved. Mrs.  Macrae  performed  excellently  the  part  of 
Belvidera,  captain  Macrae,  JafBer,  and  captain  M'Ewen, 
who  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Bunker-hill  and  rctume4 
to  England  with  but  seven  men  of  his  original  com- 
pany, played  the  part  of  Pierre. 

I  should  here  relate  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
during  our  preparations.     The  theatre,  seats,  and  a  gal- 
lery were  temporarily  erected  in  a  large  ball-room.    An 
evening  or  two  before  the  performance,  while  the  1 
and  gentlemen  were  rehearsing,  Mrs.  Macrae  had  ! 
tired  to  the  fire,  from  which  a  red  hot  poker  had  I 
taken  and  imprudently  set  upright  against  the  jaint]| 
Her  muslin  robe  in  a  moment  caughl  fire,  and  in  t 
same  instant  she  appeared  in  flames.    Captain  M'Ew 
immediately  placed  her  on  the  floor  and  wrapped  herl 
a  carpet,  which  directly  extinguished  the  flames. 
Macrae  was  but  little  hurt;  but  captain  M'Cwcp  v 
consideniWy  burnt. 
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The  observation  cannot  be  too  frequently  enforced, 
that  females,'  whose  garments  catch  fire  by  such  acci- 
dents, should  be  immediately  extended  on  the  floor^ 
that  the  flames  may  have  the  least  opportunity  of  ope- 
rating, in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  iall  substances 
of  an  inflammable  nature  from  the  effects  of  their  as- 
cending inclination,  and  leaving  only  their  expanding 
power  to  injure.  We  all  know,  that  when  we  wish  to 
increase  the  flame  of  a  piece  of  paper,  we  hold  the  light 
downwards;  when  we  wish  it  to  bum  less,  we  hold  the 
flame  upwards. 

A  considerable  portion  of  my  time,  during  the  fall 
and  winter  after  my  persecution,  I  passed  with  Mr. 
Bruce  at  his  seat  at  Kinnaird,  and  with  captain  Macrae, 
at  a  beautiful  cottage  he  had  built  in  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland.  The  name  of  this  romantic  situation,  and 
that  of  the  county  in  which  it  was,  are  forgotten;  but  in 
the  "  tablet  of  memory,"  is  recorded,  as  on  brass,  the 
kindnesses,  the  virtues,  the  friendship  and  the  indulgen- 
cies,  of  that  then  happy,  but  since,  unhappy  family. 

During  my  residence  at  this  elegant  cottage,  I  vi- 
sited frequently,  in  company  with  the  family,  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  who  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  had 
four  fine  spaniels,  setters.  I  soon  became  familiar  with 
them,  and  in  compliance  with  the  offer  of  the  gentleman, 
borrowed  them  one  morning  for  a  day's  shooting.  They 
hunted  extremely  well  till  we  found  a  covey;  having 
started  it,  I  fired.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  dogs  when  they  saw  no  bird  fall.  However, 
we  continued  to  hunt  till  we  found  another  covey.  I 
fired  again  with  no  effect:  when  one  of  the  dogs,  tum- 

rnjg  round  and  looking  me  in  the  facr  with  a  significant 
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<iountenaiice,  seemed  to  say,  ^^  wliat  a  pretty  sportsman 
you  are!"  and  taking  his  leave  of  me  ran  away.  The 
next  worthless  shot,  sent  away  another;  and  so  cm,  till 
the  whole  had  deserted  me.  Finding  myself  alone,  and 
being  anxious  about  the  dogs,  I  made  the  best  of  my 
way  to  their  master's,  who  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at 
my  expense,  observing,  that  the  dogs  had  long  ago  in* 
formed  him  of  my  success,  by  telling  him  that  I  had 
shot  so  many  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  game  m 
the  field.  I  could  never  afterwards  get  any  of  the  dogs 
to  follow  me. 

One  evening  at  the  house  of  captain  Macrae,  near 
Edinburgh,  after  a  large  party  had  supped,  the  convcr* 
sation  turned  on  literary  subjects  and  the  theatre;  thence 
to  the  power  of  memory.  I  quoted,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  the  following  two  lines  from  Pope^  and 
contended  against  the  justice  of  them, 

^<  But  in  the  mind  where  memory  prevails, 
"  The  solid  /lovfcr  of  understanding  fails." 

I  know  not  that  I  am  exactly  correct,  as  I  quote  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  only  from  memory.  I 
mentioned  several  cases  in  justification  of  my  asserticm; 
among  others,  that  of  Malliobecchi,  the  celebrated  li- 
brarian of  Florence,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  having  read 
some  author's  play,  the  author  pretended  to  have  lost 
the  copj ,  and  requested  Malliobecchi  to  transcribe  it 
for  him  from  his  memory;  which,  as  is  said,  he  did  ver- 
batim. I  was  asked  what  was  the  shortest  time  in  which 
I  could  engage  to  study  any  principal  part  that  I  had 
not  before  seen.  I  replied,  four  and  twenty  hours.  A 
new  tragedy  had  been  then  produced,  called  The  Ita« 
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lian  Lover.  I  was  asked  if  I  had  ever  read  it.  I  replied 
that  I  had  not.  I  was  then  asked  if  I  would  engage  tg 
repeat  the  character  of  Mentevoie  in  twenty-four  hours. 
I  replied,  yes.  It  was  past  midnight;  some  little  bets 
were  laid;  I  took  the  book;  read  the  play  with  the  gres^t* 
est  attention;  studied  the  character  in  bed  before  I  slept; 
arose  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  breakfast  time,  which 
however  was  about  ten  o'clock,  I  declared  mybelf  ready 
to  repeat  the  whole.  They  heard  as  much  of  it  as  con* 
vinced  all  parties  that  I  was  perfect  in  the  whole,  and 
the  bets  were  accordingly  paid. 

This  anecdote,  however,  creeps  in  a  little  out  of 
order;  and  anachronism  may  be  imputed  to  me  if  I  do 
not  retract.  This  circumstance  happened  before  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Edinburgh.  The 
tragedy  of  The  Italian  Lover  having  been  one  of  the 
plays  she  had  chosen,  the  one  of  the  three  during  the 
disturbances,  which  unfortunately  prevented  my  having 
the  honour  of  performing  with  her  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  summer  season. 

I  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Bruce,  of  whom  I  will 
venture  to  speak  in  a  style  too  nearly  perhaps  approach- 
ing to  a  sketch  of  character,  though  principally  eluci- 
dated by  anecdotes  and  occurrences  to  which  I  was  my- 
self witness. 

I  pretend  only  to  give  the  following  relation  with 
respect  to  the  celebrated  James  Bruce,  esquire,  of  Kin- 
naird,  Scotland,  as  my  observatipns  on  his  character 
and  conduct,  founded  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  (so  far  as  occasional  visits,  and  frequent  residences 
in  his  family  for  one,  two,  or  three  months  at  a  timc^ 
^vill  justify  a  young  man  in  claiuiing)  and  not  as  if  wrl  • 
tinj5  his  complete  character  or  history. 
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Mr.  Bruce  had  that  assumed  reserve,  which  all  wh^i 
have  dared  beyond  the  common  limits  of  endeavour, 
find  absolutely  necessary  to  their  own  quiet.  He  adopt- 
ed it  as  a  shield;  but  his  real  nature  and  private  conduct 
were  frank,  open,  and  undisguised.  In  large  societies^ 
he  feared  the  obtrusions  of  individuals,  and  would  con- 
aider  a  question  respecting  himself  and  his  travels  as 
impertinent;  in  a  private  circle  of  friends,  he  would  in- 
vite all  questions  that  could  be  suggested.  I,  happilj^ 
for  myself,  was  admitted  as  part  of  the  latter,  as  well  as 
of  the  former,  and  consequently  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him,  apparently,  in  two  opposite  characters.  I 
had  not  then  studied  human  nature  so  much  as  to  c<»n- 
prehcnd  how  many  opposites  were  necessary  to  form  a 
noble  character,  useful  to  society,  and  ornamental  to  its 
supporter — ^how  many  blendings  of  seemingly  discor- 
dant notes,  to  produce  harmony — how  many  acids  and 
alkalis,  to  neutralize— -and  how  many  double  affinitieSi 
to  extract  the  desired  object.  To  Mr.  Bruce  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  instruction. 

Mr.  Bruce,  with  the  occasional  roughness  of  a  Jdhn- 
son  and  a  Swift,  forced  from  him  by  repeated  teasings, 
was  generally  polished  as  a  Chesterfield  or  a  Stair:  pos- 
sessing the  accomplishments  of  the  four,  although,  per- 
haps, not  devoting  his  feelings  to  the  facility  of  exer- 
cising the  peculiar  accomplishment  of  either  in  the  same 
constant  degrce  of  excellence.  His  conduct,  from  a 
spirit  of  independent  principle,  seemed  to  be  dictated 
entirely  by  his  own  will  at  the  moment,  and  not  by  the 
dogmatic  rules  of  society.  But  he  was  capable  of  being 
every  thing  at  all  times,  had  his  inclination  consented, 
and  was  so  when  he  felt  pleased;  for  he  was  learned, 


witty,  polished,  and  polite;  but  he  was  supposed  to  bt 
occasionally  subject  to  what  is  commonly  called  an  ab- 
1         sence  of  mind;  yet  this  was  only  when  his  mind  retired 

t     within  itseU",  as  a  refuge  from  unprofitable  conversation, 
or  the  tiresome  trifling  of  others;  his  thoughts  then  per- 
I         haps  were  permitted  by  him  to  veveit  to  the  work  he 
was  engaged  in,  or  to  domestic  concerns.     On  many 
i         occasions  have  I  seen  him  roused  by  an  ebidhtion  of 
^b  wit  or  :i  sensible  remark,  to  an  enlivening  conversation 
H^  with  the  person  who  uttered  them;  but  he  was  frequent- 
ly serious,  didactic,  and  severe,   where  circumstances 
scarcely  justified  an  abciration  from  nature.     Proud, 
H'ith  the  great,  of  his  extensive  erudition,  which  em- 

^  braced,  as  well  as  those  commonly  taught,  almost  all 
the  African  and  Asiatic  languages,  he  ivould  occasion- 
ally descend  to  hold  affable  conversation  witli  his  own 
domestics  and  the  neighbouring  coltagere,  in  Uinguagc 
and  terms  assimilated  to  their  own:  this,  from  persons 
acknowledging  him  a  great  man  from  the  report  of 
others,  secured  to  him  the  adoi'ation  of  the  common 
people,  while  it  drew  upon  him  the  dignified  resentment 
of  his  proiid  relations,  who  seemed  to  me,  while  I  was 
present,  to  visit  his  house  more  from  necessity  than  in- 

^clination.  This  distance,  however,  which  appeared,  I 
dare  not  say  it  was  real,  seemed  to  be  compensated  to 
him  by  the  society  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  superior 
accomplishments,  though  perhaps  of  inferior  rank,  yet 
consequently  superior  to  yielding  to  tlic  severities  of 
,  attention  demanded  by  that  rank,  when  nobilitj- and  vir- 
I  tue  do  not  unite,  and  to  which  pride  only  can  institute 
1  a  claim. 


Mr.  Bruce  had  been  unfortunate  before  his  travels, 
in  the  lo-ss  of  an  amiabk  wife,  at  a  very  early  age;  and, 
as  he  informed  me,  when  they  u-erc  married  their  joint 
years  amounted  only  to  thirty-two.  On  his  return  from 
his  travels,  he  was  additionally  unfortunate  in  the  loss 
of  another,  if  possible,  more  amiable,  who  left  him  two 
children,  a  daughter  and  a  son.  What  I  speak  of  this 
celebrated  character,  and  I  shall  dwell  on  it  so  long  its 
I  have  a  breath  of  gratitude  to  draw,  is  from  an  inlimaie 
examination  and  a  supposed  knowledge  of  his  cha* 
racter,  derived,  I  confess,  from  his  avowed  partiality 
to  me,  which  made  his  summer  and  his  wiiiler  rew- 
dcnce  my  home  for  months  at  a  time,  indulging  me  with 
the  strictest  intimacy.  But  I  have,  as  I  understand,  had 
lately  a  respectable  tribute  paid  to  me,  which  i  do  not 
deserve,  indeed  to  which  I  am  not  entitled,  and  there. 
fore  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  "  render  imto  Cssar 
that  which  is  Casar's,"  I  must  deliver  the  tribute  to 
whom  it  is  due. 

I  am  informed  that  in  a  late  Edinbui^h  Review^ 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure,  it  is  mentioned, 
that  Mr.  Bruce  was  indebted  to  me  for  some  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  his  work.  If  any  expression  similar 
lo  the  above  (for  I  have  only  hearsay  information)  ha» 
been  published  by  them,  i  am  under  the  necessity  of 
declining  praise,  which  on  a  just  occasion  I  should  be 
proud  of  receiving  from  them.  Where  praise  is  due, 
it  may  be  received  with  honour;  but  where  honour  tH 
ineautiously  bestowed,  an  honest  man  will  transfer  h  to 
the  deserving. 

Mr.  Bruce  owed  little  more  to  m)'  alterations,  thsm 
a  few  arrangements  of  Knglish  instead  of  Scottish  style. 
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Thouf^h  I  perused  the  whole  of  his  n 
and  conversed  with  him  freely  when  we  were  tetc-ai 
tetc,  I  must  in  candour  declare,  that  the  service  I  ren* 
dered  him,  if  any,  could  not  exceed  the  extent  of  four 
hundred  manuscript  pages.  What  credit  is  due  from 
Mr.  Bruce  for  Uterary  services,  should  be  given  to  u 
clergyman  then  in  Edinburgh.  The  only  merit  I  can 
claim  is  from  having  done  it  no  injury. 

I  was  first  invited  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  a  stranger;  I  was 
received  by  him  as  a  friend.  I  visited  him  as  a  friend: 
he  was  kind  enough  occasionally  to  permit  me  to  read 
his  manuscript,  and  so  humble  as  to  request  my  observa- 
tions. Encouraged  by  him,  I  gave  them  frankly;  but 
the  merit  of  the  work  is  in  its  solidity,  not  in  its  su- 
perficies. 

My  intimacy  with  Mr.  Bruce  was  well  known;  my 
occasional  residence  with  him  equally  so;  and  thence, 
perhaps,  has  been  derived  the  suggestions  in  the  Edin- 
bui^h  Review.  If  the  most  essential  aid  was  given  by 
the  clergyman  I  have  above  alluded  to,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  modesty  of  the  individual  it  is  not  pro- 
claimed, let  me  at  least  do  him  the  justice  to  declare  to 
the  public,  that  Mr.  Bruce  told  me,  that  I,  having  de- 
clined superintending  the  publication,  he  had  engaged 
the  gentleman  above  alluded  to,  to  correct  the  whole. 

Mr.  Bruce  had  been  long  absent  from  his  nati>T 
country;  had  acquired  various  languages,  in  addition  to 
those  which  a  gentleman's  education  had  given  him,  in 
En^and  and  Scotland.  But  this  long  absence,  and  his 
practice  in  foreign  languages,  had  partially  obliterated 
his  own;  which,  on  his  return,  was  speedily  recovered, 
so  far  as  respected  the  Scottish  i^om;  but  ilie  pn-cis?- 
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ness  of  diction,  which  English  readers  demand,  was  not 
so  readily  acquired.  It  was  only  in  this  respect  that 
he  required,  and  (as  I  believe)  received  assistance. 

The  hauteur  of  Mr.  Brace's  mind  may  have  indu- 
ced him  more  freely  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  a 
young  Englishman,  then  introduced  to  Edinburgh  un- 
der the  highest  encomiums  for  literature,  than  that  of  a 
gentleman  less  known  in  the  world:  but  justice  must 
give  whatever  of  merit  is  due  to  the  gentleman  who  un- 
dertook the  revision  of  the  whole;  and  I  liave  no  doubt 
that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  will  discover  the  means 
of  doing  justice  to  their  owti  countryman. 

It  is  true,  that  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  tete- 
a-tete  with  him,  our  conversation  would  generally  direct 
itself  to  the  classic  poets,  and  historians,  from  whom  be 
had  made  a  considerable  number  of  quotations,  which, 
during  these  conversations,  I  may,  from  having  lately 
left  the  university,  been  more  readily  conversant  in  than 
himself,  and  assisted  his  recollection  with  my  recently 
acquired  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bruce  had  a  different  and  perfectly  distinct  cha- 
racter at  Kinnaird,  and  at  Ardwhillary ;  at  the  former  place 
he  was  proud,  austere,  and  forbidding  in  company;  and 
seemed  to  think,  not  only  tlie  reception,  but  the  invita- 
tion of  company  a  painful  duty.     It  was  here  he  had  his 
amanuenses.  At  Ardwhillary  he  was  humble,  mild,  and 
affable  to  all.  He  seemed  to  retire  to  this  seat  in  the  High- 
lands for  relaxation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  himself;  and 
it  was  here,  as  I  think,  that  he  principally  did  enjoy  him- 
self, excepting,  at  intervals,  at  Kinnaird,  when  no  visit- 
ers were  tliere  but  myself.    It  was  then,  certainly,  that 
/felt  the  greatest  pleasure;  for  then  the  great  man  would 
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unbend  himS<rir,  and  condescend,  likf  Scipio,  and  Let- 

iiiis,  to  pick  up  ptbblcs  fram  a  baircn  shore. 

Inone^  1  might  say  many  of  tltese  playful  hours,  1 
saw  him  execute,  whh  a  common  pencil,  sketches,  es- 
hibiting  extraordinaiy  idem,  which  convinced  mc  of 
the  ilHberality  of  thme  rem&rks  thitt  nould  liave  de- 
prived him  of  the  essentiul  merit  for  the  drawings,  which 
the  king  bought  of  him  for  six  thousand  pounds;  und 
which  remains,  added  to  his  family  calamity,  in  the  loss 
of  his  beloved  consort,  had  almost  deprived  him  of  ihc 
Tnclination  to  publish  the  work.  Durijig  these  hours 
1  \vas  admitted  into  his  sanctum  sanctorum,  where  the 
most  precious  proofs  of  liis  veracity  were  secluded  from 
the  general  eye;  and  at  all  times  he  requested  from  mc 
the  most  scrutinizing  questions  of  a  friend.  I  was  nOt 
too  diffident  in  inquir)-,  and  lo  each  one  1  received  the 
most  satisfactory  answer  and  explanation.  It  is  said  of 
the  great  prince  de  Coudt,  that  he  observed — "  No 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre."  Mr.  Bruce  ap- 
peared to  mc  more  the  hero  in  our  private  conversa- 
tions, than  at  the  head  of  a  large  party.  Thnse  minu- 
tije  of  transactions,  which  the  dignitj-  of  historj-  declines, 
VKre  then  developed  to  mc  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  es- 
tablish firmly  the  genuine  character  of  the  whole  woH;; 
but  many  of  these  minutise  were,  I  believe,  by  my  ad- 
vice, omitted  in  the  publication. 

Having  been  one  morning  so  interestingly  eng^ed 
in  one  part  of  the  manuscript,  as  to  have  neglected  the 
passing  hour — I  was  summoned  to  dinner,  while  yet  in 
my  morning  gown  and  slippers:  I  hastened  to  the  dining 
room,  and  had  apologised  for  my  not  being  prepared  in 
dress,  when  Mr.  Brurc  observed,  *'  The  greatest lavour 
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you  can  render  me,  is  to  make  yourself  perfectly  at  ease 
and  happy  in  my  house."  But  had  Mr.  Bruce  been  as 
superior  in  every  theological  and  cardinal  virtue  as  he 
proved  himself  to  be  in  most  of  them,  he  had  been  al- 
most more  than  man. — To  reduce  him  to  the  standard 
of  human  beings,  some  defects  seemed  necessary: 

*'  But  even  hib  failing^s  leaned  to  Virtue's  side.** 

He  had  strenuously  invited  my  attention  to  his  chil- 
dren; a  charming  girl,  and  a  lovely  boy,  in  aid  to  their 
governess.  My  natural  inclinations  led  me  to  the  love  of 
children;  and  as  natural  affection  was  debarred  in  most 
cases  in  my  own  family,  it  continually  wandered,  till^ 
like  the  dove  of  the  ark,  when  it  had  found  an  oGve 
branch,  it  found  a  place  of  rest. 

I  had  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  Mr.  Bruce's  chil-* 
dren;  1  loved  them,  and  their  tender  gratitude  induced 
them  to  love  me.  I  was  sitting  one  evening  tete-a-tete 
with  Mr.  Bruce,  in  tlie  tea-room,  when  the  children 
were  introduced;  they  ran  immediately  to  me,  and  seated 
themselves,  they  being  each  young,  on  my  knees.  The 
delicate  sensibility  of  the  parent  was  wounded,  and  he 
observed  to  the  children,  whom  he  had  himself  taught 
to  love  mc  for  my  attentions  to  them,  "  Do  you  thus 
prefer  Mr.  Fennell  to  your  father?"  I  instantly  placed 
them  on  their  feet,  and  directed  them  to  Mr.  Bruce;  but 
I  felt  hurt.  They  are  both,  I  believe,  living,  and  pro- 
bably  remember  the  occurrence. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  why  Mr.  Bruce  did 
not  publish  his  work  immediately  after  his  return  to  his 
own  countr)'.     I  will  give  all  the  reasons  I  can  derive, 
from  his  condescending  attachment  to  me,  and  my  own 
in4uirics  and  observations. 
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■ucc,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wifcj  irfio 
[  jAied  in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  at  the  theatre,  or 
in  retiring  from  it,  determined  on  his  travels,  with  die 
consent  and  under  tiie  patronage  of  the  king  of  England 
A  short  time  before  his  departure,  he  put  his  estate  at 
Kinnaird  in  such  an  improving  situation  as  to  expect 
the  highest  pleasure  from  it  on  his  return.  With  his 
own  hand  he  planted  many  trees  and  shrubs  of  different 
kinds;  pleased  with  the  idea  of  reviewing  them  in  per- 
fection.  His  grounds  were  all  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ncr,  as  promised  to  produce  a  future  pleasurable  re- 
tirement. After  an  absence  of  majiy  years  he  returned; 
and,  as  he  frequently  observed,  while  pointing  out  to 
me  the  flourishing  state  of  the  trees  which  he  had  left  la 
infant  imbecility,  his  first  happiest  hours  were  engaged 
in  visiting  his  grounds,  pleased  with  their  former,  and 
contemplating  their  future  improvement. 

A  person's  estate,  whetlier  the  land  of  his  fathers,  or 
his  own  acquisition,  must  be  dear  to  him;  it,  therefore, 
is  no  cause  of  wonder  that  Mr.  Bruce  should,  on  his 
return  home,  after  so  long  a  perigrination,  be  desirous 
of  resting  and  amusing  himself  in  the  improvements  of 
his  property. 

Independent  of  this  consideration,  Mr.  Bruce  was  af- 
fluent; and,  besides,  obtained  six  thousand  pounds  from 
•  the  king  of  England  for  the  greater  part  of  the  drawings 
[lie  brought  over  with  him;  so  tliat  the  tibual  incitation 
to  writing  liad  no  impelling  lorce  to  push  him  on.  A 
desire,  an  honourable  desiie  of  fame,  would  sometimes 
induce  him  to  write  a  few  pages  from  his  notes,  but  bis 
more  pleasurable  avocations  would  shortly  occasion  a 
discontinuance  of  hbwrions  exertion. 
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Again—- on  his  return,  all  his  relations,  and  many 
more  than  his  friends,  crowded  in  visits  to  him;  his 
house  was  the  house  of  hospitality;  his  heart  was  open 
to  them  all,  though  his  mind  could  not,  on  every  occa- 
sion, feel  contented. 

Nor  were  these  visits  morning,  dinner,  tea,  or  sup- 
per visits,  separately;  they  \vere  for  weeks,  for  months^ 
forcing  from  his  politeness  perpetual  attention:  this,  c^ 
course,  abstracted  his  general  devotion  to  the  work,  and 
tile  prosecution  of  it  languished. 

But  love  soon  made  a  further  inroad  on  its  progress: 
he  addressed,  and  married. 

By  this  union  was  occasioned  another  temporary 
arrestation  of  the  work.  But  soon  after,  he  determinedl 
seriously  on  publishing;  and  made  an  engagement  widi 
a  bookseller  in  London,  for  six  thousand  pounds  for  the 
copyright.  Every  thing  went  on  well— the  work  was 
in  preparation,  when,  unfortunately,  after  producing  her 
second  child,  Mrs.  Bruce,  by  paying  her  debt  to  nature^ 
deprived  her  husband  of  his  chief  blessing. 

The  feeling  soul  of  Mr.  Bruce  was,  on  this  event, 
so  ag^ted,  that  no  serious  employment  could  engage  fm 
attention;  especially  as  his  only  son  was  left  in  a  feeble 
state.  He  drafted,  occasionally,  a  few  pages  from  his 
notes;  but  his  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  wife,  and  his  fears  for  his  son,  superceded  all 
consideration  of  interest  or  fame.  He  became  indifier- 
ent  with  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work;  to 
wfueh  indifference,  perhaps,  the  illiberal  reports  at  that 
time  circulated,  had  contributed.  In  consequence  of 
the  delay  of  the  work,  some  asserted  that  he  never  per- 
formed a  journey  to  the  source  of  the  Nile;  others^  that 
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he  hfid  Dot  himself  completed  the  drawings  then  in  the 
king's  pobst'sbiun.  During  hisindelermiiiulioii  respedi.*- 
ing  ttie  publication  of  tlw  uork,  he  visited  ihe  kingii 
his  private  chamber,  where,  on  his  complaint  of  the  itHtl 
juries  he  had  suslaim'd  from  the  nialice  of  different  iiM»| 
dividuaU,  the  king,  takinjj  up  a  parcel  of  neirspaperSif  ' 
and  presentiiip;  them  to  Mr.  Bruce,  "  sec,"  said  > 
•'  how  much  lam  daily  abused  by  my  own  subjects;  birt^^ 
I  am  decided  in  my  line  of  duty;  be  you  the  same;  d9^  | 
justice  to  yourself,  aiKl  publish  the  work  at  once' 

With  this  encouragement,  Mr.  Bruce  returned  itf  i 
Kinnaii'd.  He  continued  the  work,  but  so  slowly,  thai:* 
the  public  anticip;iiion  of  pleasure  having  been  dulled  by 
delay,  his  bookseller  declined  giving  the  price  origmally"- 
offered;  and  that,  of  course,  produced  a  further  delay  Wt  1 
hb  execution. 

)  was  at  Kinnalrd  at  the  time  when  the  letter  arrived^  "^ 
informing  him  of  the  disinclination  of  the  booksellaiM  i 
to  purchase,  under  such  delay,  at  the  price  at  first  pnM  J 
posed. 

Mr.  Bruce,  after  considenibJe  previous  conversa- ■ 
tion,  and  in  consequence  of  this  disagreement  with  hi$r  i 
bookseller,  determined,  suddenly,  on  publishing  the  ' 
work  in  his  own  house,  if  I  would  agree  to  superintend: q 
it,  and  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  and  workmefcfj 
To  this  1  consented;  and  so  impetuous  was  his  dcsire^'l 
at  once  to  effect  his  resolution,  that  although  it  was  thefff] 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  be  kii^Vi 
enough  to  take  his  chariot  and  set  off,  immediately,  t 
Glasgow,  with  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  university^* 
and  directions  to  consult  others  on  the  possibility  < 
pt)curing  types,  presses,  and  workmen.     I  agreed-- 
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iHi  in  one  hcur  cv«ry  thing  was  ready  for  I 

ture.     I  set  off  at  eleven,  and  arrived  at  Glasgow  c 
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c  tnoming: 

gentlemen,  as  directed,  and  returned  to  Kinnaird,  witll 
such  information  to  Mr.  Bruce  as  induced  him  to  lay 
aside  his  intention  of  publishing  the  work  at  home,  and 
renew  his  engagement  withtlie  booksellers. 

Having  left  Kinnaird,  and  rclurned  to  Edinburgh,  I 
employed  my  leisure  time  in  the  commencement  of  • 
dictionaf)-  in  eight  languages,  viz,  English,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, Spani^ih  and  German.  But 
like  most  of  my  other  frolics,  tlic  beginning  soon  proved 
the  end.  I  had  furnished  myself  with  all  the  necessary 
books;  but  finding  the  occupation  a  little  troublesome, 
I  relinquished  it  for  relaxatory  enjoyments  in  poetic  ef- 
fusions;  and  thus  ended  the  first  chapter  of  labour.  A 
similar  undertaking  was  some  time  afterwards  renewed, 
as  will  be  stated  in  due  season,  and  blasted  by  the  same 
impatience  of  restraint,  and  the  tediousness  of  what  I 
then  thought  inglorious  industry. 

There  was,  however,  a  moment  in  which  I  was  so 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  above  pursuit,  that  I  de- 
termined to  retire  to  some  desert  cave,  and  devote  my- 
self to  it.  I  had  even  procured  an  hermit's  dress  for 
the  purpose,  when  my  friend,  Mr.  Stewart,  having 
heard  of  my  folly,  called  on  mc,  and  dissuaded  me 
from  it;  and  being  disappointed  in  one  wliim,  1  became 
disgusted  with  tlie  other. 

In  the  Slimmer  of  1789,  I  was  engaged  in  serious 
conversation  inth  Mr.  Abercrombie,  about  the  prose- 
cution of  my  suit;  when  he  informed  me,  that  although 
there  wasUttie  doubt  of  my  ultimate  success,  yet  might 
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'the  suit  be  delayed  six  years  before  final  judgment 
eould  be  obtuined. 

He  therefore  advised  mc,  as  a  friend,  to  consider  the 
disadvantages  of  ^^'BSting  so  many  of  the  most  precious 
years  of  my  life  in  a  perseverance  in  the  prosecution, 
and  to  incline  my  mind  to  the  acceptance  of  a  proposal, 
which  he  was  certain  would  be  made,  on  the  know]edg;e 
of  my  willingness  to  drop  the  suit»  and  which  proposal 
would  be  as  honourable  in  its  effects,  as  my  success  by 
bw. 

I  consented  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  business 
to  six  persons,  chosen  on  each  side,  and  to  abide  by  the , 
determination  of  the  twelve.  The  decision  was  this: 
I  was  to  withdraw  my  action — upon  which  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  signed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  wals 
to  be  placed  in  the  parliament  house,  and  each  one  pub- 
licly  to  withdraw  his  name.  They  were,  in  the  next 
place,  to  send  to  me  a  letter  of  invitation,  to  appear  once 
more  on  the  stage,  that  the  reconciliation  should  be 
made  public:  to  give  me  five  hundred  pounds  as  an 
indenmification  for  the  loss  1  had  sustained:  and,  if  I 
would  take  a  benefit,  to  endeavour  to  make  that  benefit 
five  hundred  more.  The  latter  article  was  not  a  posi- 
tive  agreement  that  I  should  receive  five  hundred 
pounds;  it  led  only  to  expectation,  not  faith.  The  im- 
mediately preceding  one  was  promise  direct. 

I  appeared  on  the  stage,  having  been  advertised  for 
the  performance  of  the  part  of  Othello,  in  my  private 
dress,  a  little  before  the  usual  time  of  raising  the  cur- 
tain; and  was  received  with  applause,  and  \nat\  acrlrv 
muions.     I  th«n  advanced,  »nd  said — 
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■'  is  «  widi  the  UDtiiitmDus  consent  of  tl 
that  I  should  perform  tin.'  part  for  \vhich  1  am  udvcrtisod 
this  evening?"  Many  persons  oteerving  yes,  and  Ibc 
approbation  appearing  general,  wlien  it  had  abated,  I 
ugain  adv;)nced,  aiid  replied,  in  gratitude  for  the  lavoim- 
ble  reception,  "  My  only  cause  of  regret  is,  ihni  I  evw 
should  have  been  thouglit  capable  of  oficnding  a  public 
from  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  M)niutj 
mai^s  of  approbation,  and  so  many  instances  of  luod- 
nessand  friendship;  then  requesting  their  patience  tora 
time,  I,  having  every  thing  pttpared,  in  seven  lnjnutc^ 
^ras  completely  equipped  lor  the  part.  1  played  s  se- 
cond night,  and  there  ended  my  performances  in  Kdia- 
bui^  a  city,  to  which,  as  to  many  others,  my  mind  wiU 
refer  with  the  most  grnteftil  sensations;  my  dLsputt 
with  the  lawj'crs,  several  of  whom  were  of  tJjc  highest 
rcspectabihty,  notwithstanding. 

The  dispute  origuiatcd  in  error  on  the  part  of  my  o|»- 
poiieots,  and  fnlse  prkle,  aided  by  my  naturu)  obsti- 
nacy, withheld  from  me  the  pacific  ex  [ilanatiun:  I  kncv, 
2  was  conscious  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  tlic  first  instanoej 
and  tvoukl  not  submit:  but  this  consciousness  of  «c 
tiinde  might  Iiave  been  maintaiQcd,  attd  was  not  iuoxa- 
patibtc  with  reconciliation  witliout  disgrace.  Had  J 
sufficiently  contemplated  the  eflects  of  my  persevei^na: 
on  my  friend  Mr.  Jackson,  1  could  have  yielded  te 
friendship  what  I  refused  to  power;  but  I  was  young, 
iuid  the  doubling  drum  of  popular  clamor,  jojiKxI  widi 
the  trumpet's  clanging  shouts  that  urged  to  "  the  big 
war  that  makes  ambition  virtue,"  drowtted  tl>e  still 
voice  of  sober  reason — I  could  not  Itear  it-  The  fittal 
direction  of  my  mind  in  infancy  still  prevailed:  the 
twig  had  been  bent,  and  tlie  tree  was  stiffened  in  its  in- 
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olination.  I  suffisred,  as  I  have  an  hundred  times  sin^e, 
when,  if  I  could  have  prevailed  upon  myself,  or  have  per- 
mitted the  arguments  of  others  to  prevail,  I  might  have 
been  rationally  happy.  To  tenderness,  to  affection,  to 
pain,  to  sickness,  to  misery  or  want,  to  benevolence,  to 
mild  attentions,  and  to  friendship,  my  mind  is  supple  as 
the  pliant  branches  of  the  weeping  willow;  it  will  even 
supererogate,  and  in  humiliating  familiarity,  condescend 
to  amuse  where  distress  is,  whom  it  ought  to  despise. 
But  if  the  spear  inflicts  a  wound,  the  lion  turns  upon 
the  hunter,  and  death  only  secures  submission.  But  I 
am  getting  into  heroics.  •  I  must  descend,  and  like  the; 
torrent  roaring  over  rocks,  betake  myself  to  more  ex- 
pansive limits,  that  I  may  become  more  calm. 

Well  then;  quitting  for  the  moment  the  rough  indu- 
rate bed,  over  which  the  muddy  stream  of  my  life  has 
been  often  forced  to  flow,  let  me  take  a  wider  and  a 
smoother  ground;  and,  as  Horace  says,  ^^  Dulce  est 
dissipere  in  loco,"  and,  as  I  know  no  better  time  for 
amusement  than  at  the  &vourable  conclusion  of  a  tedi- 
ous lawsuit,  I  will  indulge  in  the  relation  of  a  few 
anecdotes. 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  company  of  the  Edin- 
burgh theatre,  whose  name  was  Bland,  the  uncle  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan,  a  person  of  considerable  erudii- 
tion,  unhappily  directed;  in  every  other  respect  a  pleas- 
ing companion  to  a  Christian.  He  had,  like  most  of  his 
fellow  mortals,  his  favourite  expression:  when  he  wish- 
ed to  affirm  any  thing  with  energy,  he  would  vouch  fgr 
the  truth  by  the  words  **  I  vow  to  my  God." 

N  A 
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He  was  occasionally  subject  to  a  lapse  of  memory, 
which,  though  he  was  diligent  in  his  studies,  frequent- 
ly occasioned  temporary  embarrassments. 

One  evening  he  had  to  perform  Richmond  in  the 
play  or  Richard  the  Third;  he  was  boldly  prepared  for 
bis  appccirance  in  the  fifth  act — the  first  lines  he  had  to 
utter  were  these: 

**  Thus  far  inlo  the  bowels  of  the  land, 
Have  we  march*d  on  without  impediment/' 

But  his  treacherous  memory  deserting  him  on  the  first 
onset,  made  him  transpose  the  word  "  march'd"  from 
the  second  to  the  first  line,  and  he  began  thus:  "  Thus 
far  we've  marched  into  the  bowels  of  the  land*'* — then 
suddenly  stopping,  and  finding  that  his  recollection  com- 
pletely failed  him,  he  advanced  to  the  audience,  obser- 
ving, "  And  I  vow  to  my  God  I  can  go  no  farther.^* 

The  same  gentleman,  as  is  usual  after  the  close  of 
the  regular  winter  theatres,  went  with  a  part  of  the  com- 
pany to  a  country  town,  during  the  summer,  where  he 
played  the  principal  parts  so  much  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, as  to  induce  him  to  expect  a  great  benefit:  he  ac- 
cordingly thought  it  would  be  a  loss  of  profit  should 
he  issue  orders  for  admission.  His  landlord  and  land* 
lady,  however,  succeeded  in  procuring  two  from  him. 
The  play  was  to  be  Othello,  but  the  delicate  actor  had 
advertised  that  he  M'ould  not  play  it  with  a  black  face, 
unless  there  should  be  seven  pounds  in  the  house.  The 
hour  arrived,  and  he  desired  his  attendant  to  peep  at  the 
house,  and  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  in  it:  the 
attendant  returned  with  information  that  there  were  only 
twOj  one  gentleman  ami  one  ladj ,  in  the  gallerv .  "  I 
vow  to  my  God,  then,"  says  Mr.  Bland,  "  I  will  nei- 
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tiicr  black  my  fecc,  nor  will  1  play.  However,  he  wait- 
ed until  the  time  for  raising  Mhc  curtin  had  passed^ 
when  finding  that  the  company  had  not  increased,  he 
went  on  the  stage  with  some  warmth,  and  thus  address- 
ed the  empty  benches:  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
there  is  nobody  in  the  house,  I  vow  to  my  God,  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  it,  and  to-morrow 
evening  this  play  will  be  performed  again. 

My  benefit  proved  as  profitable  as  the  size  of  the 
house  would  permit;  but  the  extraordinary  emoluments 
proved  nothing  more  than  die  effects  of  ordinary  pro- 
mises,  and  the  otlier  five  hundred  pounds  were  like  as 
many  globules  of  quicksilver,  which  glitter  to  the  eye, 
but  when  "grasped  at,  run  away." 

Excepting  that  the  solicitor,  dean  of  the  faculty,  and 
other  gentlemen  remitted  me  their  sh.ire — nay,  I  believe 
more  than  their  share  of  the  money,  expressing  their 
regret,  that  they  could  not  persuade  the  others  to  exe- 
cute the  terms  proposed  and  agreed  to  by  their  com- 
mittee. They  advised  me  not  to  wait  at  Edinburgh, 
under  an  expectation "  of  furtlier  receipts  then,  but  to 
leave  the  business  with  my  agent.  I  did  so,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  from  my  agent,  du- 
ring  the  ensuing  winter,  mforming  me  that  the  balance 
in  his  hands,  in  my  favour,  was  three  pounds,  thirteen 
shillings  and  three  pence,  and  he  believed  that  was  all  I 
should  ever  get. 

To  my  respected  and  esteemed  friends,  Mr.  Stew- 
art and  sir  \Vllliam  Forbes,  was  I  indebted  for  my  ex- 
trication from  the  principal  difiiculties  in  which  I  had 
been  involved  by  the  tedious  lawsuit;  but  I  must  not 
neglect  acknowledging  also  particular  obligations  to 
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messrs.  John  tod  James«  Ainslies,  of  St.  Andrew's  at 
Newtown,  Edinburgh.  *ilf  they  still  live,  I  hope  they 
will  friendly  receive  the  avowal  of  the  sensations  c£  a 
heartthat  can  forgive  injuries,  but  cannot  forget  benefits^ 

During  my  stay  at  Edinburgh,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Monroe,  now  living  in  Phi^ 
lipviile,  in  Virginia:  I  became  intimate  with  him:  he 
soon  after  left  Edinburgh  for  America,  whence,  oa  his 
arrival,  he  wrote  to  me  several  affecticmate  letters,  and 
on  my  residence  in  Virginia,  which  he  heard  of,  sent  the 
most  pressing  invitation  to  me  to  visit  him.-»-I  regrets 
ted  my  inability  to  accept  his  offer  of  a  residence  in  his 
house,  and  more,  that  I  could  not  enjoy  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  seeing  him. 

Having  left  Edinburgh,  while  stopping  at  Newcas- 
tle, it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  with  Mr.  Whitlock,  then 
manager  of  the  theatre  in  that  city;  he  requested  me  to 
stay,  if  not  inconvenient,  till  the  Wednesday  following^ 
to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Whitlock.  I  con- 
sented. Mrs.  Whitlock  and  Mr.  Cooke  had  lately  been 
involved  in  a  dispute,  which  interested  the  audience  so 
far  as  to  occasion  a  temporary  retirement  of  each  from 
the  stage.  Mr.  Whitlock  invited  me  to  his  house, 
where  I  stayed  during  my  residence  in  Newcastle;  I 
was,  of  course,  subject  to  impressions  made  from  the 
first  relation  of  occurrences;  I  wished  much  to  see  Mr. 
Cooke,  but  had  not  an  opportunity  till  accident  present- 
ed  it,  and  then  but  for  a  few  minutes.  I  was  anxious  of 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  but  failed 
in  my  endeavour.  Mr.  Cooke  was  then  celebrated  for 
the  extraordinary  and  beautiful  intonation  of  his  voice, 
which  was  considered  to  be  his  principal  excellence. 
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As  I  shall  have  further  occasidn  to  speak  of  this 
gentleman,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  in  justice  to  the  de« 
ceased,  pass  over  this  period  of  his  life,  which^n  Dutu 
Jiap,  his  biographer,  has  so  unaccountably  accounted 
for.  His  retirement  from  the  stage  was  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whidock,  as  has  been 
hinted;  but  I  should  have  hoped  that  the  delicacy  of  that 
pen,  whose  effusions  I  had  so  often  read,  and  assisted 
with  pleasure,  would  have  been  more  lenient,  I  might 
say  more  just,  in  the  delineation  of  his  hero's  character. 

That  his  )iero,  to  use  his  own  repeated  expressions, 
was  occasionally  frail,  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny.  That 
Mr.  Dunlap  himself  has  been  so,  though  in  different 
characteristics,  no  one  can  deny.     Mr.  Cooke  has  his 

errors;  so  have  we  alL 

«*  Humanum  est  crrarc." 

But  IJiel  that  there  is  a  cruelty  in  reminding  perpetu- 
ally the  public  of  errors  which  were  sufficiently  known 
to  them  unhappily  before.     It  is  a  common  adage, 

<*  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonura." 

Dunlap  should  have  been  more  indulgent  to  the  dead* 

The  life  is  no  more,  or  little  so,  the  life  of  Cooke 
than  it  is  of  myself.  The  basest  vices  are  the  continu* 
ed  subject;  intoxication,  ebriety,  and  consequent  sick- 
ness afford  the  principal  support  of  Mr.  Dunlap's  pro* 
lific  genius:  but  are  we  to  take  this,  with  the  supposed 
just  history  of  his  public  exhibitions  as  the  life  of  a 
man  who  has  so  much  delighted  us?  No!  So  long  as  I 
can  use  a  pen,  his  private  virtues,  his  charity,  his  gene^ 
ral  benevolence  shall  be  opposed  to  one,  one  mly  vice 
he  had. 


Vice!  can  I  call  it  vice?  Let  tis  reason.  Mr.  Cooke, 
"  tvhen  sober"  (another  term  which  Mr.  Rilej%  or 
Romney,  and  Mr.  Dunlap,  very  decently  U8e)  was 
every  thing  man  could  wish  from  man.  I  have  visited 
hini  frequently  when  not  a  drop  of  liquor  was  introdu- 
ced or  thought  of,  he  was  then  the  perfect  man.  Who 
made  him  otherwise?  Acquaintances  who  invited  him 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  became  their  sacrifice; 
he  was  dragged  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;  indulgent 
from  politeness  at  his  own  house,  yielding  from  necesr 
sity  elsewhere. 

If  the  hilarity  with  which  he  brightened  the  tabic 
induced  the  visiters  or  visited  to  press  conviviality  too 
severely  upon  him,  it  is  but  common  benevolence  to 
advocate  the  veniality  of  his  errors.  Why  should  they 
be  blazoned  after  his  death?  No  moral  advantage  can 
be  obtained  by  it.  His  was  an  error  known  to  himself 
as  well  as  others.  I  confess  that  this  indelicate  perpe- 
tual recurrence  to  Cooke's  faults  appears  in  Mr.  Dun- 
lap  more  cruel  to  his  memory  than  necessary. 

Was  Mr.  Dunlap's  guardianship  of  Mr.  Cooke  in 
this  country  undertaken  from  principle  or  interest?  If 
the  former,  why  did  he  leave  him  on  so  many  dangerous 
occasions  in  life?  If  he  respected  him,  as  to  my  know- 
ledge he  professed  to  do,  why  does  he  so  abuse  him  af- 
ter death?  or  why  are  not  facts  of  which  he  could  easily 
have  obtained  a  knowledge,  concerning  Mr.  Cooke  and 
myself,  correctly  stated?  If  Mr.  Dunlap  was  actuated 
solely  by  interest,  my  duty  is  no  less  binding  on  me  to 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Cooke,  especially  as  /,  awake  in  his 
company,  while  he,  his  guardian,  was  asleep  in  his  bed, 
must  be  supposed  to  know  more  of  his  transactions  du- 
ring such  periods. 
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But  these  remarks  are  premature;  they  were  excir 
ted  by  the  only  correct  relation  respecting  myself,  and 
that  proceeds  from  the  deceased's  memoirs,  our  inr 
terview  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne;  whence  I  shall  now, 
after  a  few  remarks,  proceed,  and  resume  the  subject  qf 
Mr.  Cooke's  history  hereafter. 

Whether  Mr.  Dunlap's  impellant  power  was  prin- 
ciple or  interest,  his  intention  was,  as  I  believe,  from  a 
knowledge  of  him,  unequivocally  good:  but — and  that 
but  may  serve  to  intimate  more  than  1  would  express. 

There  is  now  no  need  of  exposing  slaves  to  drunk- 
enness to  exhibit  the  effects  of  it  on  our  young  men; 
they  are  become  so  familiar  that  the  experiment  would 
be  useless.  Great  vices  must  generally  take  their  course; 
they  are  seldom  remediable  by  human  power.  Our 
smaller  errors,  which  might  lead  to  them,  can  readily 
be  corrected  by  a  lenient  hand,  but  the  nicest  care 
should  be  taken.  We  cannot  trim  the  sensitive  plant 
with  the  same  instrument  with  which  one  would  branch 
an  oak. — Enough  of  this.    . 

Yet  it  seems  curious  that  persons  connected  with 
the  drama,  and  writing  the  history  of  dramatic  perform- 
ers, should  indulge  themselves  in  the  exposition  of  the 
errors  of  the  actors  so  profusely.  There  can  be  no  li- 
berality; there  is  no  justice  in  such  conduct.  Besides, 
what  right  can  be  assumed  with  propriety,  by  any  one, 
to  write  the  history  df  another,  when  he  has  only  been 
acquainted  with  his  subject  for  a  few  months,  and  ob- 
tained from  him  a  few  memorandums?  W'hen  we  send 
into  the  world  a  biographical  publication,  that  issrreco- 
verable,  it  is  but  juar  tiiat  we  should  t;ike  care  to  fur- 
nish ourselves  with  means  of  weighing  in  a  just  balance 


the  principal's  errors  and  his  virtues.— Agreed,  l 
Justice;  Mildness  observes  in  favour  of  the  author,  "he 
tells  all  he  knows;"  Justice  replies,  "  then  why  docs  he 
not  know  more  before  he  attempts  to  write  the  life  of 
any  person  that  is  to  stamp  the  opinion  of  his  merits?" 

Vices  are  generally  publicly  known,  bursting 
through  endea\'oured  concealment;  but  where  they  are 
not  so  revealed,  keen  and  piercing  is  every  eye  to  peuc- 
trate  the  intended  veil  to  them.  A  veil  as  thick,  per- 
haps, is  thrown  by  Modesty  over  the  acts  of  Charity  or 
general  virtue;  but  here  the  public  eye  is  dira;  no  wish 
directs  its  search  for  merit  in  another:  or,  were  it  so  in- 
clined, how  is  it  lo  become  a  witness  to  the  domestic 
actions  of  a  parent,  a  relation,  or  a  friend?  we  cannot  see 
them  any  more  than  the  secret  acts  of  benevolence 
which  convey  privately  assistance  to  the  poor.  Vice*, 
to  be  sure,  cry  aloud  and  are  seen  publicly;  but  virtuea 
are  silent,  and  Modesty  throws  over  them  a  mantle  that 
hides  them  from  our  view. 

I  had  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Tate  '^'Ukin- 
son,  manager  of  the  York  theatre,  to  play  one  nigbt 
during  the  races,  and  take  another  for  my  benefit.  Miss 
Farren,  now  the  countess  of  Derby,  was  then  cng! 
for  a  few  nights:  I  played  Othello,  and  had  the  I 
of  attempting  the  performance  of  Don  Felix,  while  | 
performed  Violante.  As  miss  Farren,  I  am  at  libi 
to  speak  of  her:  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  in  < 
pany  with  her  once,  of  hearing  her  play  on  the  pit 
of  listening  to  her  conversation:  if  any  thing  I  coulda 
could  prove  a  mite  in  the  treasury  of  adoration,  I  shot 
be  lavish  in  her  praise,  but  conscious  of  poverty,  IiJ 
silent:  as  the  countess  of  Derby,  I  hope  Uie  ezpi 
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CCS  all  tlic  happiness  to  which  her  merits  and  virtues 
gave  her  an  irresistible  title. 

My  pen  must  now  direct  itself  to  a  more  familiar, 
though  not  less  respectable  object.  I  say,  "  not  less  re- 
spectable^^ with  no  view  of  making  comparisons  be- 
iween  one  branch  of  creation  and  another,  any  farther, 
than  as  the  strictest  performance  of  the  respective  duties 
of  each  will  justify  the  application.  Talent  is  fascinating, 
genius  commands  admiration;  prudence  onli/  acquires 
the  reverence  of  the  sensible:  we  may  love,  we  may  be 
pleased,  where  wc  cannot  respect.  The  man  of  genius 
too  often  resembles  the  rocket,  which  we  admire  in 
its  flight  upwards;  but  descending,  regard,  only  as  a 
despised  and  useless  stick.  Talent  is  itself  a  pure 
spring,  to  which  the  thirsty  may  apply  for  genuine  re- 
freshment, but  vices  so  frequently  adulterate  it,  that  it 
becomes  too  often  an  opiate  to  the  understanding,  and 
a  poison  to  the  soul.  Prudence  is  the  rock  to  which  a 
man  may  cling  with  safety;  though  the  beating  waves 
for  a  while,  may  lacerate  the  trembling  hand  tliat  clings 
to  it,  the  Jirm  grasp  will  secure  safety. 

At  York,  I  became  acquainted  with ,,^r.  Warigi^^ 
now  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  Philadelphia;  he  pleas-  I 
ed  me  on  our  first  interview,  and  to  this  moment  I  have  I 
retained  the  warmest  friendship  for  him.     I  was  unac-  ^ 
quainted  with  the  custom  at  York,  in  so  far  as  it  regard- 
ed the  public  attention  to  the  theatre  at  this  time,  and 
agreed  to  take  my  benefit  on  the  Tuesday  following 
the  race  week.   I  took  the  part  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  all  the  company  had  left  the  city,  and  an  audience 
almost  as  small  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Bland,  attended:  but 

something  similar  to  that  circumstance,  which  occurred 
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tvhen  Mr.  Garrick  was  so  distressed,  took  place  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Garrick  was  performing  one  of  his  prin< 
cipal  parts  to  a  crowded  audience  (here  die  resemblance 
ceases)  when  an  elderly  person  of  a  bulky  and  evapo- 
rating temperament,  having  brought  with  him  his  faith- 
ful bull-dog,  felt  himself  incommoded  by  the  heat  in  his 
upper  regions,  which  were  adorned  by  a  large  bushy  wip 
he  had,  with  a  very  common  anxiety  to  sec  all  he  could, 
placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  seat  adjoining  the 
orchestra;  his  dog  stood  erect,  as  if  fascinated  by  the 
abilities  of  the  actor,  his  fore-paws  resting  on  the  parti- 
tion; the  old  gendcman,  whose  head  had  been  perhaps  as 
much  heated  by  the  representation,  as  by  the  friendly 
effusions  of  his  surrounding  neighbours,  determined  to 
cool  his  own,  and  excitate  the  brains  of  his  dog;  he  ac- 
cordingly took  off  his  wig,  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
the  animal,  still  remaining  as  attentive  as  any  one  of  the 
human  audience.  In  this  situation  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gw- 
rick,  duiitig  one  of  his  soliloquies,  glanced  upon  him. 

Risibility  is  independent  of  the  mind,  and  it  proved 
so  on  this  occasion,  for  Mr.  Garrick  instantly  burst  in- 
to a  fit  of  laughter:  the  audience  wondered  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, but  only  till  the  object  was  pointed  out  to 
them,  when  they  heartily  joined  in  the  mirth,  and  for- 
gave the  actor. 

Something  similar  to  the  above,  was  the  cause  of 
risibility  which  peiTaded  audience  and  actors  on  the 
performance  of  Alexander  the  Great  this  evening,  at 
the  York  theatre.  The  play  of  itself  is  a  vehicle  of  cx- 
centricity  to  madness,  as  was  the  genius  of  the  author 
a  Bucephalus  he  could  not  rein;  the  performances  of  the 
evening  corresponded  with  the  irregularities  of  the  poet 
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Mild  exhibited  one  of  the  most  laughable  tragedies  ever 
witnessed. 

The  audience  being  very  thin,  the  manager  offered 
me  a  choice,  to  accept  five  guineas  for  my  services,  or 
share  the  receipts  of  the  house  with  him.  I  preferred  the 
former,  which  constituted  about  a  sixth  part  of  my  ex* 
pences  on  visiting  the  York  races:  but  fortunately  for 
me,  sir  Thomas  Dundas,  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  me  at  Cambridge,  and  who  being  suddenly  called 
from  Cambridge,  had  requested  me  to  take  his  bets  on 
the  Newmarket  races  into  my  care,  very  politely  sent  to 
me  the  money  I  had  paid  for  him  during  his  absence. 

This,  with  the  addition,  procured  by  the  sale  of  a 
few  articles  of  dress,  enabled  me  to  pursue  my  journey 
to  London.  I  arrived  there,  went  to  see  the  play  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  and  as  I  was  returning  from  it,  was  ac- 
costed by  a  gentleman,  who  inquired  if  my  name  was 
Fennell;  to  which,  I  having  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
lie  informed  me  that  he  was  sorry  his  introduction  to 
me  was  of  so  unpleasant  a  nature,  but  he  had  a  writ 
against  me,  and  would  be  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
my  company  to  supper  at  his  house:  I  accepted  the  m- 
vitation,  and  attended  him.  I  found  it  to  be  one  of 
those  private  prisons,  called  spunging  houses,  where 
the  unfortunate  are  permitted  to  stay  so  long  as  they 
have  any  money,  but  on  the  slightest  intimation  to  the 
contrary,  are  advised  to  look  out  for  other  lodgings, 
where  the  government  provides  residence;  but  where 
they  may  board  themselves  if  they  can.  However,  these 
spunging  houses  are  of  some  use  to  certain  persons, 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  going  to  jail  before 
they  shall  have  setded  their  business:  they  are  of  differ- 
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cnt  ranks,  corresponding  to  the  supposed  pecuniarj- 
abilities  of  the  captive,  and  accordingly,  the  officers  are 
selected  by  the  plaintiffs.  In  these  houses,  as  at  the  cof- 
fec-houses^  you  may  live  (if  you  have  money)  at  any 
rate  you  please,  and  in  any  style:  in  tliesc  houses  have 
been  many  of  the  first  rank  in  England,  and  some, 
whose  names  I  forbear  to  mention,  of  as  great  rank  in 
France. 

I  remained  but  till  I  had  procured  bail, .  for  which,  ^ 
I  was  indebted  to  George  Fennell  and  John  Amaud, 
and  then  took  lodgings  with  Mr.  Heddington,  a  taylor, 
in  Arundel-street,  Strand.  Seeking,  as  is  customary  with 
men  wanting  money,  for  some  employment,  I  went  to 
Richmond,  about  ten  miles  from  London,  and  made  an 
engagement  with  Mr.  Piu-sons,  then  acting  as  deputy 
manager  for  Mr.  Wynn,  for  ten  guineas  per  night.  Mr. 
Wynn  was  a  young  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune, 
and  accomplishments;  what  but  the  cacoethes  of  go- 
verning something,  could  have  induced  him  to  have  con- 
cerned himself  witli  the  theatre,  I  know  not;  nor  is  it 
my  duty  to  inquire.     I  played  my  three  nights,  and 
took  my  benefit.  Here  I  had  the  first  acquainUmce  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett:  here  too,  I  was  first  introduced 
to  that  vehicle  of  dubious  ctoracteristics,  Anthony  Pas- 
quin,  esq.   whose  abilities  I  had  been  before  acquainted 
with,  somewhat  to  the  irritation  of  private  feeling.  I  had 
not  before  estimated  the  value  of  prostituted  pens;  they 
beingan  article  I  never  wished  to  deal  in,  I  had  notattend- 
ed  the  market.  It  is  true,  that  when  I  first  appeared  in 
London,  a  number  of  these  hireling  scribblers  had  the 
impudence  to  call  on  me,  recommending  what  they  call- 
ed puffs  in  the  public  papers,  bringing  them  ulieady 
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prepared.  I  pitied  the  necessities  of  genius,  and  paid 
them  for  their  intended  services,  to  me,  or  to  them- 
selves; but  their  productions  were  committed  to  the 
flames. 

Anthony  Pasquin  (Williams)  had  lampooned  me 
in  his  Children  of  Thespis.     Thinking,  perhaps,  that 
I  was  now  a  rising  young  man,  and  knowing  tliat  I  was 
receiving  ten  guineas  per  night,  he  sought,  and  procu- 
red,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  an  interview  with 
me:  it  was  after  the  play,  and  being  late,  I  prayed  excuse 
for  that  evening,  and  invited  his  company  at  break- 
fast the  next  moniing:  he  came,  and  after  our  repast, 
he  requested  me  to  change  a  light  guinea  which  he  had 
for  a  good  one.  The  question  appalled  me.  The  high- 
toned  nature  of  my  education,  had  taught  me  that  de- 
ceit of  any  feature  was  infamous,  and  that  the  bearing 
in  my  pocket  a  light  guinea,  was  a  crime  almost  equal 
to  the  keeping  a  counterfeit  note,  intended  to  be  passed 
I  therefore  told  him,  that  if  he  wanted  a  guinea,  I  would 
give  him  one;  but  begged  that  he  would  not  insist  on 
my  receiving  the  other  in  cxcliange.    It  was  done  ac- 
cordingly.    But  from  that  moment,   the  character  of 
Mr.  Williams  was  impressed  on  my  mind  witli  no 
very  favourable  stamp,  nor  had  my  future  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  any  invitation  to  remove  iu  I  admi- 
red his  abilities  and  genius,  but  I  despised  their  con- 
stant deviation  from  principle:  he   seemed  to  me  to 
have  no  cynosure  to  which  he  could  direct  his  neigh- 
bouring ttlenis;   but  instead  of  a  north  star  of  inte- 
grity, he  had  adopted  the  meteor  of  the  day  for  his 
compass,  and  sailed  by  that.  With  a  natural  or  acquired 
bias  toward^  monarchy,  liis  eccentricity  would  drive 
him  into  an  elipse,  when  on  his  return  towards  his  rota- 
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lory  centre,  he  would  appear  as  a  comet  perplexmg 
monarchs. 

He  was  extremely  slovenly  in  his  dress,  not  al- 
together from  necessity  I  think,  partly  perhaps  from 
indolence,  and  pardy,  from  the  extravagances  of  ge- 
nius, which  adopt  peculiarities  of  one  nature  or  an- 
other, to  induce  people  to  remark  ^^that  is  Mr.  so 
and  so,"  this  is  the  celebrated  such  a  one.  See.  So 
&r,  however,  was  Anthony  Pasquin's  equipment  firom 
agreeing  with  my  feelings,  diat  I  never  was  in  his  com- 
pany without  a  dread  of  being  seen  with  him;  not 
because  I  did  not  relish  his  society,  but  because  the 
majority  of  my  companions,  not  knowing  him,  migbt 
have  supposed  that  I  associated  with  unworthy  cha- 
racters. 

I  never  could  account  for  that  negligence  of  dressj 
real  or  apparent,  which  has  characterised  so  many  of  our 
nen  of  genius.  I  can,  from  my  own  practice,  reconcile 
the  wish  to  be  perfectly  disincumbered  in  summer, 
when  engaged  on  subjects  of  importance;  I  can  recon- 
cile the  wish  to  be  warm  in  winter,  and  the  wearing  of 
any  old  great  coat  that  will  keep  me  so — at  home.    But 
there  is  a  duty  required  of  us  from  our  fellow  creatures 
in  general,  and  claimed  as  an  essential  one  by  our  friends, 
that  we  should  give  them  no  pain  if  possible.  As  a  man 
I  might  be  welcome  to  an  acquaintance;  my  dress  and 
person  being  indecent,  indelicate,  and  dirty,  must  ne- 
cessarily estrange  that  welcome:  I  give  him  pain:  I  dis- 
tress  him  and  his  company,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  if  my 
conduct  or  conversation  had  deviated  from  propriety. 
Where  is  my  right  to  do  so?  1  can  have  none.  If  I  can- 
not or  will  not  subscribe  to  the  common  rules  of  socie* 
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ty,  I  ought  not  to  enter  into  it  to  disturb  the  picasiires 
of  tiiat  society,  which  must  ncccssarilj-  be  abridged  by 
indiscreet  deportment. 

Enough  of  this  for  the  present.  I  had  an  after  ac- 
quaimiincc  with  Anthony  Pascjuin  in  Newyork,  of  which 
I  may  say  something  hy  and  by.  ,^_^^ 

I  had  fuiniled  my  engagement  in  Richmond,  when? 
Miss  Collins,  now  Mrs.  Woodfiill,  an  amiable  young  I 

»bdy,  rendered  more  amiable  by  her  iiffectionate  atten-  I 
tioiis  to  an  aged  mother,  requested  me  to  remain  tlierc   \ 
to  perform  for  her  benefit — I  consented;  but  a  difficulty    | 
arose  about  the  play,  and  during  the  discussion  respect-    I 
ing  it,  I  observed  that  I  would  write  one  if  she_iiaH]li 
give  mc  a  subject.  The  oTiseTvation  was  made  jokingly, 
but  being  taken  seriously,  I  felt  myself  bound  in  honour 
to  prosecute  what  I  had  offered.  She  then  pointed  to  a 
print  in  the  room,  much  esteemed  at  that  time,  called 
I     ^indor  and  CJara,  and  demanded  if  that  subject  would 
suit  me:  I  replied,  yes,  and  that  I  would  have  the  play 
ready  for  rehearsal  on  the  Monday  following.  This  con- 
versation took  place  on  a  Thursday  afternoon:    I  went 
home,  beg£^i_tj{e_gla^j_fi^riif  hed  it,  and  had  all  tlie  parts 
ready  for  delivery  on  the  Monday  following;  they  were 
delivered;  and  theplay  was  performed  for  miss  CoUins's  - 
benefit,  and  two  successive  ones,  in  the  course  of  eigh- 
teen days  from  the  time  it  was  first  proposed.     It  was 
originally  only  in  three  acts;  1  afterwards  altered  it,  made,    t 
it  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  andjgublished  Jt  mj^m^on.    ' 
It  has  since  been  played  on  several  theatres.  Mr.  Prig- 
morc  once  cngaptd  iu  localizing  it  for  his  own  Ijeacfil 
j^_Philadelphiu.  aiid {jM\;£_k_adiBer^ nt  title.  I^ afterwards 
j^Ilcredit  myself,  and  it  was  played  in  Boston  fpr'^ifr.    \ 
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Dykcs\s  benefit;  when  Mrs.  Woodham,  in  Clara,  per- 
1    formed  to  admiration:  Mr.  Bernard,  and  Mr.  Dykes,  in 
I   the  respective  parts  of  Firelock,  and  Truddlc,  afibrded 
i   much  amusement,  and  the  whole  was  well  received. 
^       During  this  season  at  Richmond,  I  indulged  a 
strange  caprice,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  some  wild 
theoretic  philosopher,  whose  works  I  had  been  reading. 
It  was,  entirely  to  desist  from  the  use  of  animal  food  of 
any  nature  whatever.  I  did  so,  and  persevered  in  living 
on  vegetables  for  six  weeks,  after  which  time,  having 
walked  from  lUchmond  to  London,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles,  I  fancied  that  I  felt  unusually  fatigued,  and 
having  accidentally  arrived  at  the  place  of  my  destina- 
tion, at  the  moment  that  a  nice  beefsteak  with  oyster 
sauce  was  smoking  on  the  table,  my  resolution  melted 
like  ice  before  the  sun,  and  being  tempted,  I  did  eat. 

I  was  in  the  habit,  at  this  period  of  my  life,  of  walk- 
ing very  much,  a  habit  to  which  my  father  had  accus- 
tomed me  in  my  infancy,  and  to  which  he  was  himself 
greatly  attached.  I  remember  attending  him  on  foot, 
from  London  to  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  which  distance  we  generally  overcame  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  when  I  was  but  about  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Having  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
walking  in  my  infancy,  I  derived  a  pleasure  from  the 
exercise  when  adult;  but  finding,  on  the  above  mention- 
ed occasion,  that  ten  miles  had  fatigued  me,  I  imputed 
it  to  the  want  of  bodily  strength,  in  consequence  of  my 
relinquishment  of  animal  food:  at  the  same  time,  I  could 
not  help  observing  that  my  intellectual  faculties  were 
benefited  bv  the  abstinenre. 
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On  the  last  evening  of  my  engagement  at  Rich- 
mond, instead  of  the  play  originally  intended,  Mr. 
Wynn  and  Mr.  Parsons,  proposed  to  me  the  charac- 
ter of  George  Barnwell.  The  proposal  was  made  af- 
ter my  performance  (as  I  think)  on  the  Wednesday 
evening.  I  had  never  studied  the  character,  and  had  en- 
gaged to  attend  the  performances  at  lord  Barry more's 
private  theatre  in  London,  on  the  evening  immediately 
following.  I  admitted,  consented  to  the  change.  The 
play  of  George  Barnwell  was  consequently  advertised. 
I  attended  the  reading  of  it  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
during  my  walk  to  London,  studied  it  generally.  I  at- 
tended the  performances  wherein  lord  Barrymorc  per- 
formed Scrub:  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  lord  Barrj'more 
had  chosen  on  this  and  all  other  occasions,  the  character 
of  a  gentleman^  as  more  consonant  to  his  rank^  although 
the  one  he  selected  might  be  more  congenial  to  his  habits, 
and  that  the  prince  of  Wales  might  never  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  declaring,  that  he  was  happy  to  have  re- 
ceived  an  invitation  to  come  behind  the  scenes,  because 
he  was  tired  of  the  company  he  had  been  before  with. 

At  this  theatre  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  be- 
fore mentioned  respected  friend,  lord  Belgrave,  and  of 
joining  the  society  of  three  elegant  females,  old  ac- 
quaintances, of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  fully  hereafter. 

The  performers  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  ama- 
teurs principally,  among  whom  was  captain  Wathen, 
whom  I  had  liad  the  pleasure  of  knowing  at  Chatham-^ 
this  gentleman  afterwards  condescended  to  dispute  with 
Anthony  Pasquin,  and  by  a  series  of  events,  common  to 
the  frailty  of  mortality^  suffered  the  horses  of  his  phae- 
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ton  to  convey  him  to  the  boards  of  a  regularly  establisli- 
cd  theatre. 

The  amusements  (heterogeneous  as  they  were)  of  the 
evening  having  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  I  return- 
ed to  my  lodgings,  and  the  next  morning  early,  set  oiF 
on  foot  for  Richmond;  rehearsed,  and  played  the  part  of 
Barnwell  in  the  evening. 

The  following  fall  and  winter  were  passed  in  a  va- 

rriety  of  occupations.  I  added  two  scenes  to  the  come- 
dy of  Lindor  and  Clara,  employed  myself  in  the  study 
of  electncltyrani  performed  several  remarkable  cures 
by  it  on  children:  I  restored  to  one  female  child  the 
use  of  both  legs  which  she  had  entirely  lost  by  debility, 
and  to  another  the  use  of  an  arm,  also  so  lost.  My  fa- 
ther had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  left  foot,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  his  leg  had  shrunk  con- 
siderably; I  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  it  to  par- 
tial ser^'ice,  during  the  time  he  could  visit  me,  and  have 
little  doubt  that  I  should  have  succeeded  effectually, 
had  he  been  able  to  continue  the  operation. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
a  Swiss  gentleman,  by  name  Christin,  secretary  to  M. 
de  Calonne;  we  visited  each  other  frequently.  He  had 
a  brother,  of  the  house  of  Christin  and  Co.  in  London. 
I  was  informed  of  an  occurrence,  which  I  think  w^orth 
relating.  A  correspondent  of  the  house  had  written  to 
Mr.  Christin,  a  request  that  he  would  purchase  for  him 
a  lottery  ticket,  and  retain  it  in  his  hands,  sending  only 
the  number  of  the  ticket.  This  was  done;  and  the  ticket, 
the  number  of  wTiich  was  sent,  was  afterwards  drawn  a 
prize  of  four  thousand  pounds;  but  Mr.  Christin,  on 
examining  the  ticket  he  had  tlie  charge  of,  found  that 
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the  clerk  had  made  a  mistake  in  copying  one  of  the 
figures,  and  the  ticket  he  had  in  his  possession  was,  on 
examination,  found  to  be  a  blank.  He  immediately  re- 
quested tliat  the  mistake  might  not  be  mentioned,  but 
that  the  four  thousand  i>ounds  should  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  his  correspondent,  saying,  that  he  would  ra- 
ther pay  the  sum,  large  as  it  was,  than  that  the  least 
suspicion  should  be  attached  to  the  integrity  or  cor- 
rectness of  the  house — he  accordingly  paid  it  in  silent 
honour. 

I  was  frequently  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Calonne,  but 
as  nothing  of  an  interesting  nature  occurred,  excepting 
the  perpetual  kindness  of  Mr.  Christin,  attended  with 
the  renewal  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  my  friend  Carr, 
I  will  pass  over  the  succeeding  winter  with  the  follow- 
ing anecdotes. 

During  my  stay  of  leisure  at  Richmond,  I  began  a 
work  of  a  most  extensive  nature,  the  arrangement  of 
every  thing  that  had  been  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  poetry  or  prose,  in  alphabetical  order,  under 
its  respective  head,  embracing  as  well  the  major  and  the 
minor  poets,  as  the  works  of  tlie  moralists,  the  histori- 
an, and  the  orator.  The  enterprise  pleased  me  for  a  while, 
but  it  was  always  my  fate  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end, 
entering  in  a  grand  style,  and  exiting  in  a  little  one.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  I  purchased  (having 
them  made  for  the  purpose)  large  ruled  blank  books, 
with  Russia  binding  of  red  and  green  morocco,  at  the 
expense  of  four  guineas  each,  uUending  to  form  for  my- 
self an  elegant  library  of  my  own  compilation;  but,  alas! 
the  occasional  labour  of  a  few  weeks  soon  convinced 
me  of  the  immense  number  of  books  I  should  have  to 
purchase  before  I  could  accomplish  one  fourth  of  my 
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plan.  itca&DiJ  entered  into  dispute  with  Caprice,  and 
considcral)Iy  retarded  her  operations;  the  latter,  con- 
tinually teazed  and  perplexed  by  the  former,  at  last  dc- 
livcred  up  her  claim  to  the  sovereignty  over  my  mind, 
quitted  the  field,  resigned  her  employment  and  com- 
mission, and  Reason  became  despotic*  But  as  political 
despotism  seldom  exists  long  without  internal  convul- 
sions,  so  were  there  in  my  empire  conspiracies  in  abun- 
dance.  T'o  strengthen  her  cause,  Caprice  enlisted  un- 
der her  banners,  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  bene- 
volence, and  charily;  and  thus  armed,  obliged  me  to 
sally  forth  like  a  Don  Quixotte  in  search  of  adventures. 
The  eoscursions  which  followed  this  system  of  amuse- 
ment were  generally  undertaken  upon  the  ensuing  prin- 
ciples. When  I  found  my  purse  H'as  getting  low,  and 
I  could  no  longer  support  the  expenses  of  the  metropo- 
lis, I  generally  observed  to  my  friends  that  I  was  going 
into  the  country  on  a  visit,  and  putting  a  cliange  of 
linen  in  my  pocket,  I  set  off  on  my  expedition,  which 
Icalled  "misery  hunting" — I  went  on  foot,  without  any 
determination  whither  I  should  go,  but  suffering  my- 
self  to  be  directed  by  cliancc  on  all  occasions.  On  these 
excursions  I  made  it  my  rule  never  to  pass  an  object  of 
distress,  without  affording  some  relief,  if  possible.  I  w-an- 
dered  across  the  country,  avoiding  public  roads  as  much 
as  I  could,  that  I  might  make  myself  more  acquainted 
with  the  soil,  manners,  customs,  and  agricultural  prac- 
tices of  the  inhabitants;  and  that  I  might  save  all  I  could, 
I  generally  provided  myself  at  some  village,  with  two  or 
three  pennyworth  of  gingerbread,  and  carrying  always 
with  me  a  pocket  cup,  I  was  accustomed  to  look  for 
the  pleasantest  rill,  and  there  sit  down  contentedly,  and 
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take  my  sober  meal.  These  excursions,  which  general- 
ly lasted  so  long  as  my  money  would  hold  out,  afforded 
me  much  sincere  amusement,  as  well  as  many  opportu- 
nities of  doing  good.  To  enumerate  the  whole  would 
but  add  to  the  tediousness  of  the  work;  I  shall  select, 
therefore,  for  the  present  only  a  few;  and  first,  one  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  hereafter,  as  an  instance 
of  the  most  exalted  gratitude  in  the  object  of  my  at- 
tention. 

I  was  very  much  fatigued  one  evening,  when  walk- 
ing across  the  fields  I  approached  Dartfprd,  a  town 
about  fifteen  miles  from  London,  where  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  where  I  intended  to  put  up  for  the  night 
Hastening  my  steps  that  I  might  arrive  there  before 
dark,  I  overtook  a  poor  woman,  with  four  or  five  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  in  her  arms,  M'hcn  the  following 
conversation  ensued:  I  do  not  recollect  the  woman^s 
name.     I  shall  call  her  Marv. 

Fn  My  good  woman,  you  appear  fatigued  and  dis- 
tressed* 

Mary.  I  am  indeed^  sir,  both. 

F.  Can  I  assist  or  relieve  vou? 

M.  Alas!  sir,  I  know  not. 

F.  What  is  your  situation?  What  b  the  cause  of 
your  distress? 

M.  I  have  been  with  my  children  a  long  way  to  get 
a  small  allowance  from  the  parish  officers,  which^I  have 
a  right  to  during  my  husband's  absence,  and  could  not 
obtain  it. 

F.  What  is  your  husband? 

M.  A  sailor,  sir.  He  has  been  absent  a  long  time, 
and  they  say  he  may  be  dead,  and  if  so  I  cannot  expect 
any  more  from  his  wages. 
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jR  Where  do  you  live? 

M.  AtDartford. 

F.  I  am  going  there.  Do  you  know  Mr,  Whar- 
ton, of  the  Bull  inn? 

M.  Yes,  sir,  very  welL 

F.  I  shall  put  up  there  this  night.  Do  you  think  he 
tirould  speak  favourably  of  you? 

M.  I  am  sure,  sir,  he  cannot  speak  otherwise. 

jP.  What  would  you  wish?  What  employment  arc 
you  capable  of? 

M.  I  should  like  to  keep  a  cook's  shop. 

jP.  Then  call  on  me  at  Mr.  Wliarton's  about  au 
hour  after  I  arrive  there,  and  if  I  find  he  gives  you  a 
good  character,  I  will  provide  for  you. 

M.  May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  sir. 

I  had  taken  a  wearied  infant  from  her  right  hand, 
and  carried  her  in  my  arms  during  the  above  conversa- 
tion; and  I  felt  more  proud  in  so  doing  in  the  environs 
of  Dartford,  than  in  taking  the  dauphin  by  the  hand  in 
the  palace  of  Versailles.  After  having  placed  the  infant 
on  hei  feet,  and  distributed  some  small  money  for  im- 
mediate refreshment,  I  left  them  and  went  to  the  Bull 
inn. 

I  saw  Mr.  Wharton,  who  gave  Mary  an  excellent 
character  for  industry,  sobriet}%  and  perseverance;  and 
on  my  asking  him  if  there  were  no  unfavourable  traits 
in  her  disposition,  he  observed  he  knew  of  none,  unless 
it  could  be  said  to  be  a  fault  in  her  to  endeavour  to 
educate  her  children  in  a  style  beyond  her  present 
means. 

Mary  came;  I  gave  her  two  guineas,  which  she  re- 
luctantly took,  saying  it  was  more  than  was  immediate- 
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ly  necessary;  and  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Wharton  to  give 
her  a  guinea  a  week,  so  long  as  rff£  continued  to  be- 
have well,  and  assistance  should  r^^ih  necessary. 

About  two  months  afterwards  Mr,  Wharton  drew 
on  me  for  seven  guineas,  informing  me  that  Mary  and 
her  children  were  doing  well,  and  would  require  no  fur- 
ther aid  from  me. 

Here,  according  to  chronological  conciseness,  the 
story  should  be  broken  off;  but  the  feeling  reader  may 
be  interested  in  the  result,  and  therefore  I  will  conclude 
it  here. 

In  the  year  1792,  when  I  was  to  be  married,  part  of 
my  father's  family,  my  intended  wife's  family,  with 

;  myself,  met  to  dine  at  the  Bull  inn,  Dartford,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  introduction.  When  wc  were  about 
to  depart,  I  called  for  the  bill.  Mr.  ^Vharton  brought 
it  himself.  As  I  was  preparing  to  pay,  he  presented 
the  bill  to  me,  saying,  "  You  have  nothing  to  pay,  sir; 
the  balance  is  in  your  favour."  I  was  astonished.  On 
my  inquiring  how  that  could  be,  he  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  remember*  setting  up  a  poor  woman  in  a  cook's 

*  shop  about  two  years  before;  to  which  I,  on  recollec- 
tion, replied  yes.  He  then  informed  me  that  she  had 
succeeded  very  greatly,  and  had  some  time  since  paid 
him  for  me  the  seven  guineas  he  had  delivered  to  her, 
and  the  two  I  had  given  her,  with  a  thousand  thanks 
and  blessings,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  she 
knew  I  desired  not  the  repayment;  but  she  put  them 
into  my  hands  that  I  might  effect  with  it  as  much  good 
to  anotlicr  poor  widow  and  her  children  as  I  had  done 
to  herself  and  her's. 
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In  one  of  tlicse  rambles  through  the  counties  of  Kent, 


Essex,  and  Sus's^^.  I  found  myself,  one  morning, 
after  having  paid  ^ff  my  breakfast  and  board,  about 
seventy-six  miles  from  London,  with  only  eighteen 
pence  in  my  pocket:  however  I  started  boldly;  dined  by 
the  side  of  a  bubbling  brook  of  excellent  water,  on  two 
pennyworth  of  parliament  cake,  and  had  accomplished 
al>out  thirtv-six  miles,  when  I  was  overtaken  in  an  un- 
known  by-road,  by  a  dark  night  and  a  most  violent 
storm.  After  encountering  it  for  some  time,  I  put  up 
for  shelter  under  a  yew  tree,  where  I  had  not  remained 
long  before  I  lieard  a  carriage.  It  advanced,  and  ^vas 
passing  me,  when  I  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  next 
village.  The  coachman,  not  having  seen  nae,  seemed 
startled,  and  supposing  me,  perhaps,  to  be  a  concealed 
highwayman  or  footpad,  he  whipped  his  horses,  and  it 
was  not  till  I  had  called  to  him  a  second  time,  when  he 
had  drove  to  a  considerable  distance,  that  I  received  the 
answer,  "  four  miles."  Four  miles!  "  diinks  I  to  my- 
self," four  miles  from  a  village!  and  I  here,  alone  in  a 
dark  night,  in  a  violent  storm,  under  a  yew  tree,  which 
can  no  longer  shelter  me  from  the  rain,  in  an  unknown 
place,  and  in  that  place  occupying  the  most  dangerous 
situation  I  could  be  in  from  the  lightning!  I  summoned 
up  my  resolution,  and  determined  to  pursue  any  track 
I  could  find.  I  waded  through  the  mud  for  some  dis- 
tance, in  a  most  weary  and  disconsolate  condition,  till 
at  last  I  was  gratified  with  the  odour  of  a  hay  field.  I 
smelt  and  felt  my  way  to  it,  and,  entering  it,  found  the 
hay  in  large  cocks.  I  approached  one  of  them,  and, 
taking  from  the  top  as  much  hay  as  I  could  grasp,  ^I  laid 
myself  down  and  covered  myself  with  it,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  fell  fast  asleep.  In  this  state  I  remained  fill 
about  three  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  roused  by  a 
complete  drenching.  I  got  up,  and  thought  I  might  as 
well  walk  as  lie  in  the  wet.  I  searched  for  a  bam^ 
where  I  might  lie  till  daybreak.  I  found  one,  and  in  it 
a  cart.  I  mounted,  with  the  hope  of  at  least  lying  on  a 
dry  floor,  but  was  no  sooner  in  it  than  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  it,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  load  it  had  borne  the  day 
before.  I  then  searched  about,  and  in  the  corner  found 
some  dry  straw,  on  which  I  reposed  my  limbs,  in  a 
kind  of  dog's  sleep  till  daybreak.  I  arose,  dirty,  hun- 
gry, thirsty,  and  fatigued.  I  had  made  no  further  en- 
croachment on  my  eighteen  pence  the  day  before  than 
twopence,  and  I  now  determined  to  have  a  good  hearty 
breakfast,  clean  my  person  and  my  clothes,  and  trust 
to  Providence  and  my  own  exertions  for  taking  me 
through  the  forty  miles  of  that  day.  This,  I  thought, 
could  be  best  accomplished  at  a  barber's.  On  my  ar- 
rival at  the  village,  I  sought  and  found  a  barber's  shop. 
I  told  the  owner  of  it  a  plain  tale,  to  account  for  my 
dirty  appearance  in  such  good  clothes,  and  he  told  me 
I  might  have  every  accommodation  his  house  could  af- 
ford; and  so  I  found  it;  for  having  a  change  of  linen  in 
my  pocket,  I  was  very  shortly  completely  restored,  and 
a  very  reviving  breakfast,  which  his  wife  gave  me,  pre- 
pared mc  for  my  day's  journey.  The  whole  expense 
was  only  one  shilling,  wanting  a  halfpenny,  so  that  I 
had  fourpence  halfpenny  left,  to  bear  my  expenses  forty 
miles.  I  walked  on;  but  now,  instead  of  rambling 
over  fields  and  cross  ways,  I  took  the  most  direct  roajl 
to  London,  I  passed  through  a  town  wherein  there  was 
a  great  fair",  but  only  stopped  to  buy  twopenny  worth 
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ol  gingerbread.     I  had  proceeded  on  about  six  miks 
from  the  town,  when  I  overtook  a  young  woman,  Bpfm- 
rently  in  great  distress.     I  addressed  her  by  observing 
on  the  cause  of  the  address,  and  asked  her  if  she  wish- 
ed assistance.  She  sdd  she  did  indeed,  in  getting  home, 
and  coukL  she  dare,  she  would  request  it.  I  offered  mine, 
entreating  her  to  tell  me  what  had  happened.     She  in- 
formed me  that  she  had  set  off  in  a  light  cart,  with 
her  brother  that  morning,  to  go  to  a  fair,  and  had 
been  thrown  out,  but  not  feeling  much  hurt  at  the  mo« 
knent,  she  had  persuaded  her  brother  to  go  on,  and  suf- 
fer her  to  walk  home;  but  that  she  now  began  to  fisd 
excessive  pain  and  faintness.     On  inquiry  I  found  tfait 
she  had  not  long  been  married,  and  lived  about  tlute 
miles  off  the  main  road,  where  I  had  overtaken  her, 
but,  said  she,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  assist  me 
to  a  house  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  I  can  thence  get 
a  conveyance  to  my  own  house,  for  many  of  our  neigh- 
hours'  wagons  pass  it.    After  having  entered  the  fields, 
to  accomplish  this  mile  by  the  nearest  path,  she  com^ 
plained  of  being  very  faint,  and  requested  I  would  per- 
mit her  to  sit,  and,  if  possible,  procure  her  a  little  water 
in  a  leaf  from  the  stream  at  a  little  distance  from  us.  I 
seated  her  and  left  her;  but  what  was  her  surprise  on 
seeing  me  return  with  a  little  silver  cup  in  one  hand 
and  some  gingerbread  in  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  other. 
She  expressed  surprise,  apparently  mingled  with  fear, 
lest  I  should  prove  a  magician.     I  relieved  her  fears, 
by  informing  her  of  what  I  have  before  related  to  the 
reader.     Having  drank  the  water  and  cat  the  ginger- 
bread, she  felt  revived,  arid  we  proceeded  till,  after  fre- 
quent pauses,  we  arrived  at  the  farm-house,  where  she 
introducing  me,  related  all  the  circumstances.     I  was 
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heartily  welcomed,  though  I  fancied  at  first  that  I  pci  - 
ccived  what  the  country  people  call  a  "  wonderment"  on 
the  countenances  of  the  honest  farmers  at  my  conduct. 
They  asked  me  if  I  had  dined,  to  which  question  I  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  adding  such  observations  as  I 
thought  necessary  to  reconcile  myself  to  them.  The  cloth 
was  immediately  laid,  and  a  most  excellent  mutton  pye 
and  other  articles  were  produced,  on  which  I  fed  voraci- 
ously, and  potently  imbibed  tlie  sparkling  cider.  I  had 
scarcely  finished  a  most  welcome  refreshment,  when  a 
wagon  appeared  iii  sight,  which  was  stopped,  and  my 
young  protegee  comfortably  placed  in  it.  She  bade  me 
adieu  w*ith  a  thankful  heart.  I  took  another  glass  with 
the  jolly  farmer,  and  proceeded,  well  revivified,  to  the 
completion  of  my  journey.  Having  at  last,  pretty  late  in 
the  evening,  arrived  at  my  uncle  George  Fennell's  in 
Westminster,  near  my  own  lodgings,  I  entered  his 
drawing-room,  and  having  seated  myself  in  an  arm 
chair,  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slept  for  three  hours,  when 
my  cousins  roused  me  and  sent  me  to  my  lodgings, 
where  I  was  confined  for  three  or  four  days,  having 
walked  near  eighty  miles  in  thirty-six  hours,  without 
regular  sleep. 

I  could  enumerate  a  thousand  occurrences  of  a 
similar  nature,  that  my  wildness  led  me  into  occasion- 
ally, during  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  But  from 
the  fear  of  trifling  with  the  reader  I  shall  omit  them, 
selecting  only  a  few;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
these  rambles  were  not  altogether  useless  to  myself:  they 
introduced  me  to  farmers  of  every  degree;  during  them 
I  visited  every  curious  garden,  castle,  or  building  that 
came  within  my  reach;  amveFsed  freely  with  the  low^r 
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orders  of  people,  from  whom  I  learnt  what  the  proud 
would  never  have  taught  me,  the  essential  principles  of 
humanity. 

I  set  off  one  morning  with  an  intention  of  walkmg 
from  London  to  Rochester,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles; 
but  having  wandered  in  my  usual  way  from  my  direct 
road>  I  found  myself  at  dusk  six  miles  from  my  father's 
house.  But  I  will  stop  the  thread  of  my  story,  to  relate 
the  first  cause  of  my  wandering.  I  had  beeome  pretQr 
fiuniliar  with  a  beggar,  who  had  for  a  Jong  time  kept 
his  station  on  a  bridge  near  London,  on  the  Kent  road, 
which  I  frequently  passed  over.  I  had  heard  that  he 
had  lent  a  person,  who  had  been  formerly  very  liberal 
to  him,  but  who  had  latterly  become  unfortunate,  twen- 
ty pounds,  and  that  he  possessed  a  very  comfortable 
house,  well  fumibhed,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road, 
and  as  I  was  passing  him  I  was  struck  with  a  desire  to 
see  it — and  sure  enough,  there  it  stood,  a  neat,  snug 
mansion,  with  necessar}'^  appliances^  and  comfortably 
supplied  with  decent  children.  I  did  not  enter  it,  but 
concluded  from  the  external  appearance  of  it,  that  beg- 
ging  was  a  good  trade.  I  had  before  heard  a  story  which 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  ^vas  a  true  one,  because 
my  father  assured  me  I  might  give  it  credit — it  was  as 
follows: 

A  beggar  in  Portsmouth,  Eng.  had  for  a  long  time 
attracted  the  benevolent  notice  of  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
who  had  frequently  in  passing  presented  him  with  a 
shilling;  the  captain's  donations  were  after  that  reduced 
to  sixpence,  and  thence  to  a  few  pence,  and  latterly  to 
nothing.  The  beggar  observed  the  difference,  and  took 
an  opportunity  one  morning,  when  no  other  person  was 
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present,  of  inquiring  the  cause  of  such  a  diminution  ol 
charity;  the  captain  replied  frankly,  thiat  his  wishes  to 
serve  the  beggar  were  as  warm  as  ever,  but  that  he  had 
been  reduced,  and  had  become  poor.  The  beggar  watch- 
ing  his  opportunity^  placed  a  card  in  the  captain's  hand, 
requesting  him  to  attend  its  addix'ss  on  the  morrow  at  the 
dinner  hour.  The  captain  attended;  he  there  was  re- 
ceived by  a  person  genteelly  liabited,  in  a  comfortable 
house,  who  introduced  himself  as  the  one  who  had  been 
so  often  indebted  to  the  captain's  bounty.  The  hero  of 
the  story  then  observed,  that  he  had  invited  him  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  him  to  his  daughter,  whom,  if 
mutual  affection  should  be  inspired,  he  would  give  on 
marriage  ten  thousand  pounds. — They  were  introduced, 
loved,  and  married. 

Being,  in  consequence  of  this  and  other  deviations 
from  the  road,  benighted,  I  endeavoured  to  get  lodgings 
at  a  tavern,  about  six  miles  from  Rochester;  but  the 
landlord  informed  me  that  he  had  not  a  spare  bed.  I 
then  recollected  that  the  mother  of  the  three  young  la- 
dies, whom  I  mentioned  having  met  at  lord  Barry- 
more's  theatre,  lived  somewhere  near,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road.  Having  arrived  at  the  house  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  guide,  I  knocked  at  the  door;  which, 
however,  it  being  dark,  was  not  opened;  but  a  window 
over  the  door  being  thrown  up,  I  was  asked  who  was 
there,  and  on  my  informing  them,  was  told  that  they 
would  be  happy  to  sec  me,  but  that  their  mother  not  being 
at  home,  they  feared  some  impropriety  in  letting  nie  in: 
however,  I  prevailed  at  last,  and  gained  admittance. 
What  female  ever  refused  shelter  to  the  benighted  tra- 
veller? The  mother  returned  home  the  next  morning. 


and  having  welcomed  me,  requested  me  to  '»bw:t 
few  days— I  conscEittd.  Here  I  remained  a  week^ 
ploying  myself  in  the  delightful  amusement  of  i 
culture,  aided  by  the  three  daug'hters,  from  whose  de- 
licate hands  I  took  the  ruder  occupations,  and  imagined 
mywrlf  in  Paradise  while  so  doing.  But  from  the  full 
blown  flower  of  happiness  we  reap,  when  its  beauties 
are  puffed  away,  the  seeds  of  pain.  We  foster  the  bud; 
we  admire  the  blossom;  and  the  perfect  expansion  is 
the  object  of  admiration.  But  there  is  a  to-morrow, 
when  we  shall  see  it  shorn  of  its  honours;  wdien  every 
fostering  care  will  be  of  no  use;  when  admiration  must 
cease,  and  we  shall  only  wonder  at  yesterday's  adon- 
tion.  In  the  enjoyment  of  present  felicity,  man  gene- 
rally banishes  all  idea  of  an  end  to  it,  lest  the  fear  of  a 
termination  should  lessen  his  present  happiness:  he 
docs  not  think  that  it  is,  but  he  will  not  reflect  that  it  is 
not  lasting.  Nature  gives  us  a  summer,  but  assures  us 
of  a  winter;  we  are  taught  to  bear  with  inclemencies, 
under  similar  assurances  of  a  returning  summer.  I  fch 
myself  happy,  and  would  not  indulge  a  thought  of  de- 
parture. Like  a  peasant  descending  pleasantly,  for  the 
first  time,  from  his  mountain  home,  without  calcula- 
ting the  labour  of  return,  I  had  never  contemplated  tbr 
struggles  I  should  have  to  encounter  in  leaving  Uua 
amiable  femily. — But  my  departure  was  ncccssarj-;  and 
I  withdrew. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  season,  Mr.  L.<rwis, 
deputy  manager  of  the  Covcnt  Garden  theatre,  cuUcd 
tm  me,  and  asked  me  if  1  would  pla>  Othello  ooe  nigfat 
for  the  manager,  and  take  another  for  my  own  beoefit 
<sa  paying  charges     thev  were  then  but  sixty  guineas. 


1  consented,  and  peifonned  accordingly:  iXii  '^tiks^ 
an  acceptable  replenishment  to  an  almost  empty  purse, 
which  had  only  been  occasionally  kept  from  wanting  "  the 
splendid  shilling"  by  the  precarious  fruits  of  an  original 
and  translating  pen.  During  this  period  of  various  occu - 
pations,  I  began  first,  writing  a  treatise  on  the  planting  of 
wheat,  instead  of  sowing  it  in  the  usual  way,  founded 
on  the  observations  I  had  made  during  my  rambles, 
and  had  actually  printed  a  part  of  it,  when  something 
OT  other  (God  knows  what)  made  me  resume  the  dic- 
tionary I  had  begun  in  Scotland,  and  I  gave  it  up:  this 
was  again  laid  aside  for  the  translation  of  II  Cavaliire  1 
6hi  dama,  and  La  Cafetliera,  of  Goldoni — the  latter  I 
thoOght  the  besToTalThis  operas — but  I  neve'r'fimsHed 
tlicm.  The  remainder  of  the  following  summer  was  , 
spent  some  time  in  writing  and  reading,  and  some  time  ' 
in  my  pedestrian  excursions.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  Mr.  Harris  engaged  me  on  » 
nominal  and  real  salary;  in  consequence  of  which  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  performing  several  parts  I  did 
not  like,  which  made  me  grumble  u  little,  not  "  in  the 
celleragf"  but  in  "  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the 
great" — However,  all  went  on  tolerably  well  for  a 
while. 

One  Sunday,  during  this  engagement,  I  had  been 
dining  in  comi>an)'  at  a  friend's  house,  where  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  a  curious  advertisement  which  had 
lately  appeared  in  the  papers,  from  a  lady  representing 
herself  as  a  young  widow,  possessed  of  considerable 
property,  and  desirous  of  reentering  the  marriage  state 
with  any  young  gentleman  who  could  answer  the  de- 
scription she  gave  of  the  one  whom  she  could  love. 
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J         On  my  return  home  I  seated  myself  beforb  the  fire, 
I  und  began  to  contemplate  the  advertisement  as  ajgood 
/   S-Ubkct  for  a  farcer   I  weighed  the  plan  and  necessary 
I    characters  lorsome  time  in  my  mind,  then  took  up  my 
f    pen,  and  finished  the  first  act  by  the  following  evening* 
^    I  took  it  to  the  theatre  and  read  it  to  Mr.  Holman,  who 
-  0  C      ]   so  far  approved  of  it  as  to  induce  me  to  withdraw  ira- 
:    mediately  for  the  completion  of  it.     The  farce  wds 
''■   finished  on  the  Wednesday  evening;  when,  having  co- 
pied it,  I  presented  it  to  Mr.  Contz,  then  a  proprietor 
;    in  the  theatre,  who  soon  after  invited  me  to  sup  widi 
him;  and  after  some  very  friendly  verbal  communica- 
tions, delivered  me  the  manuscript,  on  which  he  had 
favoured  me  with  marginal  notes,  and  the  following 
conclusive  observation:  **  This  would  be  an  excellent 
farce  with  the  few  trifling  alterations  I  have  pointed 
out."   Thus  encouraged,  I  made  the  alterations,  and 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Lewis.    Mr.  Lewis  returned  it  t6 
me  with  many   praises;   informed  mc  that   it   would 
not  be  convenient  to  bring  it  out  immediately,  but  ad- 
vised me  to  employ  my  leisure  hours  in  revising  and 
\improving  it  for  future  representation. 

This  winter,  1790-91,  The  Pictgr^  Q^JP^S  was 
put  into  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden.  This  jaese.  was 
intended  to  be  a  representation  of  tlie  various  scenes 
that  were  exhibited  during  tlie  revolution  of  France — 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  scenery,  ananchio- 
nisms  were  disregarded;  a  ligature  of  dialogue  was  ne- 
cessarj',  and  as  a  lenitive  to  the  feelings  of  the  principal 
performers,  a  touch  at  the  sublime  was  attempted;  for 
every  performer  was  to  be  engaged  hi  it,  and  they  for 
vvhom  tliey  could  invent  nothing  to  say  were  to  walk  in 
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the  processions.  My  character  was  that  of  the  abbe 
Maury,  an  ad  libitum  character.  Mr.  Powell,  brother 
to  the  present  manager  of  the  Boston  theatre,  a  very 
little  man,  had  to  precede  me  in  the  tribune;  and  while 
he  was  speaking  in  what  was  represented  as  the  national 
assembly  of  France,  my  part  was  to  endeavour  to  stop 
his  mouth;  and  findhig  that  ineffectual  from  his  strug- 
gles, to  wrap  him  up  in  my  gown,  and  totally  secluding 
him  from  public  view  to  speak  over  his  inclosed  per- 
son. Disgusted  with  these  and  other  fooleries,  Miss 
Brunton  (late  Mrs.  Warren)  declined,  with  Mr,  Hol- 
man,  a  second  performance,  as  did  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal performers;  some  of  whom,  who  wished  to  retain 
their  situations,  submitted  to  be  fined:  1  gave  up  my 
engagement,  and  withdrew  myself  from  the  theatre. 
For  the  first  evening  of  the  performance  of  the  Picture 
of  Paris,  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  was  advertised  as  the 
preceding  piece,  and  Mr.  Holman  was  to  have  played 
the  part  of  young  Norval;  but  having  also  to  speak  the 
prologue  to  the  afterpiece,  he  remonstrated  with  Mn 
Lewis  on  the  impracticability  of  executing  both  with- 
out occasioning  an  unfavourable  delay  while  changing 
his  dress.  Mr.  Lewis  tlien  observed,  apply  to  your 
friend  Fennel],  perhaps  he  may  be  induced  to  play  the 
part  of  young  Norval  for  you."  Mr.  Holman  immedi- 
ately came  to  me,  and  requested  that  I  would  do  him 
the  favour  of  performing  in  his  stead.  No  request 
could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  me,  or  more  readily 
assented  to;  for  I  had  studied  the  part  so  seriously,  un- 
der the  direction  of  its  author,  Mr.  Home,  that  ambi- 
tion as  well  as  friendship   produced  an  immediate 

igreement.   Mr.  Holman  instantly  sought  Mr.  Lewis, 
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and  Informed  him  of  the  arrangement.  I  followed  him 
8o  closely  that  I  heard  Mr.  Lewis  observe,  "  Then  he 
is  your  good  friend."  I  fancied  at  the  time  that  an  im- 
plication of  my  incapability  was  intended,  and  that  Mr. 
Lewis  thought  that  I  was  about  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
my  own  reputation  for  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Hoi* 
man.  I  played  the  part,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret 
my  undertaking. 

However,  during  this  engagement  I  fell,  as  I 
thought,  violently  in  love  with  miss  Brunton,  although 
the  amiable  deceased  frequently  declared  to  me  in  after 
times,  that  she  never  knew  any  thing  of  it.  I  did,  how- 
ever, once  determine  to  avow  my  passion,  and  request- 
ed permission  to  attend  her  home  from  rehearsal,  which 
was  granted:  but  my  natural  bashfulness  prevented  taj 
^^ putting  the  questioHj^  and  my  separation  from  the 
theatre  prevented  the  usual  communications.  I  waS| 
therefore,  obliged  to  sigh  in  secret,  and  give  mj 
breathings  to  the  passing  winds. 

Separated  from  the  theatre,  I  felt  piqued  against 
the  managers,  and  established  a  weekly  paper,  called 
the  Theatrical  Guardian.  I  continued  it  for  several 
weeks,  and,  as  usual,  gave  up  that  employment. 

Mr.  Bennet,  a  wine  merchant,  was  at  this  time  my 
most  indulgent  friend:  he  was  in  such  extensive  busi- 
ness, that  the  duties  to  government  amounted  annually 
to  an  enormous  sum.  I  was  once  visiting  with  him  his 
stores  and  vaults,  and  while  I  was  wondering  at  their 
contents,  he  informed  me  that  his  yearly  payments  to 
government  exceeded  forty-five  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling.  He  was  extremely  rich;  and  his  generosity  kept 
pace  with  his  accumulations.  Being  one  day  at  a  cofiee- 
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house  when  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  theatre,  entered,  and 
was  soon  after  joined  by  a  very  disagreeable  compa- 
nion; Mr.  Bennet,  perceiving  some  difficulty,  and 
being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  professional 
character  only,  advanced  to  the  box  wherein  he  sate,  in* 
troduced  himself,  and  delicately  inquired  the  cause  of 
trouble;  it  was  no  impertinent  curiosity;  the  complaint 
once  known  was  immediately  cured  by  the  best  physi» 
cian  in  the  world  in  such  cases,  a  well  stored  pocket- 
book.  But  his  kindness  did  not  end  here:  his  genero* 
sity  could  not  confine  itself  to  a  partial  act  of  benevo- 
lence; it  expanded  to  the  complete  arrangement  of  Mr, 
Wilson's  affairs,  and  his  settlement  in  a  well-furnished 
house. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  celebrated  club  of 
the  Strangers  at  Home  was  established;  of  which  Mr. 
7  Bernard  and  myself  were  original  members;  if  not  in- 
*  stitutors.  This  club  was  attended  by  the  principal 
professional  and  amateur  singers  in  London:  its  regu- 
lations secured  moral,  while  its  attractions  procured 
scientific  liarmony. 

Mr.  Lee  Lewis,  at  this  time,  having  determined  on  J 
taking  a  benefit  at  the  Uaymarket  theatre,  fixed  upon  1 
the  comedy  of  the  Busy  Body,  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  perform  my  farce  of  the  Advertisement,  with 
my  assistance  in  both.  I  pla}'ed  sir  George  Airy  in 
the  play,  and  Young  Goslin  in  the  farce,  which  was 
then  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London:  it  was 
afterwards  acted  on  the  Dublih  stage,  and  since  iii^ 


i. 


Amenca. 

'  One  afternoon  as  I  was  walking  in  the  city,  I 
passedi  and  passing  bowed  to,  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
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did  not  seem  to  recognise  me;  I  turned  round;  lie  did 
the  same;  we  met;  shook  hands;  an  explanation  could 
not  be  obtained  at  that  moment:  he  invited  me  to  spend 
the  evening  with  him  at  a  coffee-house.  The  place  wan 
appointed — we  met:  the  result  was,  tliat  I  shotild  pass 
the  summer  with  him  at  his  coinitry  seat,  in  Shrop- 
shire. In  a  few  days  I  gave  up  the  theatrical  guardian- 
ship and  set  off  for  his  house,  where  having  arrived,  I 
found  he  had  not  yet  returned.  There  were  none  but 
servants:  however,  I  procured  admission,  and,  after 
refreshment,  was  shown  to  a  handsome  chamber  (for  it 
was  evening)  when  the  squire,  who  had  be^n  sent  for^ 
called  on  me,  and  requested  that  as  my  friend  and  his 
lady  were  not  at  home,  1  would  make  his  house  my 
residence  for  a  few  days.  I  accepted  his  offer,  and 
walked  with  him:  we  soon  became  sociable,  and  a 
friendly  introduction  to  his  family,  and  an  elegant  litdc 
supper,  rendered  us  all  completely  so  before  we  retired. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Lee,  farmed  six  hundred  acres 
of  his  own  estate  himself;  all  in  the  style  of  highest  cul- 
tivation. Every  comfort,  convenience  and  amusement, 
without  luxuriousness,  was  in  this  house  and  on  this 
estate.  But  alas!  one  thing  was  wanting  to  his  peace 
of  mind.  He  had  been  captivated  by  the  well-turned 
ancle  of  a  young  lady  as  she  stepped  from  her  carriage. 
He  had  admired  her  slender  waist,  her  taper  foot,  her 
delicately  fingered  hand;  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
married;  but  had  no  children,  and  was  miserable.  His 
ladv,  when  1  saw  her,  was  the  skeleton  of  delicacy — the 
repentant  of  youthful  folly.  And  what  can  such  females 
expect,  who  from  jierverted  ideas,  endeavour  to  render 
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offeminacy  more  eflfcniinate,  and  weakness  more  weak, 
but  "  insongiance^*  on  the  first  part,  of  the  husband,  and 
a  something  else  derived  from  a  proof,  that  as  wives  or 
companions,  they  are  not  "  beyond  compare?'* 

Here  and  elsewhere,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  fre- 
quently in  company  with  a  charming  young  lady,  who 
had  been  christened  in  a  very  curious  way,  and  by  as 
curious  a  name.  The  surname  I  must  omit.  Her  father 
was  a  great  foxhunter;  so  was  her  uncle,  and  so  indeed 
the  greater  part  of  the  neighbouring  squires.  Her  fa- 
ther invited  a  large  party  to  dine  with  him  on  the  day 
appointed  for  her  christening.  After  dinner,  the  bottle 
was  passed  freely  round,  and  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent invitations  from  the  ladies  for  their  attendance  to 
the  necessary  ceremony,  not  a  soul  was  allowed  to  stir. 
Even  the  clergyman  was  compelled,  reluctantly  per- 
haps,  to  partake  of  the  general  revelry.  At  last  a  sum- 
mons of  so  imperious  a  nature  was  brought,  that  some 
one  was  obliged  to  attend.  The  clergyman,  and  the 
uncle,  who  was  to  be  sponsor,  were  the  only  two  per- 
mitted to  retire — too  late  for  sacred  offices.  At  last  they 
arrived  at  the  font.  The  clergyman  began  the  custo- 
mary service,  and  when  he  demanded  of  the  uncle  what 
was  to  be  the  child's  name,  the  sponsor's  memory  was 
inadequate  to  the  recollection,  and  after  a  short  attempt 
at  deliberation,  he  exclaimed,  name  her  after  my  fa- 
vourite mare,  Foxhunter  Moll! 

My  friend  returned.  The  two  houses  were  plainly 
seen,  each  by  a  person  in  the  other,  though  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  distant,  the  one  being  on  a  hill,  the  other 
in  the  vale.  The  signal  agreed  upon,  a  table-cloth  sus- 
pended from  an  upper  window^  called  me  to  my  intend- 
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cd  residence.     I  Iiastencd  to  meet  my  friend,  at  wb 
house  I  remained  seven  or  eight  months,  occasionaUy 
visiting  the  respectable  neighbours  for  a  day  cw  two. 

Here  my  principal  occupations  were  horticulture 
Mid  writing.  My  friend  was  a  good  botanist,  and  (rf 
course  delicate  in  the  selection  of  his  plants.  Here  1 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  American  plants  and 
woods,  particularly  the  catalpa,  and  the  magnolia  gran- 
diflora.  Here  I  assisted  in  sniving  five  peas  of  a  remark- 
able size,  whicli  liad  been  presented  to  him;  I  tiKan  dul 
kind  of  pea  commonly  eaten  green,  the  culture  of  which 
I  attended  to  till  tlicy  produced  oihers  as  large  as  a  com- 
mon pistol  bullet.  Here,  from  a  single  grain  of  wlieal, 
I  produced  upwards  of  seventy  ears,  upon  the  plan  I 
had  before  proposed.  I  cleared,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Lee,  a  spot  in  one  of  his  w  Ucat  fit;lds  of  ten  feet  square, 
by  taking  out  the  tender  plants  and  leaving  the  healthier 
ones  room  to  expand,  and  attended  to  it  occasionally 
during  the  sumnier,  and  that  spot  produced  three  lima 
as  much  as  any  other  of  the  same  size  in  ihe  field. 

My  friend  rented  a  mansion  house,  beautifully  situ- 
»ted,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  front,  with  twenty-five 
acres  of  meadow  land>  canals,  and  fish-ponds  »vcll  stored 
with  carp  and  tench,  for  twenty-five  guineas  per  annum. 
There  was  at  the  back  part  of  the  house  a  beautiful, 
group  of  trees,  on  one  of  which  an  owl  had  thouj 
proper  to  build  her  nest.  My  friend  had  been  abseun 
a  visit  for  several  days.  In  the  meantime  a  storm  « 
which  blew  the  young  ones  from  the  nest;  I  pioj 
them  up  and  secured  them  under  a  tent  of  net  oew^ 
window.  Some  time  after  dark  ray  friend  arrived, , 
seeing  ii  light  in  my  room,  b«ing  unwilling  to  d 


the  family,  threw  some  small  sticks  against  my  window 
to  attract  my  attention.  In  the  meantime  the  owl,  fear- 
ing that  the  asylum  of  her  young  ones  was  about  to  be 
invaded,  flew  about,  darting  against  my  friend's  head, 
and  attacking  him  in  the  most  desperate  manner.  He 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  it;  but  on  my  opening  the 
window,  begged  me  to  hasten  doxvn  to  save  him  from 
a  devil':>  imp.  He  entered  the  house,  and  the  cause  of 
the  assault  was  explained. 

On  my  friend's  return,  I  missed  a  little  favourite 
terrier  which  he  had  taken  with  him.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  lost  him  at  a  place  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  home,  and  tliat  having  searched  for  him  a  long 
time  in  vain,  he  supposed  that  he  was  dead  or  stolen. 
In  a  few  days  the  dog  returned,  fatigued  and  emaciated 
almost  to  death.  How  he  found  his  way,  let  philosophy 
determine:  I  mention  but  the  fact.  What  added  to  our 
astonishment  on  seeing  him  U'as,  that  the  dog  had  never 
before  been  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  house. 

Here  I  translated  _Marmonters_Incas,  and  while  ] 
translating  it,  iKCQte  several  sccnc^^plotSj  and  plans  for  f 
^lays,  tragedies,  6tc.  which  manuscripts,  as  will  be  \ 
hereafter  related,  laid^the  foundati^on  of  all  those  popu-  ) 
tar  pieces  relative  to  the  invasion  of  SoutK  America  hj  f 
the  Spaniards.  ,  J 

I  had  engaged  with  my  friend  one  Saturday  to  at. 
tend  him  on  a  shooting  frolick,  to  which  I  never  fell 
much  attached;  for  1  believe  all  the  partridges  in  En- 
gland, France,  and  America,  could  not  support  an  ac- 
tion of  murder  against  me  for  the  destruction  of  a  sin- 
gle one  of  their  race,  and  find  me  guilty.  I  \vas,  how- 
ever,  happily  relieved  on  this  occasion,  by  the  arrival  of 
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the  young  clergyman  of  the  parish,  just  as  we  were 
about  to^tart.  My  friend  invited  him  to  join  in  die 
sport.  He  observed  that  he  had  no  gun  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  that  besides,  he  had  not  written  his  senium 
for  the  next  day.  I  told  him  tliat  he  was  heartily  wel- 
come to  my  gun  and  equipments,  and  that  if  he  would 
take  my  place,  I  would  stay  at  home  and  write  his  ser- 
mon for  him,  and  it  should  be  ready  by  the  time  of  his 
return  to  dinner. 

This  being  agreed  to,  I  asked  him  for  a  text.    The 
New  Testament  was  produced,  and  he  opened  it  at  the 
page  which  contains  the  shortest  verse  in  it:  *^  Jesus 
wept."    We  separated  to  our  respective  employments. 
I  wrote  the  sermon  for  the  young  parson  on  Uiat  text, 
while  he  was  shooting  partridges  for  my  dinner;  deli- 
vered it  to  him,  and  he  preached  it  the  next  morning. 
After  that  time  I  lent  it  occasionally.    My  wife's  father 
preached  it  several  times.     The  same  I  afterwards 
brought  with  me  to  America,  and  it  was  delivered  at 
Annapolis  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Higgenbottom,  and 
since  by  many  clergymen  in  the  United  States. 
f^^    Having  passed  an  agreeable  summer  in  Shropshiit, 
I  I  returned  to  London  to  effect  the  publication  of  my 
1  translation  of  the  Incas.     I  showed  it  to  several  book- 
^  sellers,  who  old  diiFerent  prices  for  it,  when  unforto- 
,  nately  I  lent  the  copy  to  some  private  friend,  who  lent 
it  to  another,  the  second  to  a  third,  the  third  to  a  fourth, 
i  &c.  till  at  last  all  search  for  it  was  vain.    It  never  was 
I  returned  to  me.     The  loss  of  it,  however,  was  not  as- 
certained till  after  the  following  occurrences.  I  was  one 
morning  at  Mr.  Hoiman's  chambers,  in  the  Addphi 
.  buildings,  when  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Reynolds  were 
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j[>resciit.  We  were  engaged  in  conversation  on  the  btest 
ibjccts  for  playsa^  when  I  mentioned  what  I  had  beeiji 
engaged  in  during  the  preceding  summer,  telling  Mr, 
Morton  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  welcome  to  the 
use  of  the  translation,  and  all  the  scenes,  plots,  and  plans 
I  had  transcribed.  It  iiiis  proposed  that  we  should  meet 
with  others  of  our  friends  the  next  morning,  to  hear  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  read.  We  did  so.  I  read  and  explained 
my  plans;  after  which  I  dlelivered  the  whole  of  the  ma-  f 
nuscripts  to  Mr.  Morton,  and  we  parted.  About  two  \ 
mondis  afterwarcis^  received  six  box  tickets,  with  an  \ 
anonymous  request  that  I  would  attend  the  representa-  \ 
tion  of  the  play  ofj[)olumbus.  I  did  so.  Its  success,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  afterwards  produced  on  the  same 
subject,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Morton  returned  to  me  ) 
the  translation  of  the  Incas,  and  it  was  subsequently  lent  J 
and  lost.  *^' 

My  funds  being  low  at  this  time,  I  again  took  private 
lodgings  at  Westminster,  near  my  uncle,  George  Fen- 
nell,  as  brave  a  sailor  as  ever  stept  between  stem  and 
stem.  While  here,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  making 
an  application  to  my  revered  friend,  lord  Belgrave,  for 
pecuniary  assistance.  He  called  on  me  immediately, 
and  delicately  presented  me  with  twenty  pounds.  I  now 
became  a  town  hermit.  I  seldom  stirred  out  but  to  visit 
my  uncle  and  cousins,  in  the  neighbouring  street.  My 
time  was  employed  in  reading  such  books  as  would  as- 
sist me  in  determining  myself  to  pursue  some  rational 
and  regular  course  of  life,  and  in  instructing  one  of  my 
female  cousins  in  the  Italian  language,  and  the  others, 
for  there  were  four  in  number,  in  the  belles  lettres. 

s  s 
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One  morning  I  had  sent  my  landlady  with  a  mes* 
sage  to  my  cousins,  when  on  her  return  she  informed 
me  tha"^  the)  had  been  insulted  by  a  lieutenant  in  the 
nav\ ,  during  the  absence  of  their  father.   I  believed  her 
report  to  be  true:  under  this  impression  I  wrote  a  note 
to  my  uncle,  requesting  him  to  call  ou  me  immediately 
on  his  return  home.    He  did  so;  and  I  then  informed 
him  of  every  thing  as  related  to  me  by  my  landlady. 
The  lieutenant  called  at  my  uncle's  in  the  evening,  and 
my  imcle  meeting  him  in  the  passage,  informed  him 
that  having  insulted  his  daughters  he  could  no  longer 
be  admitted  to  his  friendship,  and  directed  him  to  Ac 
door.     The  lieutenant  demanded  the  author  of  the  ac- 
cusation; my  uncle  declined  any  further  informatioii. 
The  iiriitenant  departed.    The  next  morning  my  uncle 
called  on  me  with  a  letter  which  he  had  received,  de- 
manding an  apology  for  his  conduct,  or  a  declaration  dF 
the  fierson  who  had  induced  him  to  adopt  it.  I  requested 
my  uncle  to  permit  me  to  answer  it.  I  wrote  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  result  was,  as  I  expected,  a  visit  from 
himself  and  friend.    On  a  Saturday  evening  a  meeting 
was  determined  on  for  th<    Tuesday  mcHning,  about 
three  miles  from   London;  but  that  there  might  be  no 
interfere  nee,  the  parties  agreed  to  sleep  at  the  Hum- 
mums,  ill  Covent  Garden.  We  rose  early  the  next  morn- 
ing,  when  not  bting  able  to  procure  a  hackney  coach, 
we  were  obliged  to  walk  to  our  destined  spot.    It  was 
knee-deep  in  snow.    I  had  been  at  a  dancing  party  the 
night  before,  and  had  not  changed  my  dress.  It  was  so 
cold  that  the  seconds  could  scarcely  load  the  pistols. 
However,  that  being  effected,  we  took  our  stands,  and 
my  antagonist  fired.   His  ball  whizzed  by  my  left  ear, 
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so  near  to  it  that  it  made  me  staler  as  if  wounded. 
Mv  scv  Olid  ran  to  me  and  asked  where  the  bujl  had 
sti'uck.  It  was  some  time  before  I  ascertained  diat  1 
was  not  wounded;  when,  having  btfore  been  assured 
that  1  had  been  too  hasty,  I  oflfered  the  lieutenant  my 
inclhiation  to  let  the  business  between  us  be  settled 
without  my  firing,  as  I,  liaving  received  his  shot  could, 
without  any  imputation  on  my  courage,  acknowledge 
that  I  had  proceeded  upon  erroneous  information.  The 
afiair  was  setded,  and  wc  all  returned  home  snugly  in  a 
hackney  coach,  to  take  a  better  breakfast  than  the  pills 
of  a  pistol  could  have  afforded  us. 

This  incident,  however,  occasioned  very  serious  re- 
flections. I  retired  from  society,  and  employed  all  ipy 
time  in  reading  moral  and  didactic  treatises.  I  had  con- 
sulted myself  seriously  about  marriage,  jud  huving 
contemplated  every  author,  from  St.  Paul  to  bishop 
"Watson,  I  had  determined  that  I  would  not  iii^iTV. 
Proud  of  this  resolution,  I  sallied  out  on  the  evening 
that  I  made  it,  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of  an  unfeeling  man 
in  a  solitary  supper  at  Fox^s  coffee-house,  Covlui  Gar- 
den. Mr.  Fox  was  a  man  of  great  whimsicality,  .Jid 
humour.  A  gentle  man  (no  matter  who)  having  ordered 
a  woodcock  for  his  supper,  a  bird  was  brought  to  him 
which  he  declared  was  not  a  woodcock.  Mr.  Fox  in- 
sisted  that  it  was.  Why,  whereas  the  bill?  Oh,  says 
Mr.  Fox,  archly,  if  that's  all  that  is  wanting,  do  you 
€at  the  woodcock  and  trust  to  me  for  bringing  in  the 
bill,  which  shall  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  you.  1  had 
not  long  been  there  when  I  was  joined  by  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  having  a  carriage  at  the  door,  request- 
ed that  I  would  accept  a  seat  in  it  for  my  return  home. 
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I  consented,  and  during  our  ride  he  pressed  me  so 
strongly,  that  in  spite  of  my  determination  to  enter  no 
more  into  society,  I  agreed  to  dine  with  him  the  next 
day.  I  should  be  at  this  moment  happy,  could  I  think 
that  this  visit  had  been  productive  of  as  much  delight 
to  another  as  to  mvself.  At  mv  friend's  house  I  was 
introduced  to  his  sister-in  law,  miss  B.  H.  Porter,  the 
tfurdj  not  the  second  (as  I  have  seen  mentioned  in  some 
memoirs  of  my  history)  daughter  of  Dr.  Porter.  Her 
appearance  was  interesting;  but  the  determined  "  turn 
chalance^^  of  my  disposition,  had  secured  my  heart 
against  sudden  impressions.  The  party  was  numerous. 
We  dined  and  drank  frcelv;  but  a  little  while  after  din- 
ner,  Mr.  Marlow,  finding  that  there  was  no  wine  on  the 
sideboard,  started  a  little  impatiently  to  ring  the  bell, 
when  miss  Porter  arose  and  gently  observed  to  him, 
**  brother,  don't  disturb  the  servants  while  at  dinner; 
^ve  me  the  key  and  I  will  get  the  wine."  He  gave  her 
the  key  and  she  brought  the  wine.  Then  was  it  that  I 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  help- w^^^  for  me.  I  watch- 
ed her  behaviour  during  the  afternoon  and  evening;  in- 
vited myself  to  dine  with  my  friend  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  next,  attended  my  favourite  to  the  opera, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  to  the  altar  of  St.  John's.  Wc 
were  married  on  the  10th  of  May,  1792;  and  during 
twenty  years  have  had  no  domestic  quarrel,  in  spite  of 
the  eccentricity  of  my  dispobition  and  the  difficulties  in 
which  I  have  involved  her.  The  merit  is  in  herself  en- 
tirely; and  surely  the  gratitude  of  a  husband  will  be 
admissible  to  some  female  breasts.  Where  the  "  buf- 
fets and  rewards"  of  fortune  are  borne  with  equanimity; 
where  privations  are  endured  with  patient  resignation; 
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where  no  repinings  or  complaints  are  heard;  where  con* 
solation  is  always  ready  for  the  afRicted  mind,  pardon 
for  errors,  tlie  most  affectionate  care  in  sickness,  the 
kindest  attention  to  children;  where  even  the  means  of 
luxury  cannot  excite  to  expensive  pleasures,  or  attract 
from  home;  in  short,  where  every  domestic  and  Chris- 
tian virtue  is  practised,  is  there  not  some  praise  due? 

Soon  after  our  marriage  we  determined  to  make  an 
excursion  through  France.  Le  Tezier  had  been  very 
celebrated  for  his  French  readings  in  England,  and  had 
amassed  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  I  determined  to 
attempt  the  same  plan  in  Paris.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  dined  with  me  while  preparing  for  my  departure, 
liad  understood  that  I  was  about  to  purchase  several 
small  travelling  trunks.  He  undertook  to  prevent  my 
extravagance  by  taking  me  to  a  store,  where  he  said 
tliat  he  could  cheaply  procure  one  thut  would  answer 
every  purpose.  I  went  with  him,  and  I  was  persuaded 
to  purchase,  in  spite  of  my  own  observations,  one  large 
trunk  for  one  guinea  and  a  half,  so  large,  that  it  would 
have  indeed  contained  all  wc  intended  to  take  with  us. 

I  had  been  in  France  before,  and  knew  the  difficulty 
attending  large  trunks;  but  economy  was  the  word  widi 
mv  friend.  Wc  shall  see  in  a  sliort  time  to  what  this 
economy  extended. 

I  had  packed  up  in  a  large  portmanteau  my  most 
necessary  apparel,  liircd  a  hackney  coach,  and  drove 
with  my  wife  and  sister  to  a  town  where  we  had  some 
relatives  and  friends,  whom  we  wished  to  visit  before 
our  departure.  We  stopped  at  a  hotel;  I  entered  it, 
agreed  for  our  apartments,  &c.  but  wh^I  ;)'eturned  to 
the  door  the  hack  was  gone:  the  gentleman  who  dcove 
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it  having  thought  it  more  politic  to  make  eff  with  the 
portmanteau,  with  the  etceteras,  than  to  wait  for  his 
pay.  There  being  three  roads  to  London,  I  immedi- 
ately sent  three  men  on  horseback  in  pursuit  of  him, 
but  with  no  effect.  After  this  dilemma,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  my  wife  and  sister  to  return  to  London;  and 
I  agreed  to  proceed  to  Blackheath  and  wait  for  them 
there.  We  met  so  soon  as  they  had  repaired  the  loss  of 
the  portmanteau;  but  I  was  surprised  by  seeing  them 
approach  the  door  in  a  postcliaise  with  four  horses;  and 
inquiring  the  cause,  was  informed  that  the  purchase  I 
had  made,  by  the  advice  of  my  economical  friend, .  of 
the  enormous  trunk,  had  occasioned  the  refusal  of  the 
driver  to  proceed  with  two:  thus  far,  so  many  addition- 
al shillings  were  to  be  paid  for  economy.  We  proceeded. 
Having  had  four  horses  in  the  beginning  of  our  journey, 
we  could  order  no  less  at  every  stage;  but  fortunately 
we  stopped  at  an  inn,  where  having  ordered  four,  the 
landlord  came  to  us  iuid  requested  that  we  would  con- 
desctnd  to  accept  c»f  two.  Never  was  condescension 
more  agreeable  to  me.  His  request  was  readily  assent- 
ed to,  and  so  much  more  expense  on  the  economical 
trunk  was,  at  this  time,  saved,  and  remained  so  till  our 
arrival  at  Dover. 

At  Canterbury  we  visited  the  cathedral,  and  the  al- 
tar before  which  Becket  is  supposed  to  have  fallen.  We 
were  shown  what  was  represented  to  us  as  his  blood. 
The  archbishop's  blood  must  have  been  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature,  to  have  penetrated  through  three  or 
four  inches  of  5tone,  which  we  were  told  had  been  sub- 
sequently worm  away  by  the  knees  of  the  religious;  yet 
WBA^  the  blood  seen  three  or  four  inches  below  the  ori- 
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ginal  surface  on  which  it  fell.  It  is  true  they  told  us  i|; 
was  a  miracle,  and  so  indeed  it  must  have  been,  if  the 
archbishop's  blood  was  really  there.  I  immediately  re- 
collected what  I  had  seen  in  France  on  my  former  visit. 
While  examining  the  sacred  relics  in  the  different 
churches  we  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  wc  were 
shown  in  one  place  what  was  called  the  vesture  of  our 
Saviour,  upon  which  his  crucifiers  cast  lots,  entirely 
whole;  and  in  another,  a  remnant,  said  to  have  been 
torn  from  it  in  a  dispute  after  the  lots  had  been  cast.  A 
man  of  extraordinary  credulity  may  be  persuaded  to 
believe,  that  the  vesture  of  our  Saviour  could  have  been 
preserved  entire  during  eighteen  hundred  years;  but  it 
would  puzzle  the  most  cunning  casuist  to  reconcile  the 
ideas  of  the  whole  being  in  one  place,  and  a  part  in 
another. 

We  proceeded  to  Dover,  where  we  visited  the  cas- 
tle, and  the  well,  prepared  against  cases  of  emergency, 
dug  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  depth  of  between, 
three  and  four  hundred  feet — rendered  the  more  noto- 
rious from  the  workmen  having  found  a  whale's  bone 
three  hundred  feet  under  ground. 

Here  came  again  the  trouble  of  the  economical 
trunk,  and  many  a  crown  it  cost  me  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing completely  overhauled.  However,  at  last  we  hired 
a  packet  and  got  it  on  board.  We  sailed,  and  arrived  in 
a  few  hours,  but  after  the  gates  were  shut,  at  Calais, 
and  were  obliged  to  put  up  in  the  suburbs. 

I  recollect  here  a  cunning  trick,  I  might  almost  call 
it  a  "  rusede  guerre^^'*  practised  on  me  by  Dr.  Mosely, 
on  our  return  from  the  former  expedition.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  silks,  laces,  and  other  things  subject 
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to  duties,  which  he  had  packed  up  in  an  old  cloak-bag. 
On  our  return  to  Dover,  he  desired  me  to  see  all  the 
baggage  safe  to  the  custom-house.  It  rained  severely. 
I  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  custom-house  with  my 
cargo,  when  there  came  a  message  to  me  from  Dr. 
Mosely,  requesting  that  I  would  immediately  pay  the 
fees  and  obtain  the  ladies'  night-clothes,  as  they  were 
completely  drenched  by  the  rain,  and  wished  to  chai^ 
their  dresses:  "  the  night-clothes  were  in  an  old  port- 
manteau." I  humoured  the  plot;  and  the  portmanteau 
was  delivered  to  the  bearer,  on  my  paying  the  fee,  with- 
out examination.  There  were  no  ladies  with  us.  I  then 
had  to  submit  to  the  examination  of  my  own  trunk, 
which,  containing  some  of  the  sweetest  perfumes  of  Pa- 
ris, betrayed  its  contents,  and  was  about  being  searched 
most  scnitinously,  when  luckily  my  hand  met  that  of 
the  officer,  and  touched  it  with  such  an  electric  efiect^ 
that  it  was  withdrawn  immediatelr,  and  there  was  no 
more  interruption  of  the  delicate  presents  I  had  design- 
ed for  mv  sisters  and  friends. 

Arrived  at  Calais,  on  this  second  excursion,  we 
were  obliged  to  put  up  for  the  evening,  or  rather  night, 
at  a  house  in  the  suburbs,  where  we  were  well  enter- 
tained; and  as  I  was  admiring  the  great  quantity  of  li- 
nen exhibited  by  the  opening  of  a  large  wardrobe,  the 
landlady  informed  me  that  they  washed  but  twice  a  year. 

In  the  morning  Dessein's  factotum  called  on  us, 
hiviting  us  to  his  house — his  house!  I  should  rather 
say,  his  town;  for  his  premises  contained  at  least  fifty 
houses,  and  a  theatre  in  the  comer  of  one  of  the  squares. 

Sterne!  I  have  had  much  conversation  with  mon- 
sieur Dessein  respecting:  you.    He  seemed  to  complain 
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of  your  conduct  towards  liim  and  others.  EstabKshed 
practices,  sanctioned  by  a  regular  government,  right  or 
wrong,  should  be  held  sacred  by  every  stranger;  for 
who  can  judge,  on  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  a  strange 
country,  of  the  internal  policy  that  regulates  its  secret 
springs?  You  and  I  have  been  in  a  similar  situation,  in 
the  same  house.  My  feelings  were  derived  from  a  reve- 
rence to  the  established  orders  of  a  country  not  my  own; 
but  having  its  private  and  public  rights,  which  politeness 
taught  me  to  reverence. 

I  too  was  visited  by  a  monk,  and  remembered  you. 
There  was  at  least  some  feeling  excited  in  my  bosom^ 
and  some  money  extracted  from  my  pocket. 

I  had  furnished  myself  with  notes  from  messieurs 
Lockhart  and  Co.  bankers,  and  a  letter  of  indication, 
referring  me  to  a  banker  in  any  town  of  consequence 
that  I  could  visit  in  Europe.  I  applied  to  Mr.  Desscin 
to  direct  me  to  the  banker  at  Calais,  showing  him  the 
letter  of  ideation.    He  told  me  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  me  to  move  on  the  subject  one  inch;  that  whatever 
I  wanted  he  could  accomplish  for  me.    I  gave  him  a 
iifty  pound  bill  of  Lockhart's,  for  which  he  brought  me 
a  folio  quire  or  two  of  assignats,  assuring  me  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  exchange,  I  had  the  full  value  of 
my  bill.    I  stared  with  astonishment  at  the  nature  of 
the  excliange,  till  he  satisfied  me  that  I  should  travel 
through  France  more  conveniently  with  them  than  with 
gold  or  silver.  I  ordered  the  carriage  and  was  preparing 
to  depart,  when  I  was  informed  tliat  it  \\  as  necess;iry  to 
obtain  passports,  and  that  I  must  go  with  my  wife  to 
the  office  of  public  safety.    We  went,  and  when  there 
sate  for  our  pictures.  The  height,  the  contour,  the  hair^ 
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the  forehead,  tiie  eyes,  noses  and  mouths,  the  genend 
complexions,  were  minutely  delineated  in  our  pass- 
ports; so  extremely  particular  were  the  police  officers^ 
as  to  ask  whether  a  small  pimple  I  had  on  my  forehead 
was  a  natural  or  accidental  mark. 

Having  obtained  our  passports,  and  agreed  for  a 
carriage  to  take  us  to  Paris,  to  which,  by  the  by,  our 
economical  trunk  obliged  us  to  affix  four  horses,  after 
having  paid  amply  for  its  transportation  and  exanuna- 
tion,  we  set  off  for  Boulogne.  The  morning  was  very 
fiine;  the  sun  shone  brightly;  and  when  we  had  ascended 
a  hill  about  ten  miles  from  Calais,  the  coachman  stop- 
ped his  horses  and  asked  us  to  take  a  view  of  our  own 
country.  The  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  though  then  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  us,  appeared  almost 
connected  witli  the  continent;  the  herring-pond  appear- 
ed but  a  rill,  and  the  inscription  on  queen  Anne's  pocket- 
piece  seemed  credible. 

There  was  at  this  time  on  the  heights  of  Dover,  a 
remarkable  long  cannon,  called  Queen  Anne's  pocket- 
piece,  on  which  was  inscribed*— 

"  Load  mc  well,  and  keep  me  clean, 
•'  ril  fix  a  bull  on  Calais  green." 

It  waa  an  object  to  every  curious  visiter  of  Dover  aad 
its  castle;  but  whether  its  attendants  have  neglected  the 
cannon's  request,  or  itself  has  declined  the  performance 
of  its  promise,  I  know  not;  perhaps  the  interference  of 
twenty  miles  of  water  may  have  checked  the  executioQ 
of  its  boasted  power.  When  we  boast  of  ourselves,  wc 
should  be  prepared  to  enact  works  of  supererogatioQ;--*^ 
there  should^  in  all  cases,  be  a  ligature  binding  stroqgijr 
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^fbc  pcrfonnance  to  the  promise,  if  ridicule  is  to  be 
avoided;  but  as  I  have  never  heard  of"  the  promenades 
of  Calais  having  been  visited  by  the  contents  of  queen 
Aiine's  pocket-piece,  I  cannot  but  reason  from  philoso- 
phical calculation,  that  the  execution  of  the  threat  was 
impossible,  and  that  consequently  the  inscription  ^vas 
the  offspring  of  folly,  wliether  from  queen  or  subject. 

Before  my  departure  from  Enghnd  I  bad  partly 
agreed  with  Mr.  and  Mr*  Merry  to  accompany  us, 
but  circumstances  prevented  that  pleasure;  we  met, 
however,  in  Paris,  and  on  the  morning  \vUen  the  news 
arrived  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  having  taken 
Verdun,  Mr.  Merry  called  on  me  with  a  very  me. 
lancholy  countenance,  and  observed: — ■*'  Fennell,  1 
perceive  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  liberty  in 
France;  I  cannot  brcatlic  llie  air  of  a  country  tliat  is  not 
free:  you  have  often  talked  of  settling  in  Ameiica — a 
vessel  will  sail  on  Monday  nevt  fpr  Philadelphin;  \i 
you  will  accompany  us,  we  will  take  our  passages,  and 
sail  immediately;  and  Mrs.  Merry  and  yourself  con- 
jointly, can  command  your  situations  on  the  theatre." 
1  told  him  in  reply,  that  when  conversing  with  my 
wife's  father  on  the  subject  of  our  marriage,  Mr.  Por. 
ter  had  particularly  asked  me  if  I  intended  la  make  the 
.stage  ijur  profession,  to  which  (jucslion  I  liad  answered 
in  the  negative;  and  that  although  I  had  not  bound 
myself  by  promise,  he  gave  me  his  daughter  on  ilie 
presumption  diat  I  should  not.    Our  proposed  voyage 

K^  America  was  consequently  broken  off. 

Hb  In  one  of  our  frolicksomc  humours  during  ou: 
atay  in  Paris,  and  during  the  most  violent  commotionb', 
Mr.  Merry  and  myself  agreed  to  prove  how  many 
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ning; and  we  actually  visited  thirty-seven,  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  eleven:  of  course  we  staid  but  a  short 
time  in  each,  and  went  into  the  cheapest  situations. 

One  of  the  places  we  visited  was  a  long  hall,  where 
actors  were  performing  at  one  end,  and  the  auditors 
drinking  table  beer;  perhaps  I  should  have  said  s{iec- 
tators;  for  if  their  auricular  faculties  were  not  of  a 
more  distributive  nature  than  my  own,  they  could  have 
heard  nothing  but  their  own  naisen 

I  was  involved  in  many  scrapes  at  Paris. — ^De^- 
rous  of  seeing  every  thing,  and  not  having  at  all  times 
that  command  over  myself  which  the  Apathists  pre- 
tend to,  I  ventured  one  afternoon  in  the  defence  of 
Despremil,  whom  the  people  were  about  to  assassinate 
in  the  Palais  Royal.  He  escaped  by  the  intrepidity  of 
Mr.  Jounneau.  I  returned  to  my  hotel  about  dusk; 
(entered  my  sitting  room,  and  there  gave  vent  to  those 
feelings  which  I  had  repressed,  before,  thinking  that  I 
was  alone.  But  after  a  short  time  my  French  servant, 
who  had  snugly  composed  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
chimney  place,  waiting  my  return,  surprised  and  alarm- 
ed me  with  the  following  observation:  "  It  is  well  for 
you  that  you  did  not  utter  those  sentiments  in  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  for  if  you  had  your  head  would  have  been 
off  by  this  time."  I  immediately  perceived  how  fer  I 
had  committed  myself,  and  gave  him  tlie  best  reasons 
to  think  tliat  I  was  not  wrong;  a  little  hypocrisy,  a  little 
flattery,  and  a  little  money-  However,  .lie  mentioned 
my  observations  to  the  landlord,  who  called  on  me  in 
the  morning,  requesting  a  private  conversation.  He 
observed  that  his  object  was  to  caution  me  with  respect* 
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to  my  conduct  toward  my  servant;  for,  added  he,  Con- 
tois has  it  in  his  power  to  have  you  assassinated  at  any 
moment."   After  this  pleasing  information,  I  consulted 
my  wits  and  determhied  on  ihe  following  expedient  to 
save  our  lives.    It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  August;  the  troubles  were  increasing  daily;  after 
dinner  I  called  to  Contois,  and,  desiring  him  to  take  a 
seat,  I  observed  to  him,  that  having  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  which  I  wished  to  secure,  and  which 
could  be  of  no  immediate  use  to  me,  I  should  be  obli- 
ged by  his  taking  care  of  them  during  an  absence  from 
Paris,  which  would  take  place  after  I  had  visited  a  few 
more  places  I  desired  to  see,  when  I  should  return.  He 
seemed  pleased  with  the  trust  about  to  be  reposed  in 
him,  and  increased  his  former  attentions,  but  in  so 
great  a  degree  that  he  invaded  my  purse  most  unmer- 
cifully, under  the  pretence  of  purchasing  delicacies  for 
my  wife;  and  by  getting  burgundy  at  six  livres  a  bottle 
at  my  traiteurs,  and  exchanging  it  at  other  places  for 
wine  at  half  its  value,  putting  the  balance  in  his  pocket. 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  notorious  Marat: 
I  was  visiting  one  evening  the  Jacobin  club,  when  he 
came  and  sat  by  me.  He  proposed  making  me  a  mem- 
ber thereof  I  dared  not  decline  the  honour.   While  we 
were  in  conversation  a  message  was  brought  from  the 
national  assembly,  inviting  all  the  members  who  were 
in  the  meeting  to  their  posts;  the  company  was  imme- 
diately dissolved,  although  Legendre,  a  butcher,  was 
then  declaiming  from  the  tribune  with  all  the  thunder 
of  oratorial  popularity.    Being  about  to  take  my  leave 
of  Mamt,  he  stopped  mc  at  the  door  of  the  Jacobin 
hall,  and  observed  to  me,  that  he  wished  the  Britbh  to 
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French;  I  told  hira  that  /  uibhed  ho  too;  then,  replied 
he,  assist  mc  iii  publishing'  a  newspaper  in  your  lan- 
guage here,  for  the  English  translators  so  mutilate  our 
meaning,  and  misrepresent  oiu"  actions,  that  the  truth 
can  never  be  established  without  such  an  undertaking. 
I  parried  the  thrust  as  \vell  as  I  could,  and  was  about 
leaving  him,  when  he  observed  that  he  would  return  to 
the  hall  to  put  my  name  on  the  table  as  a  proposed 
Jnember;  that  all  I  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  pre- 
sent mjself  on  the  third  succeeding  evening,  when,  if 
no  objections  were  made,  I  should  certainly  be  elected; 
I  thanked  him,  and  we  parted. 

We  sat  off  the  next  day  for  Fontainbleau,  wl*ere  we 
remained  until  the  10th  of  August.  On  our  return, 
when  within  four  miles  of  Paris,  having  attained  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  we  perceived  with  astonishment  a 
great  fire  at  Paris;  on  descending  to  an  adjacent  village, 
we  were  stopped  by  a  guard  and  informed  that  wc 
must  not  proceed  to  Paris,  but  go  immediately  to  tbo 
guard-house  and  give  an  account  of  ourselves.  Wc 
went,  and  were  examined;  when  the  presiding  officer 
informed  us  that  we  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  to 
Paris  that  evening,  but  must  go  to  his  house,  where  wo 
should  be  well  treated,  and  whence  we  should  probabljr 
be  allowed  to  depart  the  next  morning.  A  guard  was 
sent  with  us  to  this  gentleman's  house,  which  proved 
to  be  a  decent  tavern,  where  we  hail  a  good  supper  bul 
no  rest;  wc  arose  early  in  the  morning,  and  were  sut 
tered  to  continue  on  our  road. 

After  horrors  almost  unparalleled  which  succeeded 
th&  morning  of  the  10th  August,   1702,  I  determined 
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A'ith  thousands  of  others  to  leave  Paris,  but  it  wa£  ii 
long  time  before  passports  could  be  obtained.  While 
we  Avere  driving  about  to  obtain  our  passports,  vte 
stopped  at  the  mairie  (the  mayor's  office)  where  were 
assembled  about  two  thousand  people;  I  alighted,  but 
failed  in  my  attempts,  the  hats  being  marked  Avilh  chalk 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred,  designating  that  aU 
were  to  be  attended  to  in  rotation.  I  returned  to  the 
street,  and  missed  my  carriage.  1  was  soon  afterwards 
informed  by  my  servant,  diat  the  people,  finding  it  in 
their  Avay,  had  taken  off  the  horses  and  carried  it  in  their 
arms^  with  my  wife  in  it,  to  a  considerable  distance. 
When  our  passports  were  procured,  after  much  diffi^ 
culty,  the  only  vehicle  I  could  hire  was  a  little  cabrio- 
let, scarcely  capable  of  containing  ourselves,  in  which 
I  could  not  sit  upright,  but  for  which  I  paid  twice  its 
original  value  to  the  owner  for  the  privilege  of  taking  it 
to  Calais.  I  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  economical 
trunk  and  its  contents,  left  in  tlie  care  of  Contois.  Wc 
setoff  for  Calais  with  a  small  portmanteau  only,  glad 
to  escape  at  any  rate. 

We  returned  to  England,  after  considerable  trou- 
ble in  procuring  passports.  1  then  found  my  native 
country  involved  in  die  deepest  train  of  distress. 
I  witnessed  an  infatuated  people,  and  a  government 
without  energy.  What  1  am  about  to  relate  will  exceed 
the  belief  of  many;  proofs  of  my  veracity  can  easily  be 
ascertained.  Five  individuals  met  at  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor tavern,  London:  they  published  resolutions  as 
those  of  a  respectable  meeting  of  noblemen,  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  merchants,  private  gentle- 
men, 8tc.  expressive  of  their  determination  to  support 
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the  king  and  the  constitution,  and  inviting  the  aid  of 
their  fellow  citizens  in  effecting  their  design.    In  one 
week  there  were  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds 
subscribed  for  the  payment  of  publications  proposed. 
The  society  was  in  a  short  time  organized:  Mr.  Reeves, 
an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  was  president;  I  was  secre- 
tary, signing  under  the  name  of  "  Moore,"  and  the 
body  of  the  society  consisted  of  twelve  members,  one 
of  whom  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Law,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  but  lately  living  at  Washington, 
district  of  Columbia.    We  published  such  pieces  as 
were  calculated  to  enlighten  the  common  people  with 
regard  to  their  real  interests,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
give  energy  to  the  government,  and  decision  to  its 
measures. 

I  had  done  what  was  then  my  duty,  so  far  as  to  in- 
duce die  government  to  direct  Mr.  Rose,   through 
whose  medium  we  sent  and  received  communications, 
to  assure  me  bv  Mr.  Reeves  that  mv  fortune  was  made; 
that  I  should  immediately  receive  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  my  services,  &c.  &c.  but  this  "  immedi- 
ately'' has  a  different  construction  with  the  promiser 
and  promised.    I  waited  for  some  time  with  patience 
Jar  the  imdemanded  reward — it  came  not;  and  Mr. 
f-iW'K"5**a  the  manager  of  the  New  Theatre  then  build- 
!   ing  in  Philadelphia,  having  called  on  me,  in  a  moment 
I  of  irritation  with  the  ungrateful  ministers,  I  accepted 
i   his  offers,  and  agreed  to  set  sail  for  America.  My  wife  at 
I  this  moment  had  just  presented  me  with  our  first  son; 
\  she  could  npt  attend  me.   I  embarked  with  captain  Ba- 
i  ron,  and  arrived  at  Nev^york. 
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But,  before  my  einbarkation,  I  went  on  oflC  of  my 
usual  rambles  to  take  leave  of  my  father  and  mother, 
and  the  rest  of  our  family,  with  all  the  relations  whom 
'I  could  visit  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  had  appointed 
the  watering  place  before  mentioned,  seventy-six  -niles 
from  London,  as  my  head  quarters,  whither  I  had  re- 
quested all  communications  to  be  sent  to  me. — I  had 
returned  one  evening  much  fatigued,  and  retired  to  bed 
early:  I  had  scarcely  dozed  wlien  I  was  alarmed  with 
what  appeared  to  be  like  the  drawing  of  my  curtains,  at 
Ac  foot  of  my  bed.  I  raised  myself  and  saw,  or  thought 
I  saw  (no  matter  which)  the  figure  of  my  wife's  father, 
who  iramcdiaicly  bade  me  adieu,  and  vanished.  There 
was  no  lighted  candle  or  lamp  in  the  room;  yet,  ta 
spite  of  every  thing  that  can  be  said  to  the  contrary,  I 
declare  solemnly,  appealing  to  my  God  for  the  truth, 
that  a  something,  bearing  exactly  the  appearance  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  in  his  usual  dress,  appe;ircd,  or  seem- 
ed to  appear,  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  as  plainly  as  I  ever 
witnessed  man. 

After  a  rcsdess  and  distracted,  sleepless  night,  I 
arose  at  daybreak,  and  tried,  by  every  mental  and  phy- 
sical exertion,  to  remove  the  impression  made — in 
vain.  Having  walked  about  for  an  hour  or  two,  endea- 
vouring to  invigorate  my  mind  with  the  pure  air,  and 
correct  what  I  then  thought  an  erring  imagination,  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  bt-auties  of  nature,  without 
effect;  I  determined  to  commit  my  feelings  to  a  letter, 
and  ascertain  the  correctness  or  impropriety  of  them. 
I  did  so,  informing  a  cousin  of  my  convict^i  that  my 
wife's  father  was  dead.  This  letter  I  put  bto  the  post- 
office  before  ten  o'clock.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
V  u 
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tcniooii  I  received  a  letter  informing  me  that  Dr,  Por* 
ter  had  died  suddenly  tht  night  before:  he  had  met  in 
the  street  a  friend,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  seen 
in  one  of  the  papers  a  paragraph  mentioning  that  Mr. 
FcnncU.had  engaged  with  Mr,  Wignell  to  emboriL  for 
America.  Dr,  Porter  procured  the  paper,  and  proceed- 
ed immediately  to  my  wife's  sister,  to  inquire  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  the  report:  she  was  from  home,  and 
he,  on  being  so  informed,  with  the  show  of  considera- 
ble impatience,  left  the  house.  He  went  home;  the  next 
morning  sent  for  -a  notary;  altered  his  will,  left  my 
wife  one  shilling,  and  died  in  the  evening  suddenly,  in 
a  chair,  w*hile  on  a  visit  at  a  neighbour's  house,  and  at 
the  moment  when  I  thought  I  saw  him,  being  seveiity- 
six  miles  from  London. 

Having  made  tht  necessary  arrangements  for  my 
wife  and  child,  I  embarked  for  America.  Having  re- 
ceived our  pilot  off  Sandy  Hook  in  the  evening,  he  de- 
clined taking  the  ship  to  Newyork  that  night,  and  wc 
anchored.  Anxious  to  see  the  new  world,  I  arose  at 
daybreak,  and  watching  the  rising  of  the  sun,  percei- 
ved that  it  was  partially  eclipsed.  Some  wild  ideas  float- 
ed on  the  surface  of  my  imagination  at  the  moment; 
but  a  sight  more  beautiful  than  any  I  had  before  be- 
held presented  itself,  the  surrounding  country,  the 
narrows,  and  the  city  of  Newyork,  the  former  residence 
of  my  father,  seen  through  them,  absorbed  each  faculty 
in  silent  admiration.  I  landed,  and  being  bound  to 
Philadelphia,  went  immediately  to  the  coffee-house  to 
take  my  pljk;e  in  the  stage;  when  the  bar-keeper  ob- 
served to  me,  that  he  perceived  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  caution  me  against 
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going  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  plagiie  wvts  raging  thcrtr, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred  a  day.  I  paused  a  moment  at  tlie  information,  and 
then  took  a  walk  about  the  towTi  to  consider  what  was 
best  to  be  done;  I  reflected  that  I  had  but  two  guineas 
and  a  few  dollars  in  my  pocket;  that  my  drafts  were  on 
Philadelphia;  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  there;  and, 
trusting  to  Providence  for  my  safety,  I  set  off,  and  was 
the  only  one  in  the  stage  on  its  entering  Philadelphia. 
I  immediately  inquired  for  the  persons  to  whom  I  had 
letters,  and  could  find  only  ^Ir.  H /^  n^glc,  the  partner 
of  Mr.  Wignell.  The  city  u  as  nearly  deserted  bv  its 
original  inhabitants,  but  there  had  been  a  sudden  influx 
of  French  fugitives  from  St.  Domingo.  Finding  tliat 
no  business  was  likely  to  be  done  for  some  time  in 
what  I  then  intended  as  my  regular  profession,  I  easily?' 
introduced  myself  to  the  French  gentlemen  who  were 
desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  formed  an  agreeable  society  of  twelve,  who 
paid  me  a  guinea,  each  for  entrance,  and  the  same  for 
twelve  lessons.  I  fortunately  succeeded  so  well  as  to 
gain  the  respect,  and  afterwards  the  friendship  of  all. 
I  was  proceeding  in  this  occupation,  fearless  of  thr. 
yellow  fever,  although  the  general  cry  was 

«  Urbem  dcstituit  suius 
Crescun.qne  pestf«;  damna  ruciuibus 
Arccic  rebus,  qui  potcstis 
Et  iDedici  tucantur  ovbis 


Fines  minores; 


»» 


when  sitting  one  day  at  Mr.  Morris's,  Mr.  Wignell 
knocked  at  tlie  door,  and  was  introduced;  he  had  just 
arrived  in  the  George  Barclay^  captain  CoUet,  with  a 
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company  of  performers,  consisting  of  fifty-six,  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  ship  had  t)een  anchored  at 
Gloucester  point.  He  censured  me  for  having  remain- 
ed  in  Philadelphia,  then  about  five  weeks,  and  request- 
ed  that  I  would  attend  him  on  board  the  vessel,  whi- 
ther he  was  proceeding  with  fresh  provisions  and  vegc- 
tables.  I  did  so,  and  was  introduced  to  all;  but  among 
them  was  one,  who  still,  though  in  a  happier  world,  re- 
mains, 

<<Dear  as  the  liiL^ht  tliat  visits  these  sad  eyos, 
Dear  as  the  vital  drops  that  warms  the  heart,'* 

which  now  invokes  the  shade  of  Moreton  to  attest  a 
friendship  formed  in  a  moment,  but  enduring  past  his 
life. 

!  Moreton  and  Harwood  became  the  immediate  ob** 
jects  of  my  attachment;  but  all  interesting  feelings  were 
devoted  instantaneously  to  the  former.  The  flash  of 
genius  in  Harwood,  lighted  for  a  moment  my  mental 
observation;  but  Moreton  secured  my  heart.  Harwood, 
on  touching  the  shore  as  we  landed  in  the  Jerseys,  re- 
flecting on  an  ancient  trick,  fell  and  kissed  it,  hailing  it 
in  the  language  of  an  English  king,  who  played  the  same 
prank  to  acquire  popularity.  Moreton  stood  erect,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  seemed  to  implore  its  bles- 
sings  on  the  asylum  he  had  chosen.  Our  dear  deceased 
Wignell,  whom  every  one  who  knew  him  must  have 
loved,  finding  himself  with  so  large  a  company,  in  such 
a  state  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  requested  that  as  I 
had  been  some  time  in  the  country,  I  would  take  the 
charge  of  them  and  procure  them  lodgings  in  the  Jer- 
seys.  The  formers  were  generous  enough  to  give  asy* 
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lums  to  the  respective  families^  and  the  single  men  were 
accommodated  at  a  tavern  in  Sandtown.  Here  we  were 
visited  as  strange  wild  beasts  or  nondescript  animals — 
the  expansion  of  intelligent  ideas  not  having  embraced, 
in  the  multitude,  the  conception  of  what  genus  a  play- 
actor could  be.  However,  after  having  visited  us,  drank 
our  wine,  and  heard  our  songs,  they  concluded  that  we 
were  something  human.  Here  our  revered  friend,  Wig- 
nell,  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  us,  to  provide 
for  exigencies,  depositing  in  my  hands  thirty  dollars — 
'twas  all  he  could;  but  thus  was  I  left  with  thirty  dollars 
only,  in  the  charge  of  fifty-six  human  beings  for  three 
weeks. 

Mr.  Harwood  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  company; 
he  had  never  been  on  the  stage,  and  his  ambition  was 
to  excel  in  tragedy.  It  was  in  vain  that  I,  whose  coun- 
sel he  condescended  to  request  with  the  sincerity  and 
solicitude  of  a  real  friend,  advised  him  to  attach  him- 
self to  comedy.  He  persisted  in  playing  in  tragedy, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  in  Lothario. 

There  was  then  in  the  company,  and  to  his  credit  be 
it  remarked,  that  there  remains  still,  one  of  those  oddi- 
ties whom  nature,  in  her  frolicksome  sport,  seems  to 
endow  with  her  own  humour  for  pleasure  and  admira- 
tion— a  queer  being,  called  Francis  Blisset,  who,  though 
he  has  not  diminished  his  father's  honours,  possessed 
the  mental  capability  of  adding  to  them,  could  he  have 
persuaded  nature  to  sustain  her  physical  endowments. 
During  a  time  of  public  calamity,  it  can  be  no  disgrace 
to  him  or  Mr.  Wignell  to  mention,  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  measuring  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  a  sandy 
ro^  for  tjiie  simple  assistance  of  half  a  dolkir.   He  is  a 
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man  whom  1  have  incessantly  admired  and  esteemed, 
now  near  twenty  years. 

Sweet  as  it  is  for  *'  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
umty;"  delightful  as  it  is  to  the  recording  angel  to  pen 
a  human  action  pleasing  to  the  Almighty— so  sweet,  so 
delightful  is  it  to  me  to  enter  on  a  theme,  in  which  only 
the  virtues  of  humanity  can  be  contemplated.  The  ami- 
able qualities  and  conduct  of  Moreton  had  endeared 
him  to  my  heart,  and  a  fascinating  melancholy,  which 
called  forth  tenderer  feelings,  riveted  him  to  my  souh 
We  were  continually  together,  and  mutually  enjoyed 
the  social  intercourse. 

When  the  yellow  fever  had  ceased  its  ravages,  I 
conducted,  at  Mr.  Wignell's  request,  the  company  to 
Annapolis,  where  we  were  received  with  all  the  hospi- 
tality, benevolence,  and  attention,  humanity  could  sug- 
gest and  generosity  extend.  I  wish  I  could  add  the 
pleasing  record,  that  the  polished  liberality  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  been  generally  as  delicately  received  as  it 
was  delicately  tendered;  but  as 

"  Our  very  wishes  bring  us  not  our  wish,'* 

so  ^vas  the  kindness  of  the  inhabitants  ineffectual  in  pro- 
ducing the  consequences  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
all;  but  our  beloved  Moreton's  interesting  and  superior 
conduct  soon  claimed  and  obtained  for  him  the  tender- 
est  interest  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Having  been  from  infancy  accustomed  to  act 
only  the  part  of  a  gentleman,  in  private  life  it  sate  so 
easy  on  him,  that  he  commanded  admiration  wherever 
seen;  but  in  public  life  a  diffidence,  occasioned  by  a 
reversion  of  fortune,  occluded  at  first  those  talenb^ 
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which  were  afterwards  exhibited  in  their  natural  bril- 
liancy. Many  a  time  has  he  returned  from  the  theatre, 
after  imagined  disapprobation,  thrown  himself  on  my 
knees,  and,  in  the  most  feeling  terms,  expressed  his  fear 
of  being  unsuccessful  in  the  profession.  Every  word  the 
heart-impelled  breath  of  consolation  could  give  utterance 
to,  was  offered  on  my  part,  and  frequently  not  without 
^Mccess.  But  there  was  a  voice  that  as  a  seraph  from  the 
heaven  of  heavens  whispered  in  notes  of  love  his  praise. 
Emblem  of  every  lovely  attribute  divine  and  human! 
shrink  not;  the  softest  feather  of  my  pen  alone  shall  touch 
thy  delicacy;  but  should  it  shrink  from  that,  I'd  wish  the 
down  of  swan  had  been  engaged  to  speak  thy  praise; 
though,  but  for  fear,  I  would  engrave  it  with  a  pen  of 
steel. 

If  ever  real  virtue  and  true  honour  existed  in  hu- 
man being,  I  think  that  I  may  say,  I  this  year  testified 
them  in  their  most  exalted  character.  I  could,  I  wish, 
I  bum  with  desire  to  prove  to  what  degree  of  excel- 
lence humanity  can  raise  itself; — but,  I  am  forbidden; 
and  if  a  veil  is  here  thrown  over  some  of  the  worthiest 
actions  of  my  life,  it  is  because  that  veil  will  at  the  same 
time  secure,  in  another,  the  purest  complexion  of  virtue 
from  a  meridian  sun  of  praise. 

During  my  first  visit  to  Annapolis,  as  I  was  one 
Vening  performing  the  part  of  Othello,  a  countr}*^  gen- 
tleman  iii  the  boxes,  having  paid  great  attention  to  the 
play^  which  he  had  never  seen  performed  before,  started 
suddenly  from  a  state  of  wrapt  attention  and  observed, 
with  an  oath,  to  his  neighbour,  that  he  had  never  thought 
a  negro  could  have  been  possessed  of  so  much  intelli- 
gence, and  that  if  my  master  would  sell  me,  he  would 
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give  five  hundred  dollars  for  me  that  moment.     His 
friend,  I  presume,  humoured  the  joke,  and  directed 
him  after  the  performance  to  the  stage  door,  where  he 
made  every  inquiry  for  the  master  of  the  extraordinary 
negro;  but  he  was  still  more  astonished  when  he  found 
that  this  strange  character  possessed  the  additional  ac- 
complishment of  being  able  to  wrdsh  himself  white.  The 
matter  was  explained,  and  the  disappointed  gentleman 
was  obliged  to  retire  without  eflFecting  a  purchase- 
After  the  most  hospitable  treatment  that  any  society 
could  experience — after  friendly  attentions  that  exist  to 
this  moment,  we  left  Annapolis.    If  the  real  nobility  of 
humanity  could  desire  praise,  how  much  could  I  from 
my  heart  effuse!  But  worth,  honour,  and  generosity  are 
satisfied  with  the  private  contemplation  of  themselves: 
their  nature  shrinks  from  public  greetings;  yet,  where 
liberality  is  oppressively  warm,  it  may  submit  to  be  &n- 
ned  by  the  breath  of  gratitude,  and  may  every  air  be 
acceptable. 

Before  I  left  Annapolis,  the  reverend  provost  of  the 
college  did  me  the  honour  of  preaching  the  sermon  I 
have  before  mentioned.  We  left  Annapolis  and  return- 
ed to  Philadelphia.  There  I  remained  for  some  weeks, 
enjoying  tlie  society  of  my  friend  Moreton  in  private 
lodgings,  till  I  had  procured  a  house.  That  being  done, 
I  requested  him  to  live  with  mc.  In  this  instance  again* 
was  that  delicate  sense  of  honour,  which  I  fear  was  suf- 
fered to  eclipse  his  future  happiness,  predominant  over 
inclination;  but,  happily  for  me,  only  for  a  while;  heat 
last  consented  to  make  my  house  his  residence,  on  con- 
ditions, wliich  were  as  honourably  proposed  by  him,  as 
they  were  willingly  accepted  by  me.  Fc\^  will  read  with 
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pleasure  the  private  memoirs  of  friends,  which  have'only 
their  value  in  retired  virtues.  One,  perhaps  not  ordy 
one,  would  wish  me  to  dvvell  longer  on  this  dear  sub- 
ject; but  the  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  amiable  families 
with  whom  she  is  connected,  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
most  exalted  feelings,  check  the  publicity  of  the  effu- 
sions of  my  heart,  and  force  my  pen  to  reverential  si- ' 
fence. 

But  the  sternest  delicacy  need  not  shrink  from  de- 
served praise — from  the  mention  of  honourable  sensa- 
tions; yet  in  spite  of  my  ardent  inclination  to  do,  or  to 
say,  what  would  be  only  justice,  I  tremble  lest  I  should 
give  a  wound  to  sensibility,  or  touch  a  fibre  of  that  root 
whence  sprang  most  ennobling  virtues. 

Comfortably  settled  in  Philadelphia,  but  finding 
myself  unpleasantly  disappointed  in  the  estimated  ex- 
penses of  house-keeping,  I  thought  some  employment, 
in  addition  to  theatrical  pursuits,  necessary;  the  influx 
of  the  French  having  greatly  increased  the  price  of  pro- 
visions,  house-rent,  &c.  from  what  they  had,  while  in 
England,  been  represented  to  me  to  be.  I  mean  not  to 
cast  the  smallest  imputation  on  Mr.  Wignell's  integrity, 
in  his  relations  to  me  of  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Phi- 
ladelphia; for  as  he  described  them  to  me,  things  xvere 
on  his  departure  from  America.  The  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary advance  oi^the  prices  of  provisions,  had 
taken  place  during  hb  absence.  I  consequently  esta- 
blished lectures  on  natural  philosophy.  Forgetting,  or 
rejecting  that  excellent  observation  of  Juvenal,  which 
at  no  period  of  my  life  could  have  been  more  applica* 
ble  and  useful  to  me,  than  at  the  moment  when  I  was 
liuiching  my  bark  into  a  new  ocean: 

X  X 
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Monstro  quod  ipse.tibi  possis  dare;  semita  certe 
Tranquillse  per  virtutem  patetunica  vitx. 
Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  Trudentia^  sed  te 
Nos  facimus  fortuna  Dcam  cxloque  locamus. 

Prudence,  however,  has  always  been,  with  regard  to 
me,  so  shy  a  goddess,  that  she  has  never  permitted  me 
to  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

While  pursuing  these,  I  was  favoured  with  the  loan 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  apparatus  from  the  univer- 
sity. Dr.  Rittenhouse  lent  me,  among  other  articles,  Ibe 
celebrated  electrical  battery  of  Dr.  Franklin;  but  what 
was  to  me  of  dearest  value,  was  the  present  of  an  excel- 
lent prism,  made  by  himself.  I  obtained  the  executive 
assistance  of  Mr.  Cox  (as  I  believe)  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  new  theatre,  in  erecting  for  me  a  machine  em- 
bracing all  the  mechanical  powers,  so  nicely  and  regu- 
larly constructed,  that  being  electrified,  it  would  raise  a 
man  seated  in  a  chair:  the  reaction  of  the  air  <m  the 
flyers  having  sufficient  power  to  effect  the  intent.  About 
this  time  I  had  the  honour  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
governor  Mifflin,  and  in  a  manner  so  extraordinarily 
afiable  on  his  part,  that  I  feel  forced  to  relate  it. 

I  was  returning  one  morning  from  rehearsal  at  the 
theatre,  where  I  had  been  detained  beyond  my  usual 
time,  and  consequently  hastening  home  quickly  to  at- 
tend my  lectures,  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could.  While 
thus  walking,  a  gentleman,  whom  to  my  knowledge  I 
had  never  seen  before,  called  to  me  by  name,  and  ob- 
served that  he  was  incapable  of  overtakmg  me  as  I  walk- 
ed so  fast,  and  begged  me  to  stop.  I  did  so  till  we  met. 
He  then,  in  the  most  amiable  manner,  addressed  me  in 
these  condescending  words:  ^^  Mr.  Fennell,  I  have  long 
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wished  to  be  introduced  to  you,  but  having  had  no  op- 
portunity, permit  me  to  introduce  myse  f.  My  name  is 
Miffiin: — they  call  me  governor  Mifflin.  All  I  shall  say 
to  you  at  present  is,  that  if  you  will  come  and  dine  with 
me  at  the  falls  (Schuylkill)  on  Sunday  next,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  entertain  you."  1  replied  to  him,  that  I  would 
honour  myself  by  accepting  the  invitation  with  die  same 
frankness  that  made  the  oiFer  so  pleasing  to  my  feelings. 

I  attended,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with 
many  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution.  I  had  the  honour 
of  entertaining  five  generals  and  other  gentlemen  at  my 
house  in  the  evening.  We  supped;  all  went  well,  and 
we  parted  about  one  in  the  morning,  apparently  pleased 
with  the  amusement  of  the  preceding  hours.  But  the 
generous  governor's  feelings  did  not  end  here:  from 
this  day  he  honoured  me  witli  intimate  friendship.  He 
requested  me  to  breakfast,  dine,  or  sup  with  him,  when* 
ever  I  should  be  disengaged,  upon  the  general  princi- 
ple of  freedom  of  declaration  when  public  business  in- 
terfered. Our  intimacy  was  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  the  visiter's  asking,  "are  you  at  leisure?"  and  the 
visited  saying,  "  yes,  or,  no;"  upon  which  answer  each 
agreed  to  enter  the'  house  or  retire.  Never  did  I  ac- 
knowledge so  cordial  a  reciprocity  of  sentiment,  unless 
I  may  be  permitted  to  consider  it  to  be  transferred  to 
hig  amiable  daughter,  and  her  no  less  amiable  associate. 

The  love  which  I  had  before  felt,  and  which  was 
now  voluntarily  riveted  to  the  United  States,  induced 
me  to  send  for  my  wife  and  son.  Here  again  my  friend 
Horace  might  have  assisted  me,  load  I  consulted  him — 
had  I  reflected,  that    . 
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Auream  quisquis  mediocritateia 
Diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tectiy  caret  invidenda 
Sobrius  auld. 

But  my  old  follies  still  adhered  to  me,  and  I  could  nf- 
yer  lock  up  my  "  rascal  propensities,' '  or  the  produce 
of  tiiem,  from  a  friend.  I  thought  little  of  the  morrow; 
but  trusting  to  my  talents  for  sudden  accumulations,  I 
qpent  my  money  freely — too  freely.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  saw  examples  of  prudence  and  economy  immediate^ 
before  my  eyes;  in  vain  did  I  see  my  own  associates^ 
locking  up  their  savings  for  a  future  day,  that  they 
might  enjoy  as  it  were  two  lives:  the  first,  in  the  honouir 
of  industry  and  prudence,  and  the  second,  in  the  fruits 
of  both;  for  as  Martial  says, 

Ampliat  sibi  aelatem  vir  bonus:  hoc  est 
Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui. 

And  this,  while  lamenting  and  suffering  under  my  own 
weaknesses,  I  am  happy  to  find  is  the  case  with  many 
tirorthy  characters  of  Mr.  Wignell's  company  at  this 
time,  who  did  not  possess  a  fourth  part  of  the  advan- 
fages  of  income  that  I  had;  yet  have  they,  by  discretion 
and  economy,  arrived  at  that  honourable  "  auream  me- 
diocritatem''  before  hinted  at;  and  may  tliey  enjoy  it  as 
they  have  deser\'ed  it. 

My  wife  and  son  arrived;  but  scarcely  had  I  wel- 
comed them,  when  that  god  of  heroes;  that  great  good 
man;  that  all  that  human  nature  could  embrace,  ho- 
houred  my  child  with  his  condescending  endearments. 
His  lady  requested  my  child's  nurse  to  deliver  him  to 
her  for  a  few  minutes.  She  placed  him  on  the  tlironc 
of  glory— the  breast  of  Washington. 
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.*  'TheoccunrcHce  was  accidental,  but  not  less  honour- 
able to  my  chUd.  He  is  now  a  man,  and  I  hope  and 
trust,  that  the  embrace  and  endearment  will  induce  him 
to  persevere  in  maintaining  those  virtuous  sentiments 
then  beating  in  the  breast  that  warmed  him. 

On  my  first  sight  of  the  president,  I  could  not  Jielp 
exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Juvenal,  O  Heaven! 

Gratum  est  quod  patriae  civem,  populoque  dedisti 
£t  facis,  ut  patriae  sit  idoneus,  utilis  agris 
Utilis  et  bellorum,  et  pacis  ri^s  agendis. 

Language  should  be  dumb  when  contemplating  this 
man.  There  is  not  his  parallel  in  history.  We  can  com- 
pare him  to  no  one,  for  no  one  has  approached  his  ex- 
cellence. If  without  error  it  might  be  expressed,  I 
would  say  he  was  the  second  saviour  of  the  world.  Je- 
sus had  his  apostles,  and  Washington  will  find  them  also. 

Dear,  great,  good  man!  farewell!  The  love  I  bore 
you  was  not  from  the  kindnesses  I  myself  experienced 
from  you;  but  from  the  admiration  of  virtues,  again 
hoped  for,  but  little  to  be  expected;  for  human  reason 
cannot  demand  from  Providence  a  frequent  interference 
of  Divine  goodness. 

How  sweet  is  it  to  dwell  on  the  character  of  a  man- 
Pshaw! — mf/  words  can  add  fiothing  to  his  praise.  So- 
lomon built  a  temple  to  the  Lord  God  of  hosts:  Wash- 
ington erected  his  to  the  Lord  God  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. When  a  certain  Scotch  nobleman  directed 
a  most  estimable  present  "  to  the  best  of  men,'*  it  rea- 
dily  found  its  way  to  Washington.  The  queen  of  Sheba 
brought  her  presents  to  the  wisest  of  men:  the  carl  sent 
his  to  the  wordiest;  and  the  greatest  wisdom  was  found 
embraced  in'the  g^reatest  virtue.' 
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During  the  prosecution  of  my  lectures  this  winter^ 
1793^4, 1  was  often  favoured  with  the  visits  of  general 
Knox  and  governor  Mifllin,  at  private  hours-  The  go- 
vernor, observing  the  great  expense  I  incurred  for  ap- 
paratus, and  the  supposed  inadequacy  of  profit,  pro- 
posed to  me  thcestablishment  of  some  manufacture, 
that  would  be  useful  to  the  United  States,  and  profita- 
ble to  myself.  I  assented  to  tlie  proposal;  but  requested 
information  respectuig  the  articles  most  necessary. — 
They  replied,  salt  an^  saltpetre.  The  governor  advo^ 
cated  the  latter;  the  general  the  former.  Saltpetre  ap- 
peared to  me  to  afford  only  a  momentary  source  of  pro- 
fiit:  salt,  a  lasting  one;  but  as  there  was  something  cchi- 
sonant  in  experiments  for  making  both,  and  having  a 
few  weeks  leisure,  I  todk  part  of  my  apparatus  to  the 
Jerseys,  and  amused  myself  in  making  both.  The  plant 
that  appeared  to  me  most  productive  of  the  vegetable 
alkali  by  incineration,  was  there  called  rack^  or  rog*- 
wted.  It  grew  in  abundance  after  the  harvesting  of 
oats,  and  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  near  the 
stables. 

I  brought  a  small  sample  of  the  crystallized  salt- 
petre to  Philadelphia,  and  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Wis- 
tar  and  other  friends,  to  pursue  my  plan. 

This  year  was  to  me  pregnant  with  a  variety  of  fu- 
ture  good.  This  year,  among  others,  the  celebrated 
Talleyrand,  then  or  before  bishop  of  Autun,  favoured 
me  with  his  visits.  This  year,  the  universally  esteemed 
Dr.  Barton  honoured  me  with  his  intimacy.  This  per- 
fect botanist  would  condescend  to  ride  or  walk  with  me 
four  or  five  miles  for  my  instruction.  He  enjoys  now, 
ih  the  respect  of  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  proof 
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of  what  the  fourth  can  produced—something  as  great  as 
good. 

This  year  introduced  me  to^the  esteemed  captain 
Tingee  and  his  family^  from  whom  I  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  having  received  the  greatest  kindnesses. 

Here  I  feel  inclined  to  introduce  an  anecdote  of 
something  I  then  thought  of  an  extraordinary  nature* 
Captain  Tingee,  Mr.  Moreton,  and  myself,  were  about 
ascending  the  steps  of  my  house,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating ourselves  at  the  dinner-table,  wheii  we 
perceived  a  black  man  standing  on  the  steps.  We  had 
nearly  passed  him,  supposing  him  to  have  been  sent  on 
some  errand,  when  he  thus  addressed  us  all:  ^^  Captain 
Tingee,  don't  you  know  me?  I  lived  with  you  in  Ame- 
rica; Mr.  Fennell,  I  lived  with  you  in  London;  Mr^ 
Moreton,  I  lived  widi  you  in  Bengal. 

It  was  the  fact,  that  this  black  fellow  had  been  ser- 
vant to  each  of  us  in  the  respective  countries  he  men- 
tioned; but  the  coincidence  is  worthy  of  remark. 

In  the  month  of  August  I  left  Philadelphia  for  Bal- 
timore; but  the  yellow-fever  prevailing  there,  the  the- 
atrical company  were  again  at  a  stand,  and  I  retired  to 
Annapolis.  Though  an  admirer,  I  am  no  translator  of 
Anacreon,  nor  as  I  trust  shall  I  ever  disgrace  myself, 
as  Moore  did,  by  abusing  the  virtues  that  cherished 
him.  Tell  me,  Anacreon  Moore,  is  there  a  country  in 
the  world,  wherein  you  have  been  more  hospitably  re- 
ceived than  in  this?  Is  there  a  city  in  the  world,  in  which 
you  have  been  more  benevolently  treated,  than  in  Phi- 
ladelphia? After  liaving  experienced-rafter  having  had 
lavished  on  you  all  the  kindnesses  their  generous  hearts 
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could  invent — answer,  if  you  can,  to  them^  and  to  tbc 
honour  of  your  country,  for  the  abuse  your  depravi^ 
of  mind  has  wantonly  diffused.  Such  histories  of  Ame- 
ricans are  only  fit  for  private  or  public  purposes.  An 
independent  pen  would  write  the  truth;  and  it  is  Mdthin 
my  knowledge,  that  you  have  prostituted  genius  to  in- 
dividual  passion,  and  prostrated  gratitude  at  the  shrines 
of  revenge  and  private  pique. 

Nursed  as  you  were  in  die  bosoms  of  all  who  could 
delight  in  superior  genius — whose  liberality  was  there- 
fore evanescent — whose  admiration  excited  weakness; 
was  it  for  you  to  traduce  a  community,  whose  onlyfiiil- 
ing  was  too  much  goodness,  and  whose  noblest  virtue 
was  partiality  to  you:  for  it  was  the  true  essence  of  vir- 
tue that  fumed  the  altar  of  your  praise.  They  loved 
you,  Moore,  because  they  thought  you  worthy;  they 
trusted  you,  because  they  thought  you  good.  And  What 
was  your  return?  Let  us  drop  the  curtain. 

Somebody,  no  matter  whether  a  king  or  a  beggar, 
says,  "  O  that  I  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer:"  for 
m}'  part,  I  think  frequently  that  it  would  be  better  tliat 
my  i>en  should  be  a  little  more  tardy  in  its  operations, 
for  it  is  continually  wandering  from  its  object.  What 
I  had  to  do  with  the  above  I  know  not.  I  had  got  to 
Annapolis,  and  was  about  to  say  something  of  necessa* 
ry  concern,  when  the  pen  ran  away  with  my  senses, 
and  mechanism  overcame  the  reason  that  invented  it. 

Soon  after  my  return  to  Annapolis,  I  had  partially 
regulated  my  plan  Ibr  the  establishment  of  salt  works, 
and  being  so  advised,  and  having  received  a  patent  for 
the  inventions,  I  petitioned  the  legislature  for  the  loan 
of  a  sum  of  money  (5000  pounds)  for  the  establishmeat 
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:  Ktidfr  of  Maryland:  a  committee  was  appointed, 
Flriio  culled  on  me.  The  petition  succeed^  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  respected  part  ofme  sum,, 
and  on  its  being  successful  I  returned  (having  attended 
the  discussion)  home,  under  a  conviction  that  the 
sennte  would  accord.  I  think  I  had  not  been  at  home 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  when  one  of  the  members 
_    of  the  senate  called  on  mc  and  informed  me  that  the 

■  senate  had  rejected  the  bill.    This  information  was 
Bscompletcly  unexpected;   but  it  was  attended  with  an 

■  ^surance  that  each  in  his  individual  capacity  would 
H  cooperate  with  me  in  tlic  plan  proposed;  though  as  a 

■  body  they  could  not  sanction  the  loan,  lest  it  should  in- 
duce monied  men,  from  the  example  of  the  legislature, 
to  embark  their  property  in  an  establishment  which 
might  not  succeed. 

(Be  it  jiow,  before  I  proceed  further,  observed,  that 
there  are  in  the  state  of  Massachussetts  more  than 
twelve  hundred  different  sets  of  salt-works,  two  hun- 
dred of  which  I  have  visited,  and  never  did  I  experi- 
cnce  a  greater  degree  of  civility  and  friendly  attention 
than  from  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod,  during  my  vi- 
sits to  them,  about  fourteen  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  a  correspondence  with  individuals  personally 
unknown  to  me.  Ai  every  inn  where  I  stopped  I  had 
from  morning  till  night,  three  or  four  carriages  con- 
stantly at  my  command,  sent  by  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants.— But  more-  of  this  hereafter — What  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  eastern  states  might  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  south.) 

The  private  distresses  of  my  family  during  the 
skkness  that  prevailed  in  it,  I  would  not  even  hint  at. 
Ty 
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but  that  1  should  feel  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  Mrs. 
Ogle,  Mrs.  Caton,  and  Dr.  Shoaff,  were  I  not  to  ac- 
knowl^^  their  particular  kindnesses;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  having  pleased  the  Almighty  to  take  fix>ni  me 
my  then  only  daughter,  grateful  sensations  for  their 
goodness,  and  prayers  fcH-  their  eternal  welfare,  may  be 
offered  without  ofience. 

On  the  day  after  my  child's  decease,  while  proceed- 
ing to  governor  Ogle,  to  borrow  his  carriage  for  her  in- 
terment, a  gentleman,  Mr.  Templeman,  accosted  me, 
who  observed  that  he  had  come  from  Geoi^;etowD 
purposely  to  see  me  on  the  subject  of  the  salt-wcM'ks. 
I  excused  my  inattention  to  him  at  that  moment,  by 
stating  the  situation  of  my  fanuly,  but  promised  to  vi- 
sit him  in  a  few  days  at  Georgetown,  which  I  did; 
and  having  staid  there  some  days,  visiting  messrs. 
Templeman,  Forest,  Stoddart,  and  other  gentlemen, 
and  exhibiting  my  plan,  with  practical  experiments; 
they  then  offered  me  conditionally  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  patent,  if  the  salt  should  be  made 
for  one  shilling  per  bushel,  and  two  hundred  if  it  should 
be  made  for  nine  pence:  but  there  were  certain  atten- 
tions and  duties  on  my  part  to  be  annexed,  to  which  I 
could  not  bring  my  stubborn  mind  to  bend.  I  was  de- 
sirous of  enriching  myself,  but  I  could  not  stoop  to  the 
means,  I  had  not  been  then 

"  So  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride 

T'  have  learnt  at  last  to  wait  upon  myself." 

Negotiation  soon  stag^red  in  its  course,  and  fell  be- 
fore it  reached  the  goal;  like  an  imprudent  jockey,  I 
spurred  and  whipped  it  too  much  at  starting,  till  "  my 
mental  Bucephalus  furiously  threw  me." 
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At  Annapolis  I  had  the  honour  of  an  acqusuntance 

with  a  French  gentleman,  an  exile,  the  marquis  of . 

While  humorously  conversing  one  day  on  the  chances 
and  changes  of  this  mortal  world,  he  observed  to  me  with 
g^reat  sprightliness,  that  he  considered  his  estate  as 
bettered;  for,  added  he,  I  formerly  kept  only  eight  or 
ten  servants,  and  they  frequently  deceived  me;  I  can 
now  support  twenty,  in  whom  I  can  place  confidence. 
I  looked  for  explanation;  when  pointing  to  his  feet,  he 
laughingly  observed,  "  J'en  ai  dix  la;"  then  holding  out 
his  hands — "  et  dix  ici." 

The  generous  governor  Stone  seemed  inclined  to 
embrace  the  business  of  the  salt-works;  he  wished  to 
see  the  process,  and  many  an  hour  did  we  spend  pri- 
vately together  at  his  house  in  the  examination  of  the 
practicability  of  the  plan.  It  was  the  general  topic  of 
conversation  at  his  table,  and  it  seemed  to  him  9  mat* 
ter  of  regret  that  it  had  not  been  espoused  more  warm- 
ly. When  I  found  it  necessary  to  remove  from  Anna- 
polis, on  my  taking  leave  of  him  he  expressed  his 
regret  that  difficulties  had  so  much  invaded  his  private 
concerns  as  to  prevent  his  engaging  in  the  salt-works, 
and  with  a  considerating  generosity  rarely  experienced, 
presented  me  with  an  hundred  dollars,  for  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  my  loss  of  time  while  visiting  his  house. 

I  soon  returned  to  Baltimore;  and  now,  having 
slightly  hinted  at  the  late  success  of  salt-works  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  last  information  received  by 
me  from  Cape  Cod  alone  assured  me  of  their  having 
made  there  that  year  three  hundred  thousand  bushels; 
I  appeal  solemnly  to  the  testimony  of  messrs.  Robert 
Gilmore,  Robert  Oliver,  general  Smith  and  brothers, 


Jolin  Holiins,  J.  Buchannan  (several  others  concerned 
in  my  fifst  attempt  from  Baltimore  are  deceased)  for 
my  justification  in  the  following  relation  of  circum- 
stances- They  know  that  I  have  applied  to  ihcm  for 
papers,  letters,  and  the  pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Drys- 
dale,  if  my  memory  cannot  be  assisted  by  ihem,  I 
roust  trust  to  its  original  strength,  but  truth  only  is  ilt' 
tended. 

Having  made  my  project  of  erecting  salt-works 
known  in  Baltimore,  1  had  been  invited,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  at  Annapolis, 
by  several  citizens  of  Baltimore,  possessing  estates  ad- 
joining tiie  salt-water,  to  settle  on  one  of  their  reac- 
tive plantations.  Having  received  considerable  pecuni- 
ary assistance,  principally,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
Frenchmen,  1  purchased  a  sloop  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  tons,  loaded  her  with  every  thing  neccssarj-  for  the 
commencement  of  works,  wherever  I  niiglit  find  it 
convenient  to  settle.  But  I  soon  found  that  I  was  nW  a 
sufficient  adept  in  the  purchase  of  vessels,  for  1  had  to  pay 
seventy-three  dollars  before  I  was  pennitted  to  loose  her 
from  the  wharf,  she  hav  ing  no  register.  I  sold  the  slo<^, 
therefore,  on  condition  of  having  tlie  use  of  her  for  a 
month,  after  which,  on  the  delivery  of  her  to  the  purcha- 
ser, at  Baltimore,  the  money  was  to  be  paid.  I  started, 
and  settled  on  an  estate  of  Mr.  Van  Bibber,  in  Mobjack 
bay.  The  prejudices  tliat  were  imbiljed  on  my  first  ar- 
rival there,  were  curiously  prejudicial  to  me.  My  me- 
dium of  operation  ivas  old  seines  of  very  great  IcngUl, 
to  be  afterwards  cut  and  fitted  to  the  mechanism,  for 
the  purpose  of  evaporation.  These  having  been  i 
an  alarm  arose  among  the  fishermen  from  an  idea,  i 


igh,  that  T  intended  to  draw  all  the  salt  from 
the  bay,  and  that,  in  case  of  my  success,  the  fish  \vouU 
Dot  come  up  as  usual  to  their  hauling  places  and  weirBi 
Others  confronted  me  witli  a  positive  assertion  of  the 
impossibility  of  making  salt  at  all  without  fire;  yet  I 
fliere  made  the  first  experiment  which  seemed  to  an- 
•pwer  well.  I  experienced,  however,  a  very  serious  dis^ 
.^pointment,  from  a  circumstance  that  prevented  me 
fi-om  receiving  my  money,  and  provisions  that  I  had 
tprdered  to  be  brought  with  part  of  it.  The  money  was 
&jthfiilly  paid,  and  delivered  to  my  order;  the  provi- 
sions were  faithfully  bought  and  put  on  board  a  brig, 
by  the  master  of  my  sloop,  who  had  charged  himself 
with  the  delivery  of  them  and  the  money  to  me,  un- 
der a  certainty  that  his  brother's  brig,  on  board  oS 
which  he  had  promised  to  enter  as  mate,  would 
stop  in  Mobjack  bay  on  its  way  to  the  West  Indies. 
On  their  arrival  near  Mobjack  bay,  the  wind  being 
fair  for  their  intended  voyage,  the  captain,  in  duty 
to  his  owners,  refused  a  moment's  delay  of  the  ves- 
sel. My  money  and  provisions  were,  therefore,  ta- 
ken to  the  West  Indies.  On  the  return  of  the  brig, 
every  thing  was  honourably  settled,  but  my  diflieullies 
in  the  meantime  were  great;  however,  I  surmounted 
all,  and  returned  to  Baltimore;  where  having  commu- 
lucated  with  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  on  my 
request  to  them  to  send  some  person  on  whose  ability 
and  integrity  tliey  could  rely,  to  view  and  examine  the 
plan,  they  engaged  Dr.  Drysdale  for  that  purpose,  who 
■ent  with  me  to  the  works.  I  Iiad  them  immediately 
thorouglUy  cleansed,  and  on  the  Monday  following  his 
arrival,  water  from  the  sea  was  introduced  into  all  of 
the  vats.  He  took  the  command  of  the  works;  with  tlie 


stance  of  a'ne'gro,  attended  to  thefti  six  *'ellkS,  a 
then  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  was 
ready  to  return  to  Baltimore  to  make  his  report.  He  did 
so  with  me,  and  reported  to  the  before  mentioned  gen- 
tlemen assembled,  that  the  salt  had  been  actually  made 
for  seven-pence  halfptnny  per  bushel,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved on  the  extension  of  the  works  it  might  be  made 
for  three-pence  or  four-pence.  The  company  ilicn  un- 
dertook to  engage  in  the  business,  but  not  upon  the 
plan  I  originally  proposed,  which  ^vas  the  loan  of  a  s.um 
of  money  (100,000  dollars)  on  mortgage  of  the  land 
and  property;  I  to  receive  nothing  till  they  had  recei- 
ved thirty-three  and  a  third  interest  on  their  money, 
being  content  to  receive  the  balance  of  profit.  This 
offer  was  suggested  to  me  originally  by  Mr.  Chequirr, 
of  the  firm  of  Chequire  and  Holmes.  But  a  few  days 
after  the  first  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Gilmore  presided, 
and  before  which  Dr.  Drysdale  read  his  journal,  col. 
O'Donnell  called  on  me,  and  observed:  "  Mr.  FeiineH, 
we  have  taken  this  business  into  serious  consideration, 
and  we  find  from  the  relation  of  Dr.  Drjsdalc  tliat  you 
will  be  making  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  from  our 
money,  while  you  allow  us  only  thirty-three  and  a 
third,"  I  observed  to  him,  that  what  I  should  or  might 
make  beyond  the  interest  promised  to  them,  was  liabfe 
to  incidental  circumstances;  that  I  might  make  much 
or  nothing;  but  that  1  thought  t/ieir  interest  would  be 
eecure,  and  it  was  for  my  industry  and  attenlion  to 
promote  mine.  But  he  observed,  that  the  companv  had 
dravm  up  proposals  on  a  differt-nt  plan,  which  they 
hoped  I  would  agree  to.  The  plan  was,  that  they 
should  have  a  right  under  the  patent  to  erect  works 
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(ihemaelves;  tljat  they  would  engage  to  expend  one  hun- 
(ired  thousand  dollars  in  the  erection  of  tliem;  that 
they  would  divide  the  slock  into  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shares,  and  that  I  should  have  fifty,  without  the  Habili- 
ty  of  being  called  upon  for  any  money  till  after  the  ex- 

ipenditure  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  my 
siiares  were  to  become  taxable  in  proportion,  for  their 
increase. 
After  considerable  hesitation  on  my  part,  we  ail 
signed  the  covenant  at  tlie  store  of  Barney  and  HoUins. 
Scarcely  had  the  deed  been  signed,  when  one  ob- 
^rvauon  which  I  overheard — I  think  it  was  from  Mr. 
■J.  Buchannan,  laid  the  foundation  of  ihe  destruction  of 
the  whole  business. 

The  gentlemen,  mcssrs.  Gilmorc  and  co.  OUver 
and  Thompson,  O'Donnell,  Smith  and  others,  had  re- 
tired into  die  court-yard  to  take  the  cool  air,  and  some 
refreshment.  I  was  left  with  Mr.  John  Hollins  to  set- 
tle some  inferior  business.  I  afterwards  was  passing 
through  the  hall  to  join  the  company,  when  1  heard 
this  observation:  "  We  have  him  in  our  power  now, 
and  we  can  do  what  we  please  with  him." 

How  little  the  person  who  made  the  observation 
knew  me,  the  event  ^vill  show;  for  from  that  instant 
they  could  do  nothing  with  me — I  was  fixed  in  a  mo- 
ment; and  whtn  Mr.  Oliver  observed  afterv\ard5,  that 
nothing  more  was  ^I'antcd  but  a  proper  director  of  the 
business,  and  Mr.  Gilmore  replied:  "  Why,  Mr.  Fen- 
nell  to  be  sure."  1  replied,  no;  I  could  not  be  other- 
wise concerned  than  as  I  had  bound  myself."  I  added, 
that  as  Dr.  Drysdalc  had  resided  at  my  works  for  six 
week&,  he  could,  by  following  the  plan  he  had  seen  and 
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approved)  attend  the  eseecution  of  their  works  as  well 
as  myself.  Dr.  Drysdale  was  consequently  appointed 
superintendant,  and  so  sanguine  were  his  expectations^ 
that  he  considered  seven  shares  as  an  ample  remuneia- 
tion  for  his  obligating  himself  to  conduct  them  for  se* 
vcn  years. 

To  Dr.  Drysdale  I  had  become  much  attached:  he 
was  sickly  and  feeble  during  his  residence  with  me, 
and  often  did  I  carry  him  in  my  arms  to  our  fevourite 
shaded  hillock  for  air  and  repose. 

Before  my  return  to  my  works  on  the  western 
shore,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Robert  Oliver  for  some  money 
to  assist  me  in  increasing  them.  He  asked  me  how 
much  I  wanted;  I  told  him  about  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
2|  lars.  "  Come  then,"  said  he,  "  with  me."  He  took  me 
first  to  his  own  store,  where  he  asked  his  clerk  for  all  the 
ready  money  in  it:  I  attended  him  to  others,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  I  had  the  sum  required.— Mr.  Oliver's 
kindness  on  the  occasion  I  shall  never  forget. 

Furnished  by  his  assistance  with  means,  I  charter* 
ed  a  sloop,  and  returned  to  my  little  establishment  at 
Mobjack  bay,  with  necessaries  for  continuing  my  ope- 
rations. 

I  had  been  induced  to  take  with  me,  in  the  first 
part  of  my  enterprise,  a  young  Frenchman  from  St. 
Domingo.  I  had  left  him  in  charge  of  the  wcH-ks,  and 
of  the  negro  who  attended  them.  This  negro  was  of  a 
very  refractory  disposition,  and  the  Frenchman,  finding 
that  he  could  not  manage  him,  ordered  him  off  the 
premises  until  I  should  return:  the  negro  refused  to  go; 
and  after  some  altercation  the  Frenchman  went  to  the 
house  and  loaded  a  blunderbuss,  with  which  be  imme- 
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diately  returned,  and  threatened  to  blow  the  negro's 
brains  out  if  he  did  not  abscond — the  negro  fled.  I  was^ 
told  of  this  occurrence  on  my  return.  But  one  morning 
when  I  had  made  up  a  fishing  party,  I  sought  in  vain 
for  my  bullets,  which  I  wanted  for  sinkers:  at  last  I 
desired  the  blunderbuss  to  be  brought  to  me,  thinking 
that  I  might  obtain  two  or  three  from  that;  it  was 
brought  to  me;  I  found  it  charged  to  the  muzzle.  I 
took  from  it  thirty  seven  pistol  bullets,  and  an  adequate 
proportion  of  powder. — It  was  fortunate  for  the  French- 
man that  the  negro  absconded  without  the  execution 
of  the  threat. 

I  had  returned  about  three  days,  when  at  sunrise, 
perceiving  the  prospect  of  a  fine  day,  I  ordered  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  brine  to  be  let  into  the  crjstalli- 
zing  vat;  it  had  been  there  a  few  hours^  when  a  schoon- 
er anchored  close  by  the  works  and  hailed  us.  Most 
of  the  gentlemen  aforementioned  landed.  They  saw 
the  brine  in  a  state  of  perfect  fluidity,  but  it  soon  began 
to  crystallize;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they 
requested  me  to  have  the  salt  taken  out:  I  did  so;  though 
at  the  best  time  of  the  day  for  crystallization,  and  it  was 
estimated  at  fourteen  bushels:  it  was  taken  from  a  vat 
about  seventy  feet  long  and  ten  wide. 

This  induced  the  gentlemen  to  request  my  accom- 
panying them  in  the  schooner,  on  an  excursionary  trip, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  a  spot  convenient  for  their 
establishnient.  I  immediately  went  on  board,  and  we 
set  sail.  After  visiting  a  number  of  places,  we  found 
ourselves  most  hospitably  received  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Virginia,  and  there  it  was  determined  that  the  works 

should  be  erected.  A  tract  of  land  was  bought  for  feur 
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tliousand  pounds:  every  thing  necessaiy  was  settled;  and 
Dr.  Drysdale  soon  afterwards  assumed  die  cominand  of 
the  future  establishment. 

But  Love,  that  general  invader  of  the  pursuits  d 
young  men,  attacked  my  friend  in  the  in&ncy  of  Us. 
Interest  might  accuse  him  for  not  having  a  heart  of  steel; 
but  Feeling  could  not  blame  him  for  possessing  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  excellence.  His  mind  wandered  occa- 
sionally over  the  establishment;  but  his  devout  atten- 
tions found  their  magnet  elsewhere*  He  was  momen- 
tarily blessed — when  Providence  called  him  from  the 
enchantments  of  this  world,  as  I  hope,  to  the  real  en- 
joyments of  solid  happiness  in  another.  It  vms  but  an 
exchange  of  temporal  for  spiritual,  for  there  is  still  a 
witness  of  the  blessing  he  left  on  earth. 

I  had  been  called  upon  by  the  gendemen  composing 
the  company  to  remove  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
shore.  I  obeyed;  but  could  consider  myself  in  the  latter 
place  only  as  an  intruder.  After  passing  many  months 
in  sickness  and  vexation,  having  had  six  in  my  family 
confined  to  their  beds  at  the  same  time,  and  having  lost 
a  daughter,  and  an  apprentice,  I  returned,  through  Bal- 
timorc,  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  recovery  of  my  health, 
and  peace  of  mind. 

During  my  sickness,  in  which  I  had  been  twice 
'•given  over;*'  which  means,  I  presume,  the  delivery 
from  one  or  more  earthly  physicians,  to  one  of  more 
experienced  practice;  I  received  from  my  friend  More- 
ton  a  letter,  requesting  the  loan  of  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
On  the  receipt  of  it  I  was  extremely  sick.  I  had  no 
money;  but,  with  considerable  difficulty,  I  contrived  to 
sign  a  bill  of  sale  of  some  property,  for  whieh  he  obtain- 
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isd  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  but  hearing  that  I  was  dead, 
as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  he  did  not  make  use  of 
it  himself,  but  settled  it  on  my  wife  and  surviving  child. 
I  passed  the  following  summer  in  Philadelphia.  Iiv 
the  fell  I  received  a  letter  from  the  agent  of  the  gentle- 
men concerned  in  the  salt-works,  in  answer  to  one 
I  had  previously  written,  with  an  offer  of  taking  the 
charge  of  the  whole  of  them  upon  myself,  provided  that 
they  would  sell  them  to  me  at  the  original  cost,  and  al- 
low me  three  years  for  the  payment.  The  letter  from  the 
agent  requested  me  to  come  to  Baltimore.  It  was  not 
convenient  for  me  to  obey  at  the  time;  but  soon  after- 
wards I  attended  them.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Buchannan,  had  been  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  his  return  reported,  that  having  examined 
the  works,  and  their  product,  he  found,  that  although 
large  unnecessary  sums  had  been  expended,  the  works 
would  still  yield  a  considerable  interest  for  their  money: 
the  gentlemen  therefore  determined  to  try  them  a  year 
longer. 

Being  at  Baltimore  at  the  theatrical  season,  Mr. 
Moreton,  then  manager  for  Mr.  Wignell,  engaged  me 
to  play  for  twelve  nights,  for  thirty  dollars  per  night, 
and  a  benefit;  and  made  an  engagement  with  me  for 
the  winter  season  in  Philadelphia.  But  on  Mr.  Wig- 
nell's  return  from  England,  he  refused  to  sanction  Mr. 
Moreton's  engagement;  upon  which  I  declined  accept- 
ing any  engagement  whatever,  and  established  readings 
and  recitations,  at  the  College  Hall,  in  Philadelphia.  I 
had  at  first  advertised  a  course  of  thirty  only;  but  the 
success  of  them  was  so  encouraging,  that  I  extended 
them  to  fifty-seven.     This  year  was  marked  by  the 
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first  arrival  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  production,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, of  the  play  of  Columbus;  which  had,  s& 
might  have  been  expected,  very  great  success;  the  re- 
ceipts of  it  being,  in  ten  nights,  as  I  have  understood, 
nearly  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

H;.ving  completed  my  recitations,  and  finding  that 
I  was  not  likely  to  obtain  the  management  of  the  salt- 
works in  Virginia,  I  next  attempted  the  establishment  of 
them  in  the  Jerseys,  near  Shrewsbury.  For  this  purpose, 
I  leased  a  farm  called  Green  Bank,  near  the  highlands 
of  Neversink,  and  published,  in  Philadelphia,  a  pros-, 
pectus,  or  pamphlet,  containing  the  plan  of  my  under- 
taking; but  prejudices  again  prevailed,  and  I  obtained 
but  little  assistance.  I  dedicated  my  pamphlet  to  Mr. 
Adams,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  I 
respectfully  sent  a  copy,  as  handsomely  bound  as  I  could 
procure  it  to  be;  but  I  received,  not  even  from  his  se- 
cretary, who  afterwards  declared  to  me  that,  he  bad 
himself  personally  presented  it,  the  slightest  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  having  been  received.  I  had  also  the 
honour  of  presenting  one,  of  the  same  binding,  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  vice-president,  who  instantly,  having 
yerused  it,  condescended  to  send  me  a  polite  letter,  ap- 
probating the  theory,  and  expressing  his  wish  for  the 
success  of  the  practice. 

I  went  to  Shrewsbury  and  set  the  works  on  foot,  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  having  taken  place  between  the  les- 
sor and  myself,  and  I  having  engaged  with  Mr.  Wig- 
nell  to  attend  his  company  at  Newyork  and  Philadelphia 
for  the  following  season,  for  the  purpose  of  making  mo- 
ney for  the  increase  of  the  works,  I  appointed  a  French 
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\tleman,  as  I  thought  him,  my  atteniey  and  a^- 
nee,  and  Joined  the  company  at  Ncwyork;  from 
which  place  I  sent  all  the  necessarie  3  for  preparing  them 
for  operation  early  in  the  following  spring.  My  assignee 
sued  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  estate  under  the 
lease,  which  had  been  refnsed,  unless  I  would  consent 
to  purchase,  even  af^er  the  lease  of  the  whole  had  been 
regularly  drawn  up  and  signed.  My  assignee  recovered. 
I  thought  he  behaved  ill.  I  wrote  to  him  from  Philadel- 
phia to  tell  him  so.  Other  difficulties  ensued;  and  I 
have  never  seen  the  works  or  the  place  since.  In  this 
business,  in  one  year,  I  sunk  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
But  I  had  a  real  friend,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  esquire, 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  advice  had  I  taken  in  the  first 
instance,  1  should  have  avoided  all  diHiculties;  but  \ 
was  headstrong  and  obstinate.  This  true  friend,  on  all 
occasions  of  importance,  has  advised  me  ivcll,  as  the 
unfortunate  results  of  neglecting  his  good  counsel  prove 
at  this  moment. 

Having  finished  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Wignell, 
I  again  entered  on  a  few  recitations;  and  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  Poetic  Address  to  the  young  gentlemen  of 
Philadelphia:  also  one  to  the  ladies.  The  first  was  af- 
terwards published  in  a  pamphlet,  by  the  amiable  and 
really  good  John  Ward  Fenno,  since  deceased.  The 
fccond,  was  to  induce  the  ladies  to  paint  and  present 
'Standards  to  the  young  men,  then  offering  their  services 
to  their  country.  The  first  presented  was  from  the  ele- 
nt  pencil  of  Mrs.  Hopkinson.  I  entered  a  grenadier 
•mpany,  and  for  a  while  all  went  well;  but  a  suit  that 
Tiad  been  instituted  against  me  in  Newyork,  by  the  les- 
sor of  the  land  at  Shre^vsbury,  for  which  Mr.  Hewitt, 
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the  leader  of  the  band  in  Newy<M-k,  had  beea'  my  bail, 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  that  city  to 
surrender  myself.  I  did  so,  and  was  in  partial  confine- 
ment, giving  lectures  very  successfully  on  the  Inmts^ 
till  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Morris,  very  kindly  asked  my  con- 
sent to  a  plan  he  had  for  procuring  me  the  limits  of  the 
whole  island,  on  parole.  He  agreed  with  my  adversary's 
la^vyer;  and  through  his  beneficence  I  was  at  liberty  to 
Extend  my  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  my  fiunily. 
But,  as  has  been  frequently  observed,  it  is  imposable 
to  help  me.  Like  a  madman,  I  immediately  purdused 
the  circus  for  eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  tuiti- 
ed  it  into  a  perfect  theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  beginning 
by  recitations,  increasing  them  to  whole  scenes,  as  I 
could  obtain  performers,  and  afterwards  estabUshing  a 
regular  summer  theatre. 

While  first  reciting  in  Ncwyork,  as  I  was- sitting  m 
my  room  in  Warren  street,  a  knocking  at  the  door  «w 
nounced  the  approach  of  visiters.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
entered  the  room  wherein  I  was  sitting.  The  lady  had, 
at  first  glance,  to  me  exactly  the  appearance  of  my  eld- 
est sister.  I  started  from  my  chair,  and  exclaimed, 
"  good  God!  what  brought  you  here?  When  did  you 
leave  England?"  She  replied,  she  never  had  left  Ame- 
rica; when  the  gentleman  asking  me  if  I  did  not  know 
Mrs.  Danvers,  which  was  my  sister's  name,  increased 
my  confusion;  till  on  a  further  examination,  I  found  a 
variance  of  feature  that  convinced  me  of  my  mistake. 
Mrs.  Danvers  had  called  to  request  instruction  in  elo- 
cution. I  consented  on  condition  that  she  would  assist 
me  in  my  recitations:  she  did  so,  and  with  the  ask- 
ance of  her  sister  we  performed  many  selected  acenoB 
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afterwards  at  the  circus,  till  the  winter  theatre  closed. 
I  then,  having  engaged  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Barret,  the 
miss  Westrays,  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

Jiousc  as  a  suipmer  tfieatre;  but  the  season 
of  the  year  %vas  unpropitious,  and  I  was  again  under  the 
necessity  of  calling  upon  my  fortitude  to  bear  those  ca- 
lamities my  imprudence  had  brought  on  me.  I  sold 
most  of  the  scenes  to  Mr.  ,  then  proposing  the  es- 

tablishment of  a  theatre  in  Jamaica;  and  having  lan- 
guished out  in  fear  and  inactivity  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  I  again  turned  my  thoughts  to  salt-works,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  as  an  appendix  to  the  one  I  published 
in  Philadelphia;  and  having  finished  it,  I  presented  it  to 
several  gentlemen  for  perusal;  among  others,  to  Mr. 
Aaron  Burr,  under  the  hopes  that  the  Manhattan  com- 
pany might  be  induced  to  engage  in  them.    Mr.  Burr, 
with  whom  I  had  frequent  conversations  on  the  subject, 
advised  an  application,  in  preference,  to  the  legislature; 
but  having  once  failed  in  such  a  plan,  I  declined  it,  and 
resolved  to  attempt  them  myself.  Accordingly,  I  deter- 
mined  to  mortgage  the  circus,  but  could  only  get  an 
offer  of  the  loan  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  which  I  ac- 
cepted, one  half  in  cash  and  one  half  in  endorsed  notes, 
under  the  assurance  from  a  friend  of  mine  tliat  he  believed 
the  notes  to  be  good,  and  that  he  would  get  them  cashed 
for  me  within  a  month.    The  mortgage  was  given,  the 
loan  was  received,  and  I  began  the  preparation  for  salt- 
works; but  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  by  tuniing  the 
circus  into  a  salt-store,  before  I  had  made  any  salt,  and 
employing  workmen  before  I  had  converted  my  notes 
into  cash,  I  very  soon  found  myself  in  tlie  want  of  mo- 
nejr^  and  expected  to  obtain  it  at  once  from  the  notes* 
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I  offered  them  for  discount  withoiit  effect:  when  taking 
them  to  the  endorser,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  to 
whom  from  delicacy  I  had  not  before  presented  them, 
he  informed  me,  on  seeing  them,  that  the  endorsement 
Was  his,  but  that  that  set  of  notes  had  been  obtained,  or 
rather  detained  from  him  by  fraud,  under  pretence  of 
their  being  lost,  and  that  he  had  in  the  same  manner 
signed  another  set,  which  he  had  paid,  and  could  not 
think  of  paying  them.  I  then  took  them  ti>  the  mortga- 
ger, and  offered  a  considerable  discount  for  ready  cash. 
This  offer  he  said  he  would  consider  of,  if  I  would  leave 
the  notes  with  him,  and  in  the  meantime  observed,  that 
as  I  wanted  money,  I  might  be  relieved  by  a  fifty  dollar 
note,  which  he  presented  to  me.  I  unfortunately  ac- 
oepted  it,  and  thereby  bound  up  my  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  I  was  obliged  to  leave  finally  for  fifty  dollars 
more.  Thusthe  mortgj^  produced  me  but  nine  hundred 
dollars  instead  of  sixteen;  the  consequence  was,  there- 
fore,  the  relinquishment  of  this  business.  But  while  I 
was  engaged  in  it,  one  evening  being  much  fatigu^'d, 
I  had  lain  down,  when  I  was  roused  from  my  sleep  by 
a  servant,  who  informed  me  that  a  man  on  horseback 
had  come  from  the  theatre  to  request  that  I  would  play 
the  part  of  Stukely,  that  evening,  in  the  Gamester.  It 
was  a  part  I  had  never  performed,  and  it  was  near  the 
time  of  beginning;  nor  was  I  attached  to  the  theatre.  I 
eould  not  do  it,  and  refused  the  attempt.  He  then  said 
that  he  was  desired,  if  I  declined,  to  request  me  to  come 
to  the  theatre  immediately.  I  went  as  I  was,  in  my  dress 
a  little  soiled  from  my  attention  to  the  day's  work.  Air. 
Cooper  asked  me  if  I  would  read  the  part  of  Siukely? 
I  declined.    He  then  ask«d  me  if  I  would  play  the 
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|>art  of  Beverly,  to  save  Mr.  Hogg  from  the  loss  of 
live  or  six  liundred  dollars,  which  were  then  in  the 
house.  To  tlic  latter  proposition  I  agreed,  though  I  had 
not  played  the  character  for  three  years;  and  having  pre- 
pared myself  as  well  as  possible  during  the  first  act^  I 
performed  it  with  tolerable  correctness. 

I  passed  the  ensuing  winter  under  considerable  dif- 
ficulties, making  basket-salt  for  my  daily  bread;  when 
I  was  relieved  from  tliis  embarrassment  by  the  libe- 
rality of  the  public  and  my  brother  masons,  at  my  be- 
nefit, which  was  very  profitable;  the  lodges,  of  which  , 
there  were  many,  taking  from  thirty  to  eighty  tickets 
each.  I  then  took  lodging  and  a  small  piece  of  land  at 
New  Utrecht,  about  ten  miles  from  Newyork,  and  es- 
tablished a  small  set  of  works  on  a  similar  though  im- 
proved plan  to  that  which  I  erected  in  Virginia.  I  sup-^ 
ported  them  for  a  long  time  from  my  earnings  at  the 
theatre,  when,  having  left  them,  a  fire  broke  out  in  thc^ 
bath-house  (the  hotel)  an  immense  wooden  buildings 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  front,  which  burnt  to  thp 
ground,  and  destroyed  the  works,  unfortunately  too 
contiguous  to  it.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  origina- 
ted by  a  spark  issuing  through  a  hole  in  the  chimney 
near  the  garret  floor,  in  which  was  piled  a  quantity  of 
combustible  materials,  which  having  smothered  it  fosp 
about  four  and  twenty  hours,  burst  suddenly  into  a 
flame  that  finally  consumed  the  whole. 

Again  thwarted  in  my  undertakings,  I  took  a  house 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Melmoth,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
East  river,  and  there  made  a  considerable  quantity  of 
basket- salr,  and  the  meanwhile  engaged  at  the  theatre 
with  Mr.  Dunlap^  jLt  thirty  doUars  per  night'^thiB  did 
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\f  ell,  till  that  bane  of  prosperity,  a  law  suit  again  assail-^ 
ed  me. — I  suffered  under  the  bitterest  vexations,  the 
severest  disappointment,  and  the  most  distressful  pri- 
vations I  ever  experienced;  till  the  mortal  string,  hcmg 
stretched  beyond  its  bearing  (that  the  creditors  might 
urge,  after  the  loss  of  another  of  my  children,  the  ar- 
rows of  calamity  with  deeper  effect)  it  became  useless 
and  lost  its  power.  I  fell  sick,  and  continued  so  tilll 
was  given  over  by  my  physicians,  and  my  coffin  was 
made. 

"  L'Ordre  de  la  Nature 
Soumet  le  pourpre  et  la  bure 
Aux  mcmes:  sujets  des  pleurs; 
Et  tout  fiers  que  nous  sommes 
Nous  naissons  tous  foibles  homines; 
Tributaires  des  douleurs." 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  constantly  visited  me 
during  my  confinement,  then  applied  to  Mrs.  Fcnnell 
to  permit  him  to  undertake  my  case;  she  consented: 
a  favourable  crisis  took  place  in  the  evening,  and  tbc 
next  morning  witnessed  the  commencement  of  a  com- 
plete recovery — The  next  winter  I  joined  the  theatre, 
:  but  the  theatre  was  at  that  time  so  injuriously  assail- 
'i  ed  by  pseudo-critics  that  I  undertook  its  cause,  and 
\  Jgrote  avowedly  under  the  signature  of  "  AnActjjr"-- 
my  papers  were  printed  in  the  IV^qniggigJ^hrcMiicle— my 
principafopponent  was,  as  I  believe,  Mr.  Coleman,  the 
editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  who  wrote  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Arouet — but  thinking  that  by  these  means 
[     alone  I  was  not  sufficiently  powerful,  Xengaged  in  wri* 
.^        >    J:ing  a  farce,  which  I  completed  in  eight  days,  and  it 
was  immediately  accepted  and  jierforme^urider  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Dunlap.    It  was  played  under  the  title 
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oft^te  Wheel  of  Truth  for  five  successive  nights,  with 
oonsiderablc  approbation,  when  ils  run  was  suddenly 
stopt,  I  can  only  guess,  in  the  Connecticut  style,  why; 
for  I  never  had  a  regular  account — But  Mr.  Coleman 
took  the  pains  of  writing  four  columns  against  it;  cri- 
ticizing it,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  as  a  "regular  and 
well  considered  production!  as  if  it  had  been  a  produc- 
tion on  which  Horace  observes,  "  Nonumque  prema- 
tur  in  annum,"  a  regular  comedy,  according  to  all  the 
niles  of  the  ars  poetica. 

Wc  had  the  satisfaction  of  corresponding  with  each 
other,   till  Arouet  informed  the  "  Actor,"  that  if  he 
would  let  him  alone,  he  himself  would  be  quiet,  and 
there  the  literary  contention  ended.  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  J 
who  performed  the  principal  part  in  the  farce,  had  some  [ 
concern  in  the  contention  latterly,  from  having  been  \ 
accused  of  interpolations  in  the  part  of  Harlequin.     — .-^ 

The  theatre  at  Newyork  having  closed  for  a  fort^ 
night,  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  performed  for 
a  few  nights.  Mr.  Wigncll,  who  had  lately  married  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Mcrrj-,  was  at  the  time  of  my  an-ival 
considerably  indisposed.  He  unfortunately  had  a  din- 
ner  party  on  the  following  day,  h;iAing  been  under  the 
operation  of  bleeding  in  the  morning;  and  wishing  to 
entertahi  his  friends,  he  caused  an  inflammation  in  his 
arm,  which  eventually  terminated  in  his  death.  The  last 
time  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  wortliy  gen- 
tleman and  friend,  was  in  his  private  box  at  the  theatre, 
whither  he  had  invited  me  to  attend  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  in  Macbeth.  During  the  play  he 
observed  to  me  that  his  arm  was  so  painful  that  he  was 
obliget)  to  request  that  I  would  pern>it  him  to  leav; 
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ijie,  and  return  home;  I  of  course  consented,  and 
tired.  From  that  time  I  never  saw  him  more. 

The  four  corner-stones  which  supporttrd  lh< 
of  Mr.  Wi^ell's  character,  were  Candour,  Truth, 
grity,  and  Honour.  Its  superstructure  was  the  column  of 
Hope,  about  which  had  entwined,  as  around  the  Corhi' 
thian  pillar  the  vine  of  Perseverance,  bearing  the  fiiJI 
blown  rose  in  all  its  brilliaiit  excellence,  and  the  green 
leaf  in  all  its  sweet  complacency:  its  capital  was  of  the 
noblest  order  and  of  the  highest  polish.  But  die  whole 
with  all  its  beauty,  had  its  strength:  it  supported  vexa- 
tion, disappointment,  treacliery,  and  adversity-^— a  Ittny 
weight;  exposed  to  storms  from  every  quarter,  it  bttfnd 
them  all,  and  never  did  one  corner-stone  give  way. 

His  arrival  with  so  numerous  a  company  (Uian  wlikh 
the  London  stage  could  boast  no  better]  during  the  first 
yellow  fever,  was  a  mortal  stab  to  the  success  of  his 
pursuits.  Every  thi  ng  that  man  could  do  in  such  a  si- 
tuation was  effected  by  Mr.  Wignell;  he  summonedlU 
his  fortitude  to  his  aid;  used  every  exertion  toasonu 
modatc  his  company,  and  bore  with  patient  resignatlDH 
the  misfortunes  of  the  season.  If  the  peevish  cutnphojus 
of  inconsiderate  individuals  sometimes  excited  an  ex- 
traordinary acuteness  of  angry  feeling,  there  was  no 
hypocritical  disguise;  still  was  he  die  same  man,  open, 
candid,  and  sincere.  He  felt  and  disclosed  his  feeUngss 
but  remonstrated  without  acerbity.  If  he  h:id  his  boU 
ings,  they  "  leaned  to  Virtue's  side."  Lenient  too  fre- 
quently where  severity  was  deserved,  he  was  sometimes 
severe  on  slight  occ:isions;  but  diese  uncustomarv  cfii- 
sions  were  urged  by  that  tender  sensibiUty  of  mindf 
which  induced  him  to  feel  that  ingratitude,  in  some  in- 


-  stances,  tUiberality  in  others,  were  mingled  witJi  tbc 
complaints  of  stiltenngs,  whicli  in  a  time  of  public  ca- 
lamity he  had  endeavoured,  with  the  most  painful  exer- 
tions, to  preveat  or  alleviate. 

Affable  and  conciliatory  in  his  manners,  he  obtuned 
the  aB'cction  of  all  liis  associates.  He  had  always  that 
portion  of  ivit  and  anecdote  at  command,  which  his  part 
in  the  promotion  of  the  pleasures  of  society  required; 
but  never  suffered  either  to  be  intrusive.  He  was  mtty 
without  vanity,  and  didactic  without  pride.  His  guests 
were  pleased  on  entering  his  house,  and  left  it  highly 
gratified;  for  good  humour  gave  tlie  inspiring  welcome, 
and  good  humour  gave  the  necessary  adieu.  Peace  to 
bis  manes! 

I  returned  to  Neivyork,  and  continued  my  business 
at  the  theatre  during  the  season;  and  in  tlie  beginning 
of  the  summer  was  passing  through  Ncwlondon,  on 
Tny  way  to  Boston,  wlien  on  visiting  a  friend,  I  was  re- 
quested to  stay  there  to  establish  salt-works.  I  con- 
sented; and  with  a  very  small  sum  at  my  immediate 
command,  I  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  agreeing  to  pay 
for  it  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  salt  per  year,  and 
began  the  pursuit.  But  how?  I  had  hitherto  began  my 
establishments  on  a  large  scale,  and  had  been  censured 
by  some  severely  for  so  doing.  I  tliercfore  determihed, 
in  this  instance,  to  invert  my  usual  order  of  progression, 
and  instead  of  attempting  a  leap  at  once  to  the  summit 
of  my  mind-devoted  fabric,  to  raise  a  ladder  by  which 
I  would  ascend  by  degrees,  feeling  with  caution,  and 
■trusting  with  diffidence,  the  first  step. 

Let  those  who  have  witnessed  my  performances  of 
the  emperors,  kinjgs,  and  prioces  on  the  stage,  imagine 
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my  issuing^  from  my  friend's  house  at  daybreak,  aloncr 
with  my  axe^  my  spade,  my  saw,  and  a  bucket  full  of 
smaller  implements,  to  parade  with  them  on  my  shoul- 
ders to  the  place  of  destination,  three  miles  off.  Thus 
accoutred,  I  toiled  through  my  tedious  journey,  sup- 
ported in  spirit  and  in  hope,  by  recalling  to  my  mind 
the  condescensions  of  Peter  the  great,  and  drawing  a 
fenciful  parallel.  Arrived  at  a  creek  which  separated  my 
property  from  that  of  my  neighbour's,  I  forded  it,  and 
gained  the  promised  land;  but  on  mounting  its  bank 
the  saw  slipped  from  the  handle  of  the  axe,  and  in  fail- 
ing severely  wounded  my  left  hand.  What  an  occur- 
rence to  a  romantic  mind,  tolerably  stored  with  histori- 
cal anecdote,  for  the  indulgence  of  ominous  conjecture! 
My  blood  flowed  freely;  I  was  fatigued;  I  sate  down 
and  contemplated  the  drops  as  they  fell  to  the  ground 
on  which  I  rested.  Numerous  were  the  ideas  that 
crowded  on  my  mind;  past,  present,  future,  presented 
their  respective  pictures.  I  thought  of  my  friend  Hop- 
kinson,  and  seemed  to  hear  his  voice  in  friendship  whis- 
per, "  what  business  have  you  here?"  My  own  judg- 
ment condemned  me.  I  bound  up  my  hand  and  extend- 
ed myself  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  despondency. 
However,  I  soon  roused  myself,  took  my  spade,  cover- 
ed ip  the  blood,  and  raised  an  altar  of  turf  over  it.  I 
thru  summoned  the  assistance  of  my  usual  agents,  Folly, 
Obstinacy,  and  Pride,  and  having  obtained  it,  proceeded 
in  laying  out  my  plan.  I  had  not  advanced  far,  when 
the  clouds  lowered  and  a  storm  threatened  its  approadu 
I  was  alone  on  a  barren  beach,  without  shelter  of  any 
nature.  I  began  again  to  reflect  on  my  imprudence, 
when  I  perceived  a  wagon  with  a  load  of  lumber,  agd 
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jny  friend  preceding  it.  We  soon  knocked  up  a  teoi. 
porary  stied,  ivith  the  assistance  of  a  kind  neighbour, 
whose  curiosity  had  induced  him  to  inquire  what  I  was 
about,  having  observed  from  his  house  on  an  eminence 
my  to-and-fro  motions  on  the  beach.  This  done,  and 
the  storm  having  commenced,  we  set  to  and  enjoyed 
the  sheher,  and  the  refresliments  which  my  friend  had 
brought  me;  but  die  astonishment  of  my  neighbour  was 
extreme,  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  come  there  for  the 
purpose  of  making  salt  without  fuel.  I  wish  not  for  a 
muse  of  fire  to  celebrate  this  day;  but  had  I  the  pencil 
of  Hogaith,  I  could,  from  the  countenances  of  several 
who  visited  my  hut  in  the  afternoon,  exhibit  caricatures 
that  (vould  amuse.  So  great  was  the  incredulity  of  one, 
that  he  declared  that  he  would  as  soon  believe  that  I 
could  turn  shore-rock  into  a  Goshen  cheese,  as  that  I 
could  make  salt  without  fire.  However,  I  persisted,  hot 
for  a  long  time  could  obtain  no  aid;  at  last,  by  the  help 
of  some  small  machinery  I  luid  managed  to  erect,  I 
succeeded  in  making  a  few  bushels  of  salt;  then  the 
shares,  ivhich  I  had  offered,  began  to  sell,  and  the  works 
in  general  to  progress. 

I  continued  this  undertaking,  with  advancing  and 
receding  success,  for  nearly  three  years;  during  which 
time,  in  the  winter  season,  I  attended  the  theatres  of 
Newyork  and  Philadelphia  with  great  success,  and  in  the 
latter  city  delivered  recitations  with  the  highest  encou- 
ragement  for  five  weeks,  and  returned  to  the  salt-works; 
when  soon  after,  a  house  I  had  built,  caught  or  was  seton 
fire,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night;  how,  I  never  could 
learn.  The  house,  with  all  nij  preparatory  machinery, 
which  had  been  completely  and  neatly  stowed  in  ii  that 
very  day,  and  which  I  had  left  about  eight  o'clock  ;ippa- 
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r^ntly  in  a  state  of  safety,  was  entirely  consumed.  I  hafre 
but  onie  motive  for  a  conjecture  how  the  fire  could  have 
takeii  place,  which  is  this;  as  I  was  afterwards  informed, 
tliere  was  a  man,  who,  having  no  fixed  residence,  wan« 
dered  about  the  country,  supporting  himself  by  fishing. 
He  had  occasionally  that  portion  of  insanity,  which  is  so 
often  introduced  by  a  partiality  for  a  certain  Newen- 
gland  produce.  It  is  supposed,  from  a  pan  that  was 
found  among  the  ruins  the  next  morning,  and  whicfai 
compared  witli  none  which  I  had  ever  purchased,  and 
with  none  which  any  one  could  claim,  that  this  man  had 
entered  the  house  late  at  night  with  a  pan  of  coals, 
which  he  used  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  his  pipe  while 
fishing. 

This  pan  had  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  whether  he 
placed  it  on  any  inflammable  matter,  or  threw  the  coals 
out  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  or  if  he  was  present  at 
all,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  door  had  been  left  open 
for  several  persons  who  had  gone  on  some  frolic,  and 
he  probably  found  it  a  convenient  place  of  residence  for 
the  night,  and  accordingly  took  up  his  abode  there. 
From  whatever  cause  it  occurred,  the  accident  was  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  me;  for  the  principal  materials  lost 
could  not  be  replaced  that  year. 

Feeling  one  morning  a  little  deficiency  in  the  con- 
tents of  my  pocket-book,  I  started  for  Newlondon, 
about  four  miles  from  the  works,  hired  a  room,  deli- 
vered recitations,  and  returned  home  with  a  decent  sup- 
ply of  ready-rhino.  Having  received  an  invitation  from 
Norwich,  I  drove  there  one  afternoon,  every  thing;  hav- 
ing been  previously  prepared  by  my  friends;  and  return- 
ed the  next  morning,  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  fruits 
of  my  exertion. 
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I,  however,  having  procured  a  considerable  quantity 
of  timber,  plank,  and  boards,  before  the  accident,  and 
consequently  prepared  myself  for  extending  the  works 
during  the  summer,  continued  the  increase  of  them, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  most  of  my  principal  mate- 
rials, contenting  myself  with  tlie  expectation  of  adding 
to  the  remainder  during  the  winter,  and  trusting  to  the 
profits  of  the  ensuing  summer:  giving  up,  in  part, 
those  of  the  present,  I  determined  on  going  on  the  stage; 
and  on  that  determination,  feeling  myself  strong  in  hope, 
I  purchased  nearly  all  the  stock  that  was  held  in  the 
works,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  for 
which  stock  I  gave  my  notes,  payable  in  four,  eight, 
twelve,  and  fourteen  months.  I  engaged  with  Mr. 
Jj^Varren,  for  two  months,  in  Philadelphia,  intending  to 
make  a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States;  but  while  I  was  contemplating  my  plan,  Mr.  Dun- 
lap,  formerly  manager  of  the  Newyork  theatre,  called  on 
me  at  the  salt-works  one  morning,  with  a  message  from 
Mr.  Cooper,  offering  me  the  full  receipts  of  every  Sa- 
turday night,  if  I  would  assist  him  in  opening  it,  and 
play,  alternately,  with  him,  first  and  second  rate  parts. 
I  agreed;  and  consented  to  be  ready  to  appear  on  the 
first  of  October.  I  did  so,  and  opened  the  theatre  under 
Mr.  Cooper's  direction,  in  the  part  of  Richard  the 
Third;  he  playing  Richmond.  In  this  manner  w^e  con- 
tinucd  playing  during  the  first  week,  when  my  profits 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars.  On  the 
Monday  morning  following,  I  had  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Cooper  on  the  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  week; 
when  I,  having  appointed  to  him  his  part,  for  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  according  to  agreement,  he  fixed,  as 
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manager,  the  plays  of  Othello,  and  Hamlet,  for  the  Fri^ 
day  and  Monday.  On  seeing  the  arrangements  posted 
in  the  green-room,  I  observed  to  him,  jokingly,  that  he 
had  completely  hedged  me  in;  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
cause  of  complaint;  I  told  him  no!  not  the  least;  he  had 
done  nothing  but  what  was  strictly  right;  and  the  busi- 
ness remained  so  arranged.  But  about  dinner  tinie  he 
called  on  me,  and  observed,  that  although  he  had  no 
intention  of  interfering  witli  his  engagement  to  me, 
without  my  cordial  consent,  yet,  if  he  could  make  me 
an  offer  which  might  prove  more  acceptable,  he  should 
be  happy  to  exchange  the  present  engagement  for  an- 
other, as  he  found  the  tasks  I  had  imposed  upon  him  in- 
terfered too  much  with  his  managerial  arrangements. 
Mr.  Cooper  then  told  me,  that  he  would  give  me  five 
hundred  dollars  on  the  following  Saturday;  five  hundred 
on  the  next  ensubig  Saturday;  and  two  hundred  on  the 
third:  which,  in  addition  to  the  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  I  had  already  received,  would  make  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  fiftv-three  dollars  for  the  month.  I  observed 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  that  I  thought  I  could  make  more  by  my 
present  engagement.  He  said,  he  believed  I  should,  if 
he  could  possibly  study  the  parts  which  I  had  allotted  to 
him  for  my  nights;  but  that  if  I  would  agree  to  release 
him,  he  would,  in  addition,  give  up  one  half  of  what 
might  be  over  the  twelve  hundred  dollars,  in  die  three 
nights  receipts  originally  appropriated  to  me.  He  seem- 
ed anxious  to  be  released,  and  as  every  thing  was  pro- 
posed with  the  most  perfect  honour  on  his  part,  after 
some  hesitation,  I  yielded.  The  money  was  punctually 
paid,  and  immediately  sent  by  mc  to  the  salt-works  at 
Waterford,  near  Newlondon. 
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These  salt-works  were  considered  by  Mr.  Hopkia- 
!son,  my  best  friend — (best  I  may  truly  call  him,  for  he 
never  flattered  mc,  or  lent  me  money) — as  a  common 
drain  to  the  streams  that  flowed  from  the  showers  of 
Philadelphian  liberality.  He  frequently  expressed  his 
wish  that  they  might  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and 
he  finally  obtained  his  wish. 

Leaving  Newyork,  I  set  ofi*  for  Philadelphia;  and  in 
the  interval,  between  my  arrival  there,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  my  engagement,  I  delivered  recitations.  I  then 
performed  two  months,  for  two  free  benefits,  by  which  I 
gained  two  thousand  dollars. 

But,  unfortunately,  one  evening,  when  mounted  on 
Alexander's  car,  declining  the  advice  and  offered  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Warren,  who  was  performing  the  part  of 
Clytus,  in  a  fit  of  impatience  at  the  neglect  of  some 
of  the  attendants,  I  leapt  from  the  car  on  the  stage, 
and  sprained  my  left  ancle.  I  struggled  through  the 
part,  in  great  pain,  as  well  as  I  could,  but  with  little 
success:  I  was  to  have  played  Hotspur  the  next  even- 
ing, but  was  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  my  chamber. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  played  it  in  my  stead. 

I  soon  after,  for  tlie  first  time,  paid  a  theatrical  visit 
to  Boston,  where  I  did  not  succeed  well  at  first,  there 
being,  on  my  first,  second,  and  third  appearances,  but 
four  hundred,  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four  dollars.  I  was  to  share  after  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  of  course  I  gained  nothing  but  seventeen 
dollars.  But  the  next  week  improved  greatly;  and  I  was 
persuaded  to  renew  my  engagement  for  a  fortnight 
more;  which  having  done,  as  I  was  performing  the  cha» 
i^cter  of  lord  Essex  one  evening,  and  steppinq;  from  the 
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green-room  hastily  on  the  stage,  I  again  sprained  my 
left  ancle,  and  was  confined  to  my  room  for  ten  days. 
But,  however  disadvantageous  this  accident  may  have 
proved  to  the  managers,  it  was  certainly  profitable  to 
Mr.  Caulfield  and  myself,  who,  thereby,  had  an  oppcH-* 
tunity  of  studying  more  minutely  than  before,  the  parts 
of  Edgar  and  King  Lear;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Mr.  Caulfield  acquired  so  much  celebrity  in  the  part  of 
Edgar  on  his  first  appearance  in  that  character.     This 
second,  together  with  the  latter  part  of  the  first  engage- 
ment, produced  me  a  considerable  sum;  about  twelve 
hundred  dollars.     Finding  that  I  was  doing   well,  I 
wrote  to  my  foreman  at  Newlondon,  and  desired  him 
to  come  on  to  Boston  for  instructions.     He  arrived,  and 
I  gave  him  six  hundred  dollars,  for  certain  expenses, 
such  as  erecting  a  store,  completing  the  new  vats,  Sec. 
He  departed,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  Informed 
me,  by  letter,  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  suit-works  had  been  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm, 
which  had  broken  over  the  peninsula  on  which  they  had 
been  erected,  and  carried  all  before  it.     It  is  useless  to 
enter  into  particulars.     I  went  (instead  of  returning,  as 
I  intended,  to  Philadelphia)  to  Newlondon,  and  in- 
deed found  that  all  my  labour  and  expenses  for  three 
years  past,  had  been  destroyed  in  about  an  hour.     It 
was  an  ordination  of  Divine  Providence,  and  I  submit- 
ted to  it  with  patience  and  resignation.     I  visited  the 
^'  Campos  ubi  Troja  fuit,"  and  found  all  desolate. 
Some,  the  pursuers  of  the  unfortunate,  who  grasp  at  the 
first  fruits  of  a  fallen  tree  struck  by  lightning,  and  watch 
the  shipwreck  of  another's  fortune,  to  steal  a  fortune  for 
tliemselves^  had  amassed  a  considerable  stock  of  timber^ 
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boards,  &c.  from  the  ruins.  Others  sued  mc  for  newly 
contracted  debts  on  account  of  the  works,  then  pro- 
gressing with  the  greatest  rapidity.  And,  in  short,  I  was 
so  harassed,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  works,  ruins, 
timber,  &c.  to  the  original  stockholders,  on  condition  that 
they  would  return  me  my  notes,  amounting  to  about  fif«. 
teen  thousand  dollars,  for  the  stock  which  I  had  pur- 
chased the  year  before:  they  did  so,  and  I  left  Newlon- 
don  and  returned  to  Boston.  I  took  a  house  of  governor 
Sumner's,  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  and  advertised  read- 
ings and  recitations.  In  these  I  was  so  successful  as  to 
enable  me  to  furnish  my  house  decently,  and  send  for 
Mrs.  F.  and  family;  they  soon  joined  me,  and  we  spent  a 
happy  summer;  for  they  who  are  acquainted,  experimen- 
tally, with  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  know  how  to  es- 
timate the  value  of  calm  delight.  A  dear  congeniality 
of  sentiment  had  bound  a  small  society  to  ourselves: 
Dr.  Jefferies  was  our  chief  ornament;  and,  when  we 
met  alone,  we  were,  really,  what  might  be  "  called  com- 
fortable." At  the  expiration  of  the  summer,  I  made  a 
temporary  engagement  at  the  theatre,  and  afterwards 
established  a  school  of  reading  and  elocution;  this  suc- 
ceeded greatly:  I  had  seventy-two  pupils,  ladies,  gentle- 
men, and  children,  at  five  dollars  entrance,  and  fifteen 
dollars  per  quarter.  And,  during  the  visits  of  Mrs.  War- 
ren and  Mr.  Cooper,  was  engaged  by  the  managers  at 
one  hundred  dollars  per  night,  which  formed  a  consi- 
derable increase  to  my  income. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  attention  of  two 
classes  of  my  pupils,  were  the  letters  of  Junius;  tlie  jus- 
tice, the  morality,  and  the  style  of  which  we  studied 
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closely.  During  the  course,  I  observed,  in  the  papef 
of  Benjamin  Russell,  as  honest,  open-hearted  a  man  as 
ever  lived,  but  occasionally  a  little  more  easily  deceived 
than  his  brother  John,  the  first  letter  of  Junius,  almost 
word  for  word,  with  the  exception  of  the  introduction 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  stead  of 
that  of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  I  strongly  suspect^  though 
I  darenot  vcnturetodeclare,  the  author  of  the  imposition. 

By  the  by,  respecting  the  writer  of  these  letters,  I 
have  something  to  say;  but  I  shall  simply  relate,  by 
the  consent  of  the  communicator,  tlie  anecdote: — Lieu- 
tenant colonel  James  Carrington,  son  of  the  bishop  of 
that  name,  declared  to  me,  that  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Cawthom,  of  Blackheath,  whose  husband  was  keeper  of 
Greenwich  Park,  he  saw  the  manuscript  of  Junius's 
letters,  written  by  her  husband.  The  conversation  ^)C- 
tween  colonel  Carrington  and  myself  \vas  accidental;  but 
happening  to  turn  on  the  subject  of  Junius's  letters,  he 
gave  me  the  above  information,  which,  with  his  per- 
mission, I  minuted  at  the  time,  and  have  now  transcri- 
bed it,  verbatim,  from  the  minute  I  made  and  read  in 
his  presence. 

During  the  existence  of  this  school,  which  was  in 
the  winter  season,  I  was  honoured,  every  Sunday  even- 
ing, with  the  society  of  a  literary  party,  male  and  female, 
consisting  principally  of  my  pupils;  and  everything 
again  went  well — when  some  gentlemen,  unfortunately, 
having  proposed  to  me  the  establishment  of  a  college, 
similar  to  those  of  Westminster,  and  Eton,  in  England, 
my  gudgeon  heart  caught  at  the  temptation.  I  drew  the 
plan;  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  Boston,  to  converse  with  others,  who  inte- 
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Wsted  Aemselves  in  the  object.     I  attended;  and,  after 
considerable  conversation  on  the  subject,  I  was  asked 
by  the  leading  gentleman,  if  I  could  not  undertake 
such  an  establishment  with    thirty    scholars  at  four 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand   dollars  advanced  for  buildings,    furniture,    &,c. 
I  said,  yes,  under  a  tolerable  prospect  of  increase.  TIic 
proposer  then  turned  to  his  brother,  and  asked  him,  if 
he  did  not  think  that  number  could  immediately  be  pro- 
cured? his  brother  replied,  "  yes."     As  to  the  money, 
added  the  former,  that  can  be  procured  in  three  days. 
We  retired;  each  agreed  to  look  for  a  convenient  spot; 
and  three  gentlemen,  of  the  first  respectability  iii  Boston, 
having  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a  cihimiitee  on 
the  subject,  I  was  to  communicate  with  them  occasion- 
ally.    I  felt  so  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  establish- 
ment, under  such  powerful  patronage,  that  I  told  my 
pupils  of  the  school  of  reading  and  elocution,  that  I 
should  discontinue  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter; 
and  my  mind  was  so  wrapped  up  in  this  new  scheme, 
that  my  whole  attention  and  spare  time  was  devoted  to  it. 
When  tlie  news  of  tlie  embargo  arrived,  all  was  conster- 
nation and  apathy;  industry,  of  every  nature,  in  Boston, 
was  struck,  as  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy;  and  Mr.  William 
Sullivan  wrote  to  me,  to  say,  that  from  the  situation  of 
the  times,  he  feared  that  nothing  could  be  done  about 
the  college  for  several  weeks,  and  perhaps  for  several 
months;  and,  consequently,  advised  me  to  withdraw  my 
attentions  from  it  for  some  time,  and  attach  myself,  in- 
termediately, to  my  school  of  reading  and  elocution. 
I    But  my  mind  had  been  too  far  devoted  to  the  pursuit  I 
r    had  publicly  undertaken,  to  be  persuaded  to  reluiquish 
it;  and  Dr.  Jefferies  haYing  informed  mt  th.-it  Mr.  Ben- 
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jamin  Joy,  on  hearing  of  the  object  of  my  intentions,  had 
requested  him  to  tell  me>  that  he  could  accommodate 
me  with  a  house  already  built,  with  every  conveni- 
ence  answerable  to  my  purpose;  or  that  he  would  add 
such  as  were  necessary.  I  called  on  Mr.  Joy;  and  hav- 
ing visited,  with  him,  the  handsome  building  formerly 
belonging  to  Joseph  Barrell,  esq.  and  entered  into 
agreements  witlihim,  took  possession  of  the  house,  and 
thirty-seven  acres,  on  the  first  of  April,  at  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year;  the  rent,  however,  not  to  begin 
till  the  fifteenth.  I  furnished  the  house,  put  into  or- 
der the  elegant  garden,  and  soon  afterwards  built  a  bath- 
ing house,  an  observatory,  a  safe  swing,  upon  a  new 
constructTo|§  with  many  &c's.:  prepared  the  kitchens  at 
considerable  expense,  with  every  thing  on  the  bedt  plan; 
but  did  not  get  one  pupil  till  the  ninth  of  May;  howe* 
ver,  they  came  cautiously  by  degrees;  but  not  so  fast  as 
to  equal  my  annual  expenses  for  rent,  servants,  masters' 
board,  &c. 

Still  I  persevered,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  first 
six  months,  had  an  exhibition  of  the  boys,  at  the  school 
in  CharlestowTi,  and  concluded  by  a  ball,  to  exhibit  their 
improvement  in  dancing  and  general  behaviour.  This 
exhibition  procured  me  about  twelve  more,  for  the  next 
half  year,  the  winter.  At  the  conclusion^of  the  year 
from  my  time  of  takmg  the  house,  from  some  unplea- 
sant circumstances  having  occurred,  I  requested  Mr. 
Joy  to  receive  the  lease  from  me,  and  cancel  it;  to  which 
he  having  consented,  I  requested  the  parents  to  take  their 
children  home,  and  suffer  them  to  attend  me  in  Boston 
for  a  few  days,  in  the  long-room  at  the  Exchange  coffee- 
house, till  they  shguld  be  prepared  for  the  second  exhi- 
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bition,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  short  time.  They 
did  so;  and  that  exhibition  pleased  so  much,  that  seve- 
j-al  meetings  of  the  parents  were  held,  to  support  die 
former  establishment,  or  to  promote  a  new  one;  several 
plans  were  proposed  without  general  concurrence,  and 
much  time  was  lost,  till  at  last  mv  stanch  friend  Mr. 
Abraham  Gibson,  proposed  taking  for  me  the  upper 
galleries  of  a  methodist  meeting-house,  in  which  I  should 
liold  a  day-sohool  to  keep  my  scholars  together,  till 
something  of  a  nobler  nature  was  prepared  for  me — I  did 
so.  Almost  all  mj^  former  scholars  joined  me,  with  a  con- 
tinual accession  of  others,  and  soon  after  this  establish^ 
ment,  my  furniture  at  Charlestown  was  sold  at  public 
auction,  and  what  had  cost  me  the  year  before  upwards 
of  four  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  furniture  I 
brought  from  my  own  house,  sold  for  about  ninp  hun- 
dred. I  need  not  enter  into  i^articulai's — I  lost  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  Among  others  to  whom  I  was  in^ 
debted  for  advances  while  establishing  this  college,  was 
a  Mr.  Edwards  of  Boston,  then  connected  with  Mr. 
Dexter  the  erector  of  the  Exchange  coffee-house,  after- 
wards a  scrivener-  I  received  from  him  three  hundred 
dollars,  for  which  I  gavje  him  my  note,  under  the  ex- 
pectation of  his  sending  a  pupil  whose  board  and  educa- 
tion would  cancel  it.  This  money,  like  other  sums  ad» 
vanced,  was  expended  in  preparations;  he  sent  no  pupil 
and  the  note  remained  in  his  possession.  Time  can  never 
efface  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  this  Iwnourabh  gen- 
tleman;— he  provided  me  a  few  years  aftenvards  with 
lodgings  in  Baltimore,  where  I  was  comparatively  a 
stranger,  free  of  expense,  during  sixteen  months*-he 
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I>oignant  anguish,  so  long  an  absence  from  his  numerous^ 
unprotected,  and  helpless  family — he  taught  seven  hu- 
man beings  that  bread  and  water  were  all  the  necessa- 
ry stimulants  to  existence;  that  clothing  was  useless  to 
protect  them  from  cold,  or  beds  for  their  nightly  rest; 
that  the  loss  of  education  was  of  no  consequence;  that 
bodily  sickness,  occasipned  by  privations,  must  be  endu- 
red with  patience,  and  mental  griefs  with  resignation; 
that  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  devoted  victim  of 
persecution  might  be  rescued  by  the  charity  of  otherst 
and  thought  that  the  soul  of  honour  might  endure  its 
feelings  on  such  occasions,  without  complaint — he  show- 
ed distraction  the  avenue  to  the  mind;  poison  the  access 
to  the- body;  distemperatiu^  to  the  usual  residence  of 
placidity — he  taught  maternal  aflfection  to  weep   over 
an  infant's  wants — ^he  taught  filial  affection  to  mingle  with 
it  its  tear — he  taught  the  uncovered  head  to  dare  the  win- 
ter's snow;  the  unshoed  foot  to  brave  the  biting  ice — he 
forced  the  plea  of  necessity  to  paliate  meannesses;  and 
talent  to  submit,  to  disdained  obligations.  For  such  fa- 
vours should  I  not  be  thankful?  Edwards!  receive  the 
tribute  of  my  gratitude,  'tis  worth  acceptance;  though  but 
a  prayer  in  Christian  sincerity  to. the  Almighty,  that  the 
situation  of  your  family  may  be  such  through  life,  as 
will  completely  contrast  it  with^that  to  which  you  have 
reduced  tnin^:  but  in  the  event  of  distress  to  yourself 
and  family,  may  your  feelings,  if  you  have  any,  never 
be  agonized  with  tortures  that  humanity  would  experi- 
ence, on  contemplation  of  uselessly  and  wantonly  inflict- 
ed cruelty:  forget,  as  I  forgive;  and  suffer  not  recollec- 
tion to  embitter  your  hour  of  •misfortune:  remain  cal- 
lousy  and  when  your  children  cry  lo  you  for  bread,  and' 
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their  distracted  mother  paces  the  unfumtshed  fioor^  eott* 
templates  4he  unwarmed  hearth,  and  rolls  her  eyes  in  an- 
guisfh,  with  cool  indifference  tell  them  all,  that  what  you 
have  imposed  on  others,  they  too  without  repining  must 
be  taught  to  bear.  Teach  them  the  philosophy  of  suffer- 
ing, the  pleasures  of  hunger,  the  delights  of  pain,  and  the 
sweets  of  sickness.  You  cannot  be  doubtful  of  vour 
talents  for  such  purposes;  if  so,  call  but  on  me  and  I  will 
vouch  for  your  accomplishments*  How  different  has 
been  the  conduct  of  Alexander  Townshend! 

One  racks  the  soul,  the  other  sooths  the  miad, 
This  tortures,  that  encourages  mankind. 

I  will  here  insert  an  anecdote  of  a  somewhat  differ* 
ing  nature;  it  has  been  before  published,  and  is  a  plagia- 
rism from  one  of  my  own  works;  but  it  may  arrest  the 
feelings  of  some  benevolent  spirit,  and  therefore  I  will 
venture  it. 

^  ^^  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  when  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door  excited  my  attention.  A  girl,  apparently  about 
thirteen,  entered  and  requested  charity — her  dress  was 
nigged,  her  countenance  was  pallid;  an  eye  that  seemed 
capable  of  glistening  with  delight  for  the  happiness  of 
others,  was  veiled  with  the  ^  dim  suffusion'  of  modesty 
or  shame — I  knew  not  which.  '  My  child,'  said  I,  "  why 
do  you  make  such  applications?''  ^  For  die  support,  the 

■ 

sustenance  of  my  parents  and  their  offspring.' — Surpri*; 
sed  at  such  a  reply,  I  inquired  who  were  her  parents-— 
she  bowed,  and  was  about  retiring. — '  Stop,'  I  exclaimi- 
cd,  *  what  is  your  object?'  *  I  have  a  mother  perishing 
in  want.' — 1  paused — she  supported  herself  on  the  latch 
of  the  door  and  drooped  her  head»-^^  Where  is  your  , 
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mother?*  *  1  dare  not  tell.' — *  What,  dare  not  tell!  Are 
you  not  attempting  to  impose  upon  me?'  Sh^  raised  her 
head  for  a  moment^  as  if  to  call  Heaven  to  witness  for 
her  integrity;  then,  as  she  reclined  it  on  her  bosom,  two 
.  tears  fell  on  the  floor,  for  she  had  not  wherewith  to  wipe 
them  from  her  eyes.     At  that  moment,  I  would  have 
given  any  thing  to  have  been  able  to  recall  my  observa- 
tion — mv  soul  rebuked  mv  reason.     *  Tell  me,'  said  I, 
^  if  I  can  assist  you;  give  me  the  essential  means;  can  I 
not  see  your  mother?'  She  replied  only  with  a  siglu — 
*  And  why  not?'  *  Because,  sir,'  she  replied,  with  an  en- 
erg)^  that  astonished  me;  *  she  hsLsJeelings^^shc  is  poor, 
and  has  seen  better  dxiys.'  *  I  too,'  said  I,  *  have  been  the 
pupil  of  misfortune;  and  in  her  school  have  learnt  les- 
sons of  delicacy,  which  prouder  men  disdain. — -Suffer 
me  to  sec  her.'     She  hesitated— -at  last  she  exclaimed: 
'  Yes,  for  once,  for  my  brothers  and  sisters*  sake,  I  will 
venture  even  to  displease  my  mother.' 

"  I  took  mv  hat  and  followed  her.  We  had  arrived-at 
about  the  centre  of  along  alley,  when  she  paused;  she 
looked  at  an  age-worn  staircase,  then  at  me — I  thought 
1  understood  her  meaning,  and  requested  her  to  ascend 
-^I  followed.  After  ascending  three  pair  of  stairs,  she 
turned  round,  and  intreated  me  to  wait  one  moment,  till 
she  should  have  informed  her  mother  of  the  proposed 
visit.  She  entered  the  room,  and  in  less  than  one  mi- 
nute I  was  admitted. 

"  Hovering  round  the  embers  of  afewchips,  collected 
from  the  streets,  I  beheld  a  woman  of  middle  Age^  and 
five  children.  The  mother  rose  on  my  entrance — a  blush 
suffused  her  cheek.  I  pass  over  the  immediately  subse- 
quent occurrences.     The  mother  began  her  tale  of  sor- 
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row.  My  guide  called  to  her  eldest  brother,  whispered 
in  his  ear,  and  put  something  into  his  hand — he  ran  out, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  several  small  loaves; 
he  gave  one  to  each  of  the  infants,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  were  received,  induced  me  to  believe 
that  appetite  had  been  keenly  ^sharpened. 

"  Xhe  mother's  tale  was  long,  but  interesting.  The 
sum  of  it  was  this:  Her  husband  had  been  in  lucrative 
business — had  been  unfortunate — had  failed — the  mer- 
ciless persecution  of  some  of  his  creditors  had  prevented 
his  efforts  for  restoration — he  could  undertake  nothing, 
though  willing  and  desirous  of  doing  every  thing  for 
their  sake.  He  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  enga- 
ging as  a  labourer,  for  the  support  of  his  family. — His 
will,  but  not  his  physical  means,  were  equal  to  it — his 
health  sunk  under  exertions  to  which  he  had  been  unu- 
sed— he  became  sick — his  property  wasted  during  his^ 
sickness — he  incurred  some  smsill  debts;  for  one  of 
which  he  was  sued,  and  finally  put  in  jail,  where  he  was 
still  confined.  I  left  the  family;  hastened  to  the  credi- 
tor, who  was  willing  to  release  the  husband  on  his  jjay- 
ing  the  costs;  I  called  on  the  lawyer — the  costs  were 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  debtf  I  had  not  the  pre- 
sent means  of  obtaining  the  unfortunate  man's  liberation, 
and  I  heartily  rejoiced  afterwards  that  I  had  them  not; 
for  further  inquiry  gave  me  the  information,  that  for  a 
debt  of  three  dollars  he  had  been  already  confined  three 
weeks  and  five  days  in  juil;  and  that  after  having  been 
punished  with  three  days'  more  imprisonment  for  this 
enormous  crime,  he  would  be  liberated  by  the  law3  of 
Massachusetts. 
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^^  Charity  then  wMspered  in  my  ear,  give  what  you  can 
afford  to  his  wife  and  &inily;  and  Justice  declared  bdd- 
ly ,  if  a  man  cannot  pay  a  debt  oficCf  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect  that  he  should  pay  it  fiur  times. 

^*  Having  replenished  my  purse,  I  returned  to  the  fami- 
ly,— They  received  me  with  smiles;  but  they  parted 
with  me  in  tears — of  gratitude*     Perhaps  I  have  saved 

one  female  from .     To  the  rich  man  would  I  say, 

^^  Go  and  do  thou  likewise.'^ 

This  world  may  be  said  to  be  made  for  CsesarSy  ba^ 

"  If  there's  a  Power  above  u^y 
And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
•     Through  all  her  works.  He  must  delig;ht  in  Tirtue, 
And  that  which  He  delights  in  must  bt  happy**' 

How  oppression  can  be  reconciled  to  virtue,  I  d« 
QOt  know;  I  never  myself  made  an  attempt  to  amalga- 
mate them;  chemically  speaking,  a  tincture  of  theainor 
auri  might  find  its  affinity  with  the  former,  and  precipi- 
tate the  latter;  but  wo  to  the  operator  of  such  affinities! 
Give  me  the  man  who  will  patiently  analyze  the  causes  of 
poverty,  and  then  by  the  addition  of  alkalis,  or  acids, 
restore  the  whole  to  comfort. 

The  undertaking  at  Charlestown  was  occasionally 
assisted  by  the  product  of  my  recitations  at  Boston  in 
the  Exchange  coffee-house.  But  the  delay  of  parents  in 
sending  their  children  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  diffi- 
culties I  consequently  sustained,  were  not  easily  sur- 
mountable during  the  first  quarter;  and  notwithstanding 
the  accumulation  of  scholars,  they  increased,  till  at  the 
tnd  of  the  fourth  quarter,  1  found  myself  mvolved  as 
aforesaid.^^In  the  commencement  of  the  Charlestown 
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•  establishment,  and  in  the  continuance  of  it,  Mr.  Abrn. 
ham  Gibson,  and  Alexander  Towiishtriid,  esqr.  were  my 
best'  friends,  and  had  their  further  support  afforded  a 
probability  of  eventual  and  permanent  success,  1  doubt 
not  I  should  hnvc  experienced  it;  but  the  general  dis- 
tress  occasioned  by  the  embargo  was  the  continual  ex- 
cuse. Nor  were  the  complaints  of  distress  groundless; 
for  Mr.  Gibson  one  day  assured  me,  that  before  the  em- 
bargo he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  cargoes  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  at  thirty  days,  under  a 
certainty  of  receiving  a  thousand  dollars  cash  per  day  in 
his  store:  then  turning  to  his  clerk,  he  desired  him  lo 
take  his  book  and  inform  him  how  much  had  been  re- 
ceived  for  the  three  days  past.  The  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: Friday  seven  shillings  and  six-pence,  Saturday 
one  shilling  and  six-pence,  Monday  nothing. 

Bat  to  proceed  on  my  methodist  chape! -school;  this 
continued  increasing,  till  difficuhies  occurred  that  deter- 
miJied  me  to  throw  up  the  business  altogether,  and  re- 
tire to  some  country  scat,  where  I  might  pursue  some 
kiiid  of  bubiness  wherein  I  could  not  be  stopt  by  the  ut- 
most persecutions  that  the  law  can  inflict  on  persons  in- 
tending at  least  to  be  honest,  and  really  being  so,  per- 
haps from  that  intention. 

Having  met  with  a  vacant  house  that  pleased  me  on 
Jamaica  plain,  I  applied  to  the  owner  Mr.  Williams, 
then  living  in  governor  Sumner's  house  at  Roxbury. 
I  had  before  been  partially  acquainted  »vith  Mr.  Wil. 
liams,  but  on  this  occasion  was  introduced  to  him  by 
my  revered  but  since  departed  friend  Benjamin  Cutler, 
esq.  high  sheriff  of  the  county.  As  we  did  not  alight,  for 
I  was  in  my  friend'scarriage,  an  hotir  was  appointed  when 
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we  should  meet.  We  met;  and  on  my  informing  liini  of 
my  situation,  occasioned  by  circumstances  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted,  he  threw  the  key  of  the  house  on 
the  table,  and  said  I  might  take  possession  of  it  when  I 
pleased.  I  took  the  key,  thanking  him  for  his^nerosity, 
and  in  a  few  days  removed  to  it;  it  ^vas  a  charming 
situation  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  little  lake,  called  Ja- 
maica pond.  Here,  we  fixed  our  residence,  and  I  continu- 
ed a  work  I  had  befoi*e  began,  an  alphabetical  arrange, 
ment  of  the  best,  indeed  all  the  good  passages  of  Shak* 
speare,  and  in  the  meantime  wrote  a  litle  book  of  max- 
ims in  verse,  calculated  for  young  people,  which  I  took 
the  liberty  of  dedicating  to  Mrs.  Hopkinson,  and  which 
being  approved  of  by  Mr.  John  West,  he  purchased  the 
copyright  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  published  it.    I 
had  a  few  pupils  while  here,  particularly  the  daughters 
of  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Cutler.  Still  determining  to 
prosecute  some  kind  of  business  during  the  winter,  in 
which  I  could  not  be  impeded  by  prosecutions,  I  be- 
gan a  periodical  work  called  "  Something,'*  which  I  con- 
tinued for  six  months,  and  by  the  means  of  this,  occa- 
sional recitations,  appearances  on  the  theatre,  and  a  few 
pupils,  1  dragged  through  the  slow  length  of  a  tedious 
winter. 

I  was  taking  my  leave  one  day  of  a  party  of  acquain- 
tances at  the  corner  of  a  square,  when  the  voice  of  a  fe- 
male addressing  us,  begged  that  we,  would  permit  her 
to  pabs;  I  turned  round,  and  beholding  a  lady  aged  and 
infirm,  respectfully  offered  my  services  in  assisting  her 
to  cross  the  street,  which  was  very  wet  and  slippy. 
Having  accepted  them,  she  thanked  mc;  then  pausing 
and  looking  me  steadily  in  the  face*— sir,  said  she,  per- 
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mit  me  to  relate  a  fact  which  strongly  marks  the  man- 
ners  of  our  town:  old  and  infirm  as  I  am,  and  bad  as  the 
walking  is,  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  traversing 
the  streets  for  several  hours;  I  have  frequently  been  in 
difEculty  from  my  age  and  weakness  when  attempting 
to  cross  the  roads;  and  while  the  young  men  of  Boston 
have  passed  me  laughing  at  my  distress,  the  only  instance 
of  assistance  I  had  experienced  before  yours,  was  from 
two  gentlemen  who  were  negroes. 

I  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  remark  that  I  could 
not  reply;  she  squeezed  my  hand  which  still  supported 
her,  and  left  me  almost  motionlpss — ^yes,  she  squeezed 
my  hand,  and  I  would  not  have  exchanged  the  squeeze 
for  that  of  the  prettiest  young  lady  in  Boston,  for  my 
soul,  though  not  my  vanity,  was  gratified. 

Incidents  of  this  nature,  particularly  when  unex- 
pectedly occurring,  excite  in  a  thinking  mind  emotions 
and  reflections,  not  easily  removed.  This  led  me  to  con- 
siderations not  only  of  the  situation,  but  of  the  feelings  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  widow,  who  perhaps  has  lost  an  onljr 
son,  or  even  all  her  offspring:  has  she  not  a  claim  on  the 
delicate  attention  of  every  one  of  human  sliajK?  Shall 
It  be  observed  that  her  dog  and  her  cat  are  the  only  ani- 
mals  that  still  pay  her  respect  and  observance?  Is  she  to 
be  neglected  by  men  because  she  is  no  longer  young,  or 
ridiculed  by  them  because  she  is  no  longer  beautiful?  Hu- 
manity forbid!  Have  we  not  all  had  mothers,  and  do  not 
the  one  half  of  the  world  still  prosper  under  the  maternal 
influence?  What  was  the  natural  though  ineflfectual  wish 
of  those  who  have  lost  their  female  parents?  Was  it  not 
that  heaven  might  have  prolonged  tlieir  existence?  and 

what  is  the  natural  wish  of  all  who  still  enjoy* their  care? 
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Ts  U  not  that  Providence  may  still  preserve  them?  And 
lean  we  wish  their  lives  to  be  extended,  merely  that  they 
may  be  subjected  to  inattention  and  neglect?  Let  us 
rather  hope  that  such  a  wish  springs  from  a  feeling  more 
worthy  of  a  human  being;  from  a  desire  of  rrpaywg 
them  in  their  advanced  age^  for  all  the  tenderness  and 
anxieties  of  their  younger  years,  by  the  delightir.g  and  de- 
ttghtful  caresses  of  filial  love  and  gratitude. 

There  is  no  charm  that  can  render  a  young  man  more 
amiably  in  the  eyes  of  the  sensible  and  good,  than  that 
which  emanates  froip  his  tender  affection  to  an  aged  pa- 
jretit*  When  I  see  a  young  man  resisting  the  allurements 
t/[  pleasure,  and  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  com- 
fort, while  his  active  hours  are  directed  to  the  support 
of  an  infirm  mother;  attentive  to,  without  nMx:king,ber 
^'  tale  of  symptoms,"  cheering  her  spirits,  anticipating 
her  wants,  indulging  her  infirmities,  and  in  short,  pour- 
ing the  sweet  balm  of  filial  love  into  the  bitter  cup  of  her 
declining  temperament;  my  heart  whispers  to  me,  that 
in  this  the  will  of  heaven  is  executed.  Then  says  my 
reason,  yes,  and  how  gloriously  hereafter,  will  reflections 
on  such  conduct  gild  those  hours  of  meditation,  which, 
were  his  youthful  ones  consumed  in  worldly  pleasures, 
would  bring  with  them  the  pains  of  sickness,  and  all  tlie 
horrors  of  remorse. 

During  this  winter  Mr.  Samuel  Dexter  applied  to 
me  to  take  his  two  eldest  sons  as  pupils  in  reading  and 
elocution*  My  situation  and  avocations  scarcely  permit- 
ted assent;  but  on  his  assurance,  that  if  his  sons  called 
while  I  was  so  otherwise  engaged  as  to  render  my  at- 
tention to  them  inconvenient,  they  should  imnr>ediate|y 
withdraw-^opoQ  Aese  conditions  1  consented.   Thitf 
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attended  me  occasionany  during  the  vacation,  and  when 
they  were  called  away  I  was  asked  for  my  bill,  which  I 
(Knt  to  Mr.  L  externa  office.  He  was  then  absent,  having 
been  engaged  in  a  cause  in  Philadelphia;  but  on  his  re- 
turn he  called  to  me  one  morning  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  and  requested  I  would  attend  him  to 
the  bank;  when  there,  he  asked  me  to  wait  one  monpeat 
for  him,  and  entered  the  bank.  He  ^oon  returned  With 
a  check,  which  he  presented  to  me.  I  opened  it,  aiyl 
fouivi  it  was  for  forty  dollars — my  bill  was  only  thirty. 
He  was  hurr}ing  away,  when  I  called  to  him  and  ob- 
served that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  ^'  No,"  replied  h«, 
'*  it  is  you  that  have  made  a  mistake;  that  is  the  least  I 
can  present  to  you,  with  the  addition  of  my  thanks  for 
the  services  you  have  rendered  my  children."  Yet 
more — I  entered  the  bank  and  presented  the  check;  the 
teller,  as  usual,  asked  how  I  would  have  the  money?  I 
replied,  carelessly,  ^*  Any  how."  He  then  observed  that 
he  had  received  orders  to  pay  it  in  gold.  The  twining 
silken  threads  of  liberality,  generosity,  and  delicacy, 
which  connected  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Dexter, 
from  the  beginning  of  my  attention  to  his  sons,,  and 
their  own  amiable  conduct  during  their  visits  to  me, 
have  made  impressions  not  easily  to  be  eilaced-^-deep^r 
from  being  contrasted  with  that  of  some  of  the  richept 
men  in  Boston. 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  a  characteristic  of  my  disposi- 
tion to  utter  complaints;  and  although  no  answer  haa 
been  received  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to  one  of  its  most  af« 
fluent  citizens,  stating  that  for  assisting  one  son  in  prt- 
paring  and  speaking  bis  Latin  oration,  at  the  commdioe^ 
yient,  and  another  the  year  following,  I  rectivnd  milf 
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five  dollars  as  a  recompense,  I  will  conclude  by  suppo- 
sing that  my  letter  has  not  been  received. 

This  spring  subjected  me  to  the  loss  of  my  esteem- 
ed friend  and  ntiglibour,  Mr,  Cutler;  he  had  ever  been. 

tenderly  affectionate  to  me  and  my  familv;  and  his  ami- 

•  •  • 

able  manners  in  general,  joined  to  a  generosit}-  of  spirit, 
endeared  him  to  minds  of  larger  scope,  while  his  affa- 
bility to  those  who  think  only  for  themselves,  procured 
faim  the  esteem  of  all. 

While  resident  on  Jamaica  plain  I  undertook  the  in- 
struction of  a  charming  female  child,  who  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  She  \vas  one  of  the  most  interesting  little  crea- 
tures I  ever  saw.  I  lodged  occasionally  at  her  father's, 
when  in  Boston,  and  frequently  went  with  her  to  tlic 
theatre  ^\  hen  a  pantomime  was  to  be  performed.  I  had 
taken  her  a  second  time  to  one  she  had  attended  before, 
when  she  frequently  anticipated  the  scenes  froni  henre- 
collection  of  what  she  had  seen  on  a  preceding  evening. 

I  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Cambridge  Port,  to 
which  place  the  child^  then  about  seven  years  of  age, 
accompanied  me,  and  I  proceeded  in  the  insti*uction  of 
her  in  lettere,  cyphers,  and  the  mode  of  expressing  her 
meaning  and  the  nature  of  things  by  signs:  I  had  alrea- 
dy taught  her  to  understand  and  explain  past,  present, 
and  future  by  signs;  and  was  one  day  teaching  her  to 
put  sentences  together  in  letters,  of  which  I  had  several 
alphabets,  when  her  father  called  and  asked  me  what 
we  were  doing;  on  my  informing  him,  he  observed,  that 
he  thought  she  \>'as  too  young  for  such  an  attempt 
We  disagreed  in  opinion;  circumstances  created  diffi- 
culties; and  with  extreme  reluctance  I  resigned  my 
charge. 
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The  plan  I  once  proposed  wlicn  I  presented  her  W 
tny  friend  Dr.  Jefferics,  the  theory  of  which  he  appro- 
ved, for  the  promotion  of  her  ht  aring,  has,  as  I  have  read 
in  the  reviews,  lately  been  adopted  in  France  with  suc- 
cess; speech  of  course  follows,  where  no  other  impedi- 
ments arc  found. 

I  was  at  this  time  visited  by  a  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  gentlemen.  To  one  of  whom,  Mr.  C  Proctor,  I 
lelt  shicerely  attached.  He  generally  dined,  and  went  to 
meeting,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  with 
me  on  Sundays,  and  I  have  seldom  passed  my  time 
more  agreeably  than  in  his  company. 

Anxious  to  prove  what  I  thought  I  could  have 
done  with  my  little  pupil,  I  sought  all  over  Boston  for 
another  of  the  same  age,  and  suifcring  under  the  same 
calamities.  I  found  several  of  diflFerent  ages,  but  the  pa- 
rents seemed  indifferent;  and  although  I  promised  that 
they  should  be  put  to  no  expense  whatever,  declined  the 
acceptance  of  my  offer.  But  one  day  as  I  was  sitting  at 
my  parlour  window  in  conversation  with  some  friends, 
on  turning  my  eye  towards  the  street  I  perceived  two 
little  girls  who  curtesicd  to  me;  I  thought  nothing  of  it 
at  first,  but  on  looking  out  a  second  time,  about  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  I  perceived  them  still  there,  cur- 
tesy ing  repeatedly.  I  went  to  the  door  and  asked  them 
what  they  wanted — ^they  made  no  answer.  I  asked  them 
if  they  wanted  water,  or  bread,  or  any  thing— -still  they 
were  silent.  While  I  was  thus  questioning  diem,  a 
neighbour  stepped  out  of  his  house  and  obser\'ed,  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  question  those  children,  as  they  were 
dumb;  at  least,  said  he,  one  of  them.  I  then  asked  which 
of  them  was  dumb;  the  one  that  was  so  pointed  to  her 
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brtast;  upon  which  I  perceived^  that  although  dumbr 
$he  was  not  deaf.  I  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  house, 
and  called  the  child  to  me.  I  examined  her,  and  found 
that  her  tongue  had  been  wounded,  and  the  tip  of  it 
•ppeared  confined  to  her  left  cheek;  all  her  teeth  had 
been  shattered,  and  the  remains  of  them  were  growing 
in  different  directions,  one  of  them  nearly  perforating 
the  left  cheek.  1  thought  that  the  poor  child  might  easily 
be  cured,  and  the  free  use  of  her  tongue  be  restored.  I 
asked  her  where  she  lived;  she  pointed  to  a  house  I 
passed  every  day.  I  then  desired  her  to  go  to  her  home, 
and  observed  that  I  would  be  there  in  half  an  hour.  I 
called  accordingly,  and  mentioned  to  her  mother  that  I 
had  examined  the  child's  mouth,  and  thought  it  might 
be  cured  so  that  she  should  speak.  The  mother  replied, 
she  did  not  know;  she  had  done  all  that  she  could  do 
for  the  child,  and  believed  she  had  done  all  that  could 
be  done.  I  told  her  I  thought  I  copld  do  more  for  her 
if  she  would  give  me  leave  to  take  her  to  the  doctors; 
and  without  their  assent  I  would  do  nothing;  but  that  I 
would  obtain  tlie  advise  of  the  best.  She  declined  all 
assistance,  and  I  left  her,  telling  her  tluit  I  would  call 
in  the  evening  when  her  husband  would  be  at  home.  I 
had  a  similar  conversation  with  him:  he  appeared  desi- 
rous that  the  child  should  be  cured,  but  as  he  was 
poor  he  was  fearful  of  doctors'  bills.  Anxious  for  the 
child,  especially  as  the  child  of  a  poor  man,  who  can 
less  aSbrd  debility  in  children  than  the  rich,  I  brought 
the  next  day  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood^  captain 
Ooldsborough,  who  entered  into  a  bond  with  me,  assu* 
ring  the  parentis  that  if  I  cured  the  child  or  not  they 
jshould  not  be  Gharged.a  oent  Upon  di^fie  conditions  I 
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took  her  to  my  friend  Dr*  JefTei  ies,  wh6  sanctiorted  what 
I  proposed,  and  Dr.  James  was  good  enough  to  be  the 
operator.  He  extracted  from  her  in  the  first  place  the 
tooth  which  confined  her  tongue,  and  at  proper  periodft 
ten  more;  one  remained  to  be  extracted  when  I  left  Bos- 
ton, which  he  engaged  to  draw  whenever  she  should  be 
brought  to  him.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  about 
six  months  afterwards,  that  the  child  could  speak  almost 
perfectly. 

At  this  time  I  was  favoured  with  a  visit  from  Mn 
Warren,  proposing*  an  engagement  to  me  for  the  Balti«^ 
more  and  Philadelphia  theatres,  which  I  accepted  glad** 
ly,  for  my  finances  were  at  a  very  low  ebbi  He  kindly 
promised,  and,  as  usual  with  him,  performed  his  pro- 
mise, to  send  me  on  sufficient  money  for  my  travellitig 
expenses,  and  the  support  of  my  family  till  I  could  my- 
self remit  to  them  from  Baltimore. 

I  had  been  absent  a  few  days  from  Boston,  when  on 
my  return  from  Providence,  my  son  put  into  my  hands 
two  letters,  the  one  from  N^r.  Warren,  the  other  from 
,||fe.  price,  manager  of  the  Newyork  theatre.  The  one 
from  Mr.  Warren  inclosed  a  draft  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  requesting  that  I  would  let  him  know  when 
he  might  expect  me;  the  other,  from  Mr.  Price,  con- 
tained an  offer  of  an  engagement  for  a  few  nights  at  half 
profits,  and  informed  that  Mr.  Wood,  who  had  been 
playing  in  Newyork,  had  observed  to  him^  that  if  I 
came  on  immediately  I  should  have  sufficient  time  topef* 
form  five  or  six  times  in  Newyork,  and  arri\x:  in  B(d-' 
timore  before  I  should  be  wanted.  But  Mr.  Prioe's  let- 
ter required  my  attendance  on  the  26th,  and  I  ifeCciveiA 
his  lettrr  late  qn  Saturday  afternoon,  being  the  86^ 
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so  that  it  was  impossible  to  conform  to  that  part  of  the 
engagement.  However,  I  wrote  to  him  to  inform  him 
that  I  should  set  off  from  Boston  at  tliree  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  should  be  at  Newyork  eaily 
on  the  Thursday  following;  that  he  might  consequently 
and  confidently  advertise  n:e  in  any  of  the  characters 
mentioned  in  my  letter^  for  Friday  and  Saturday.  I 
arrived  in  Newyork  on  the  Thursday  morning,  and 
waited  on  Mr.  Price,  who  informed  me  that  as  I  liad 
not  arrived  on  or  before  the  day  appointed  in  his  letter, 
he  had  made  other  arrangements,  and  could  not  engage 
me.  This  was  an  unpleasant  blow  to  me;  as  under  the 
assurance  of  performing  at  Newyork,  I  had  left  most 
of  my  money  and  clothes  with  my  family,  and  brought 
on  with  me  only  what  was  necessary  to  coavey  me  to 
Newyork,  where  I  expected  to  get  a  supply  of  both. 
I  had  besides  a  son  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Stuart^s  with  me^ 
which  of  coarse  made  my  embarrassments  the  greater. 
These  circumstances  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Price,  and 
lie  proposed  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement  on 
my  return  from  Baltimore,  advancing  what  money 
I  wanted:  I  consented,  and  he  gave  me  a  check  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  with  which  I  procured 
some  necessaries  for  myself  and  pupil,  and  immediate- 
ly set  off  for  Baltimore.  I  arrived  in  Baltimore  before 
the  theatre  had  opened;  but,  being  there,  Mr.  Warren 
proposed  I  should  commence  my  engagement  immedi- 
ately. It  is  but  justice  to  remark,  than  in  all  the  engage- 
ments  I  have  made  with  Mr.  Warren,  he  has  conducted 
himself  towards  me  with  all  the  friendship  of  a  man,  and 
with  the  strictest  punctuality  of  a  manager.  I  played,  I 
think,  nine  nights  at  one-tliird  of  tlie  profits,  and  a  free 
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benefit;  by  this  engagement  I  made  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  then  proceeded  on  to  Newyork.  But  while  tra- 
vtUing,  during  a  very  severe  nif!;ht,  in  the  stage,  I  perceiv- 
ed that  a  young  lady,  thinly  clad,  \tho  was  seated  by  my 
side,  was  shivering  with  the  cold.  I  offered  her  my  great 
r;oat,  which  her  uncle,  who  was  sitting  before  me,  advi- 
sed her  to  accept,  though  I  thought  that  he  might  with 
more  propriety  have  offered  her  his  own;  I  gave  it  to 
her,  and  in  consequence  acquired  a  very  severe  cold: 
however,  I  arrived  in  Newyork,  and,  under  the  hifluence 
of  increasing  sickness  and  debility,  performed  three 
characters;  but  after  rehearsing  die  fourth,  I  retired  to 
my  lodgings,  and  found  myself  obliged  to  take  to  my 
bed.  I  remained  sick  for  some  weeks,  and  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  lose  the  remainder  of  my  engage- 
ment, and  my  benefit.  For  every  kind  attention  duiiiig  y 
this  sickness,  I  am  mdebted  to  my  voune  friend,  John  ) 
Howard  Paine:  after  I  had  several  times  declined  his 


affectionate  invitations  to  mc  to  remove  to  his  f.iiher's 
house,  that  I  might  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  \ 
family,  he  at  last  prevailed.  I  removed  to  his  house;  he  | 
watched  me  day  and  night;  and  no  one  could  cxperir  \ 
ence  more  tenderness  of  attention  than  was  shown  to  me  I 
by  this  amiable  family.  1 

The  news  of  Mr.  Cooke's  arrival  in  this  country 
had  more  effect  in  producing  my  resuscitation  than  all 
the  skilful,  kind,  and  disinterested  assistance  of  my 
friend  Dr.  M*Clean  could  have  effected;  it  gave  a  pow- 
erful stimulus  to  the  mind,  and  I  have  ever  thought  that 
the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations  of  the  mind  have 
respectively  a  powerful  influence  over  the  sanity  of  the 

body.  I  know  that  I  have  proved  it  so,  in  an  hundred 
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mstances,  with  respect  to  myself,  and  m  tfus  Dr. 
M'CIean  himself  acknowledged  the  effect  of  tlie  inspi- 
ring cause,  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Codke  was  my  best 
physician.  Although  I  had  been  confined  to  my  bed  for 
near  three  weeks,  I  determined,  still  in  a  verv  debilita- 
ted  state,  to  see  Mr.  Cooke's  first  performance  in  Ame* 
rica;  I  mentioned  my  resolntion  to  my  young  friend, 
and  told  him  I  would  be  well  enough  to  go.  He  took 
thirteen  places  in  a  front  box  for  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  he  had  made  up;  and  on  the  night  I  dressed 
myself  as  securely  as  possible,  and  went  with  him  about 
an  liour  before  the  usual  time  to  the  theatre.  The  street 
Was  crowded  from  the  theatre  to  the  Park,  and  as  wc 
drove  up  there  was  a  general  cry  that  wc  could  not  en- 
ter; some  of  the  ladies  were  alarmed,  and  after  waiting 
about  half  an  hour,  one  only  ventured  the  attempt  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Paine  and  mvself,  the  rest  went 
home;  we  struggled  through  the  crowd,  and  at  last 
gained  our  places. 

I  sat  by  the  side  of  my  young  friend  in  the  front  seat 
of  one  of  the  boxes,  with  a  strong  anxiety  to  welcome 
my  old  acquaintance,  whom  I  hud  not  seen  for  two  or 
three  and  twenty  years.  The  first  scenes  of  the  play 
were  delivered  to  bustle  and  confusion,  but  silence  im- 
mediately succeeded  Mr.  Cooke's  appearance.  I  con- 
fess that  at  the  moment  I  wife  disappointed  in  his  deli- 
ver}"  of  the  first  soliloquy,  but  my  admiration  soon  re- 
turned to  it  on  perceiving  the  general  cast  he  intended 
to  give  to  the  performance  of  the  character.  Where 
merit  has  been  already  discovered,  patronized,  and 
sanctioned,  an  actor  of  intelligence  may  exercise  his 
own  judgment,  or  take  the  advice  of  others  of  reSned 
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taste  and  delicate  discernment.  But,  Shakspeare's  ad- 
vice notwithstanding, a  young  actor  must  play,  *'  ad  cap* 
tanduni  vulgus,"  to  please  the  multitude  in  the  first  in* 
stance;  for  it  is  the  multitude  that  puts  money  in  the 
manager's  treasury,  and  not  the  judicious  few.  If  mana* 
gers  and  actors  were  to  trust  only  to  the  latter,  the  trea- 
sury would  soon  assume  the  appearance  of  Romeo's 
apothecary's  shop,  and  the  members  of  the  theatre  that 
of  the  apothecary  himself. 

I  was  talking  one  evening  in  Philadelphia  with  a 
gentleman  on  the  subject  of  Richard's  first  soliloquy, 
as  the  play  is  now  performed,  and  observing  on  Mr. 
Cooke's  delivery  of  it.  Mr.  Cooke  had  not  yet  visited 
Piiiladelphia.  His  method  I  had  resolved  to  adopt  on 
the  following  night,  when  I  had  to  personate  the  cha- 
racter myself,  at  the  Chesnut-strcet  theatre,  I  told  my 
friend  that  I  must  give  up  all  exi)ectation  of  applause 
during  the  recitation,  as  Mr.  Cooke  had  done.  "  Why, 
what  applause  would  you  expect,"  inquires  my  friend. 
I  replied  I  was  certain  that  by  sacrificing  my  judg- 
ment, I  could,  on  the  recitation  of  the  soliloquy,  obtain 
seven  fair  rounds.  I  accepted  the  offer  of  a  trifling  wa- 
ger on  each,  and  the  next  e/ening  won  them  all.  Yet 
even  by  the  "  judicious  few"  I  was  praised — but  they 
had  not  then  seen  Cooke.  When  Cooper  returned  from 
one  of  his  excursions  to  Europe,  before  the  arrival  of 
Cooke,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  several  parts 
on  the  Boston  theatre,  not  only  assuming,  but  realizing 
the  true  portraiture  of  his  respective  characters.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  praising  him  for  the  deviation  from  his 
usual  high-spirited  performances,  in  a  periodical  work, 
which  I  was  then  publishing.   All  complained  that  he 
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had  lost  his  fire;  I  contended  that  he  was  exercising  a 
well  instructed,  experienced  judgment:  but  the  "  vox 
populi,-*  wliich  they  say  is  the  "  vox  Dei,"  seemed  to 
restrain  its  usual  acclamations.  Yet  it  is  highly  to  Mr. 
Cooper's  honour  that  he  persisted  in  the  correct  deli- 
neation of  his  characters,  resigning  the  thunder  of  llie 
million  for  the  silent  attention  of  the  few. 
/  In  all  my  engagements  with  Mr.  Wigncll,  Mr. 
/  Cooper,  Mr.  Dunlap,  his  predecessor,  Messrs.  Tyler 
I  and  Johnson,  Messrs.  Warren  and  Wo(xl,  Mr.  Powell 
and  Co.  I  have  experienced  the  greatest  honour  on  their 
parts.  One  solitary  instance  of  what  I  thought  injustice 
occurred  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Price,  of  Newyork;  but 
let  it  rest,  or  be  revived — had  Cooper  engaged  me  I 
should  have  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  but  he  was 
absent. 

While  Cooper  was  in  Boston  I  took  the  liberty  of 
expatiating  on  his  performances — Mv^nightly  reviews 
^vere  always  pleasinc}^;  but  once,  apparent  innovations 
on  the  language  of  Shahspearc,  occasioned  my  publish- 
ing the  following: 

"  The  commentators  on  Shakspcare  have  unfortu- 
nately  been  generally  what  the  world  calls  learned  men. 
I  say  iwfortumitebj;  because,  when  any  difficult  ivord 
or  passage  in  his  works  has  occurred,  they  have  applied 
to  the  r/r?r//f  languages  for  explanation,  and  having  there- 
in found  some  word  of  similar  construction  to  that 
which  confused  them,  they  have  adopted  its  significa- 
tion, and  concluded,  of  course,  that  the  English  word, 
from  its  orthographical  >\\\-  arit  ,  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  consequently  have 
partaken  of  a  coiresponUent  meaning. 
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"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  English  language  is 
very  considerably  indebted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  for 
compound  words,  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
Latin  tongue  was  essentially  indebted  to  the  English,  or 
its  original,  the  Anglo  Saxon,  for  many  of  its  roots. 

"  The  brilliancy  that  has  been  attached  to,  I  cannot 
'think  which  has  emanated  from,  what  are  now  called 
the  learned  languages  (excepting  the  Hebrew)  has  been 
suffered  to  overpower  the  mild  illuminations  of  modern 
tongues;  what  an  accurate  investigation  of  our  own  or- 
thoepy  would  most  clearly  elucidate,  we  are  taught  to 
search  for  through  the  chaos  of  supposition. 

"  One  commentator  imagines  a  meaning  for  an  ob- 
scure passage;  a  second  asserts,  that  the  imagination 
of  the  former  had  led  him  astrriv,  in  consequence  of  his 
not  having  corrected  it  by  the  usual  energies  of  his 
judgment;  a  third  declares  they  are  both  wrong;  and  a 
fourth,  after  laborious  researches,  and  the  customary 
efl'usions  of  malignity,  leaves  the  reader  only  to  exclaim, 

"  Wlio  shall  decide  when  doctors  disai^rce?" 

"  1  shall  here  make  a  short  remark,  on  circumstances 
that  perhaps  may  not  be  the  objects  of  general  contem- 
plation; the  dead  languages,  dead  to  us,  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek  are  frequently  called  the  ancient  languages; 
and  thereby  is  an  idea  inculcated  that  they  are  langua- 
ges of  greater  antiquity  than  our  own.  This  is  not  the 
fact,  the  Latin  language  is  modern  in  comparison  with 
the  English  or  Anglo  Saxon. 

**  The  city  now  called  London  was  established  long 
before  that  of  Home;  and  the  Anglo  Saxon  language 
can  be  traced  to  the  commencement  of  European  his- 
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tory.  Why  then  should  they  who  liave^  as  k  were,  an 
original  language  of  their  own,  apply  to  foreign  tongues 
for  an  ex  planation  of  terms,  only  become  obbolete  be- 
cause the  thread  of  continuity  has  accidentally  been 
broken?'' 

The  city  of  London  was  called  by  the  Romans 
**  Augusta  Trinobantum,"  meaning  the  chief  city  of 
the  three  neighbouring  counties,  Middlesex,  Essex  and 
Sussex;  the  tower  of  London  is  reported  to  have  been 
built  by  Caesar,  I  think  erroneously,  though  Gray  ad- 
dresses it  as  so  erected,  ^*  Ye  towers  of  Julius,"  &c.  In 
the  Latin  histories  of  England,  we  find  the  countrj 
well  established  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Rck 
man  empire,  and  Shakspeare  has  been  guilty  of  a  great 
anachronism  in  making  Edgar  speak  of  Nero,  who  lived 
not  till  eight  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  Bladud, 
the  father  of  the  king  whose  character  he  was  depict* 
ing.  In  defiance  of  Virgil,  Livy,  my  friend  Horace,  and 
the  rest,  poets  or  historians,  I  think  a  suggestion  of 
some  consequence  might  be  excited  in  the  breast  of  the 
learned,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
laid  by  fugitives  from  what  is  now  called  England. 
The  subject  would  be  too  elaborate,  and  too  "  mal  a 
propos"  for  discussion  at  present,  I  shall  therefore  only 
hint,  that  from  and  long  before  the  commencement  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  until  the  general  destruction  of 
them  by  Edgar,  England  was  denominated  tiie  land 
of  wolves.  Is  there,  then,  too  great  a  stretch  of  fancy  in 
imagining  that  all  the  stories  related  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  are  metaphorical?  We  are  told  they  were  suck- 
led by  a  wolf;  can  we  not  with  consonancy  to  under- 
istanding,  as  readily  believe  that  they  were  in  their  infaa- 
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ey  nursed  in  a  country  abounding  with  wolves;  that 
their  habits  had  of  course  rendered  them  bold,  daring, 
active,  and  intrepid,  and  that  thence  the  metaphorical 
allusion  arose?  It  is  well  known  that  the  island  of  the 
Angli  was  so  infested  with  these  animals  that  it  became 
necessary  for  Edgar  to  offer  a  tempting  reward  for  each 
wolf's  head. — Bv  these  means  he  succeeded  in  exter- 
minating  them. 

But  to  return  to  my  former  subject. — "  Shall  we, 
because  during  those  ages  called  the  centuries  of  dark- 
ness, when  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  infuse  on  man- 
kind an  intellectual  sleep,  men  neglected  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  or  the  cultivation  of  their  language,  shall 
we,  therefore^  in  this  revivifying  day  of  industry,  ne- 
glect to  apply  to  the  labours  of  our  preceding  ancestors? 
Surely  no.  The  thread,  though  broken,  may  yet  be  tied; 
and  by  pursuing  it  as  a  clue,  we  may  yet  be  led  from 
those  labyrinths  of  error  into  which  the  hypotheses  of 
imagination,  and  the  uniformly  directed  investigations 
of  learning  have  involved  us. 

"  The  Romans,  beside  other  countries,  overrun 
Gaul  and  Britain,  and  maintained  possession  of  each 
for  a  considerable  time;  but,  is  it  customary  for  inva- 
ders to  give  all  and  take  nothing?  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  an  army  with  its  attendant  settlers  would  keep  pos- 
session, for  any  length  of  time,  of  a  country  whose 
forms,  customs,  religion,  manners,  and  habits  differed 
so  essentially  from  their  own,  without  regarding  them 
with  particular  attention?  and  if  they  did  regard  them 
with  attention,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  they 
would  introduce  to  their  own  language  the  terms  by 
which  these  varying  forms,  customs,  religions,  man^ 
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ners,  and  habits  were  defined,  and  could  be  explained? 
The  suggestion  is  ai)parently  conclusive.  This  cohabi- 
tion  of  different  nations  must  Iiave  been  attended  by  re- 
ciprocal advantages  to  their  respective  languages,  and 
will  undoubtedly  account  for  the  introduction  into  the 
Latin  of  those  English  words,  which  are  arbitrary,  ha- 
ving no  root  in  their  own  language,  and  no  sanction  ia 
Greek  etymology.  But  because  the  Latins  adopted  our 
terms  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  assimilated  ihem  to 
the  construction  of  their  tongue,  are  we  now  to  apply  to 
them,  for  the  interpretation  of  our  own  words?  Are  wc 
to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  our  own  language,  the 
customs  of  our  forefathers,  and  apply  for  allusions 
through  the  mist  which  the  adaptation  of  our  terms  to 
the  idioms  a  foreign  language  has  thrown  over  them? 
I  think  not. 

"  With  an  attempt  to  amuse,  I  introduce  the  follow- 
ing intended  elucidation  of  the  foregoing  remarks: 

THK  BATTLE  OF  WORDS. 

Four  huj2:c  men  of  learning  one  ev'iiing  hcicl  incl 
In  a  }^oo(I  Judy's  p.irlour  to  worry  andfiet 
The  poor  old  English  Linguac^e  to  tatters  and  shreds. 
For  a  bandat^e  to  bind  etymologists'  heads. 
Their  theme  was,  three  rjordsy  honest  Shakespeare  oft  used. 
And  ihi  w/iic/iy  lull  as  oft,  cotnmentators  abusM; 
Fatchy  Parched  and  Pageant; — so  after  ih  y'd  greeted 
In  due  form  and  order,  and  each  one  was  seatcl; 
They  apphed  to  Sam  Johnson,  that  rock  of  defence. 
For  all,  who  like  him  may  somefim^s  err  in  sense. 

Well,  what  says  the  doctor?  why  ^  Pngrant's'*  a  show 
Indeed!  is  that  all?  that's  no  more  than  I  know: 
Well,  bui  now  search  again  for  his  me^niof;  of  Patch*<L 
AUsI  here  too  the  doors  of  his  genius  arc  latch'd. 
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But  slill  look  for  "  Patch,"  without  anjjcr  or  huffmj^. 
Kow— <(  a  term  of  opprobry,  perhap;*  ragamufRn." 
A  term  of  opprobry!  but  stop,  of  what  nature? 
For  vices,  like  men,  have  their  var}'ing  feature; 
Well — seek  ragamuffin — he  here  tells  us  that 
This  word  is  from  rag— -and— he  does  not  know  what: 
So,  I:iy  by  the  doctor,  his  reasoning  assures 
That  the  ifkU/  of  physicians  is  prov'd  by  their  cures. 

In  this  puzzling  dilemma,  our  heroes — for  ah! 
There  are  heroes  in  learning,  as  well  as  in  war, 
Who  can  wield  their  sharp  lances  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
And  if  these  fwo  should  chance  in  the  conflict  to  breakt 
Can  follow  examples  of  men  of  the  fieldi 
And  retire  behind  Hebrca  or  Syriacy  their  shield. 
Our  heroes  then,  finding  no  help  from  their  god 
Who  once  shook  th'  Olympus  of  LcntJ  with  his  nod, 
piled  Pelion  on  Ossa,  invention  on  thought 
Till  his  own  native  tongue  seem'd  to  him  but  a  wart; 
Tried,  by  twisting,  distorting,  by  righting,  careening. 
To  strain  these  piain  words  to  their  fanciful  meaning; 
But  as  oft  as  they  thought  they'd  discovered  the  sense, 
Snakspeare  stood  up  himself  in  his  language's  defence. 
And  prov'd  that  their  wit  to  one  passage  assigned 
Must  siiil  to  that  passage  alone  be  confin'd; 
Or,  if  one  bright  idea  perchance  had  a  brother, 
Thry  might  still  go  so  far,  as  to  torture  another. 

They  next  then,  applied  with  great  lal>our  and  paiti 
To  those  who  firet end  obscure  lines  to  explain; 
But  here  they  soon  found,  who  most  learning  could  boast^ 
Was  he  who,  exfilahiin^^  could  puzzle  the  most; 
For  Johnson  and  Warton,  Tyrwhit  and  Mulonc, 
They  found  had  each  one  a  conceit  of  his  own, 
In  no  instance  abiding  by  ffeneral  rules, 
Excepting— -when  censuring  others  as  fools. 

Yet  \is  plain  replies  one,  that  in  this  they  agree 
That  ♦*  palch'd"  means  ^^flarticoioizr'dy"  pray  look,  and  you'll  see. 
That  can't  be  cries  the  dame,  who  as  yet  had  been  mute. 
Unambitious  to  venture  on  learned  dispute^ 
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For  J*U  prove  that  thc>*rc  wrong,  and  alihough  't  may  be  treason 

To  oppose  such  wise  men,  yet  1*11  g;ive  you  my  i^aaon^ 

I  am  /ia(c/ii7ig  this  gown,  but  I  certainly  mean 

That  when  fmish'd  the  patching  should  never  be  seen. 

And  therefore  I  use  the  same  colour,  intending 

That  none  should  discover  the  rent  I  am  mending. 

"Tis  an  hcncst  hypocrisy  meant  to  conceal 

That  thrift  ue  all  uae^  but  wish  not  to  reveaU 

But  if  patches  meant  different  colours  I  trow. 

Some  ladies  a  strange  colour'd  frarment  would  show. 

And  with  all  your  gixat  learning,  your  science  will  lack 

To  prove  that  a  girl  patches  white  robes  with  black. 

Oddznoks  cries  one  scholar,  I  think  I  now  have  it, 

An  idea!  and  thanks  to  the  lady  who  gave  it: 

<'  Patch,"  must  mean  a  concealment,  I  candidly  vow 

I  ne'er  ascertain'd  the  right  meaning  till  now. 

By  interpreting  thus,  we  shall  place  all  at  ease; 

Now  hear  me  one  moment  good  folks  if  you  please; 

«<  By  afifiearancea  false  to  deceivey*  will  explain 

The  meaning  of  those  words  we've  sought  for  in  vain: 

From  *^  Patch,"  Patched  and  Pageant  I  think  I  can  prove 

That  this  interpretation  all  doubts  will  remove: 

fic  said,  all  consented  with  lore  to  dispense. 

And  to  judge  Nature's  child  by  their  plain  common  sense. 

Thus  explaining  each  word  from  their  own  native  phrase. 

They  discover'd  their  clue,  and  escap'd  from  their  maze. 

"I  may  probably  be  suspected  of  having  used  too 
great  a  latitude  of  idea,  in  my  remarks  or  insinuations 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  hinted,  to  be  sure, 
at  some  occasional  aberrations  from  sound  judgment, 
but  let  it  not  therefore  be  supposed,  that  I  have  a  soul 
incapable  of  feeling  his  beauties,  a  mind  insensible  to  his 
virtues,  or  a  heart  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  his  la- 
bcJursand  his  science. '* 
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Soon  after  having  witnessed  Mr.  Cooke's  perfor- 
mances, I  felt,  as  I  thought,  strong  enough  to  under- 
take  my  passage  to  Philadelphia,  which  I  according!)' 
did,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  my  friends.  I  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  and  dined  at  Mr.  Hopkinson's.  I  put 
up  at  Mr.  Cameron's,  but  soon  found  a  relapse  was 
coming  on  me.  I  had  remained  here  a  few  days,  when 
Mr.  Warren  called  on  me;  and,  after  some  conversa- 
tion, informed  me,  that  if  I  would  permit  him,  he  would 
procure  a  comfortable  lodging  for  me,  in  a  private  fa- 
mily, to  which  I  might  immediately  remove.  I  thank- 
ed him,  and  removed  to  Mr.  Cummens's,  hair-dresser, 
Sixth-street,  Here  I  experienced  every  possible  kind« 
ness  until,  and  after  my  recovery. 

Finding  my  finances  considerably  reduced  by  tliesre 
sicknesses,  and  thinking  myself  able  to  play,  I  applied 
to  Mr.  Warren  to  assist  me,  by  advancing  my  engage- 
ment, so  far  as  to  allow  mc  to  perform  once  a  week,  or 
otherwise  as  my  health  would  permit.  With  that  libe- 
rality of  conduct  which  I  have  ever  experienced  from 
him,  he  acceded  to  my  proposal,  and  farther,  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  parts  in  which  my  physical  imbecility 
was  characteristic;  relying  as  I  confidently  could  on  his 
promised  attention  to  me  during  the  tragedy,  for  he  is 
an  Israelite  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,  1  ventured  in  a 
debilitated  state,  to  perform  the  part  of  King  Lear,  and 
by  his  khid  assistance,  as  faithfully  executed  as  gene- 
rously promised,  I  was  enabled  to  exeit  my  strongest 
energies.  He  was,  and  is  a  man  of  honour  and  of  trust; 
he  knows,  at  least  he  practises,  none  of  those  base  means 
which  others  use  to  gain  a  vapouring  popularity;  bis 
fiime  is  fixed  on  tlie  firm  base  of  general  integrity;  there. 
let  it  rest,  for  it  can  find  no  better  home. 
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The  house  on  my  first  performance  of  King  Lear 
was  so  crowded,  that  I  derived  from  my  share  of  the 
profits  487  dollars. 

But  I  cannot  attribute  the  success  of  this  night  to 
my  oavn  merits;  some  difficulties  had  previously  occur- 
red with  regard  to  Mr.  Wood's  performing  the  parted 
Edgar;  the  renewal  of  them  was  expected,  and  as  the 
prospectus  of  a  disturbance,  or,  as  some  call  it,  fun,  is 
the  most  attractive  bill  that  can  he  made  out,  we  had  a 
house  unusually  filled.  No  dispute,  however,  occurred, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  my  profits,  without 
having  been  instrumental  to  the  interruption  of  the  pub- 
lic peace. 

The  next  week  I  performed  Richard  the  Third,  and, 
as  I  was  told  with  great  credit,  for  which,  if  1  obtained 
it,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cooke,  whose  exhibitions  of  the  character  I  had  visited 
with  delight  in  Nc  wyork. 

Of  Mr.  Cooke,  so  much  has  been  written,  said,  and 
thought,  that  my  voice  could  add  nothing  to  his  praise; 
his  characters  were  deliberately  and  accurately  studied, 
and  as  dt  1  l)cr:.tely  and  accurately  executed — But  I  may 
be  allowed  to  correct  a  mistake  into  which  Mr.  Dunlap 
has  fallen,  in  his  history  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Cooke.  Mr. 
Cooke  never  was  at  my  house  in  company  with  any 
one  person,  excepting  my  own  family;  his  few  visits 
from  some  cause  or  other  were  always  private — On  one 
occasion  when  attending  the  Recitations  at  the  Masonic 
Hail,  he  sent  a  messenger  with  a  request  for  permission 
to  visit  me  in  my  priv^ite  room  on  urgent  business;  I, 
of  course,  replied  that  I  should  be  happy  to  see  him— 
he  came — there  were  several  gentlemen  in  the  room  at 
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the  time.  He  observed  that  he  had  called  on  me  to  re- 
quest  that  I  would  confer  on  him  the  greatest  honour  he 
could  receive  in  America.  I  was  astonished  at  his  pro- 
position, which  appeared  to  me  a  problem  almost  insol- 
vable;  I  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  con- 
fer honour  on  him.  He  replied,  that  he  wished  to  play 
lago  for  his  benefit,  and  that  I  would  play  Othello  with 
him.  I  was  not  at  this  time  engaged  with  Messrs.  War- 
ren and  Wood,  but  I  assured  him  that  if  the  cus- 
tomary arrangements  of  a  regularly  established  theatre 
would  permit  my  performance  of  that  character,  I  would 
eaia^rly  embrace  the  opportunity. 

The  Recitations  having  closed  for  the  evening,  he 
again  visited  me  in  my  dressing  room,  with  a  considera- 
ble party  of  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  appeared  to  sane-* 
tion  his  request,  to  which  I  had  many  times  agreed, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw;  several  gentle- 
men invited  us  to  their  respective  houses  to  take  supper, 
but  it  was  finally  determined  that  we  all  should  proceed 
to  Bamum's  to  take  an  oyster  supper;  there  we  went 
and  enjoyed  ourselves,  but  not  to  my  house.  Mr.  Dun- 
lap  says  he  was  asleep,  as  on  these  and  other  occasions 
of  a  similar  nature:  if  so,  how  could  he  ascertain  where 
his  ward,  or  his  hero  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  him,  was, 
and  wherefore  should  he  venture  an  assertion,  which  is 
exposed  to  refutation  by  eight  or  ten  respectable  per- 
sons present  in  thjs  instance.  They  are  all,  I  believe, 
still  living,  several  of  them  1  know  are  in  Philadelphia, 
and  can  vouch  for  the  justice  of  my  observations. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  seated  by  me  and  repeatedly  de- 
manded my  hand  as  a  seal  to  the  obligation  i  had  enter- 
ed into — 1  gave  it  to  him  till  I  became  tired  of  an  use- 
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le9s  and  so  often  required  ceremony.  He  upbraided 
fne  with  the  want  of  friendship  for  an  old  acq  jaintance^ 
My  word  had  been  given  and  /thought  that  enpugh. 

We  know  not  what  Mn  Dunlap  may  have  dreamt 
jpf  this  meeting,  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  the  whole 
company  experienced  their  full  share  of  gratification 
from  the  society  of  Mr,  Cooke;  they  appeared  to  testify 
it  by  repeated  exhibitions  of  pleasure:  his  humour,  liis 
wt  were  well  seasoned  with  sarcasm,  sometimes  per- 
-haps  too  rudely  so,  but  never  could  a  man  recover  him« 
self  from  an  error  so  soon  as  Cooke;  the  bitterness  ff 
his  invectives  when  too  suddenly  called  forth,  were 
quickly  amalgamated  by  tlie  benevolent  effusions  of  his 
natural  disposition.  And  though  his  first  feelings  w*ere 
occasionally  for  himself,  those  immediately  succeeding 
were  for  others;  he  suffered  when  he  gave  pain. 

The  liberality  of  Mr.  Cooke  is  as  well  known  in 
England  as  in  America.  Admit  that  it  is  construed  in- 
to imprudence,  still  must  be  traced  the  feelings  of  an 
uncurbed  mind,  distributing  its  bounties  at  its  will — 
freedom  of  action. 

It  seemed,  at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me,  that  Mr. 
Cooke's  freedom  of  action  was  too  much  curbed  on  his 
arrival  in  America;  the  incessant  guardianship  of  Mr. 
Dunlap  (while  his  sober  habits  permitted  him  to  keep 
awake)  and  the  attempted  restrictions  of  others  served 
only  to  irritate  feeling  and  increase  the  malady  to  which 
they  intended  to  apply  a  remedy. 

Was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
talents,  celebrity  and  disposition,  could  without  indigna* 
tion  feel  himself"  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in 
J^y  saucy  doubts  vidi!pars."    If  I  couJid  dive  into  (Ik 
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soul  of  genius,  I  might  perhaps  with  justice  say  tiiat  it» 
elasticity  is  but  increased  by  pressure,  that  like  a  ^obc 
diat's  tenderly  impelled  it  would  move  gracefully  over 
the  smooth  green  turf  in  a  straight  line;  but  kicked  and 
buffeted  about,  like  a  boy's  football,  it  necessarily  takes 
a  curvilinear  motion;  or  meeting  with  resistance,  in* 
stantly  rebounds. 

The  suavity  of  manners  in  Mr.  Cooke,  when  left  tt 
himself,  exhibited  his  general  disposition  as  mild,  affable 
and  beneficent — the  fountain  of  his  stream  was  pure;  if 
others  defiled  it  with  f;;7purities,  where  should  the  blame 
lie? 

It  may  be  agreed  that  Mr.  Cooke  should  have  had 
fortitude  enough  to  resist  such  temptations;  agreed;-^ 
that  we  should  all  of  us  rise  as  near  perfection  as  Provi- 
dence permits  must  be  allowed  by  everj'  party;  but  who 
can  say  to  himself,  I  have  no  fault?  we  all  know  what 
we  shou/dbc^  but  who  is  so? 

Mr.  Cooke's  celebrity  excited  a  desire  in  every  one 
to  visit  him,  or  be  visited  by  hini;  his  amenity  on  each 
occasion  would  offer  or  receive.  Politeness  in  the  for* 
mer  instance  may  have  ended  occasionally  in  error,  and 
condescension  in  extravagance  in  the  latter. 

A  circumstance,  to  me  a  little  equivocal,  occurred 
about  this  time.  Mr.  Cooke's  request  to  me,  condition- 
ally accepted,  hiid  reached  the  public  ear.  Mr.  Wood 
^applied  to  me  for  information  respecting  what  had  pass- 
ed l^etween  Mr.  Cooke  and  myself  at  our  meeting  iit 
Barnum's — L  informed  him  candidly  that  Mr.  Cooke 
had  a  wish  to  play  lago,  and  had  requested  me  to  play 
Othello  for  his  benefit.  Mr.  Wood  informed  me  that 
Othello  would  be  performed  before  Mr.  Cooke'S'  bene- 
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fit.  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr,  Cooke  which  he  answered;  I 
wrote  another  which  he  did  not  answer.  Mr.  Wood  fa- 
Youred  me  witli  some  remarks  on  the  subject;  the  play 
was  advertised,  Mr.  Wood,  Oihello,  Mr.  Cooke,  lago. 
Mr.  Wood  may  feel  perhaps,  though  he  may  not  con- 
fess  why  the  performance  was  changed.  Mr.  Cooper 
arrived,  and  the  public  were  gratified  by  witnessing  his 
talents  in  aid  of  those  of  Mr.  Cooke. 

During  this  time  I  had  established  Readings  and 
Recitations,  and  a  school  of  Reading  and  Elocution  at 
the  Masonic  Hall,  and  was  proceeding  very  well,  when 
that  demon  of  derangement  who  has  constantly  ho* 
vered  round  me,  proposed  to  me  a  plan  of  amelioration 
of  good  itself.  My  wanton  spirit  yielded  to  the  magic 
wand,  instead  of  listening  to  solid  reasoning  from  a 
friend.  My  school  of  reading  and  elocution  had  pro- 
cured me  from  sixty  to  seventy  pupils  of  different  ages; 
my  readings  and  recitations  were  considered  as  an  ad- 
ditional  source  of  improvement;  yet  was  I  so  weak  as 
to  yield  to  private  solicitations,  and  give  my  exercises  a 
more  dramatic  form,  by  the  introduction  of  two  young 
ladies  to  assist  me  in  the  delivery  of  selected  scenes  from 
plays;  this  alteration  in  my  arrangements,  attended  in  the 
first  instance  with  considerable  expense,  was  prosecuted 
with  a  loss  of  six  hundred  dollars  in  as  many  weeks. 
The  revered  society  of  Friends,  who  had  hitherto  been 
my  pnncipal  supporters,  deserted  me.  Their  benevolent 
dispositions  had  before  induced  them  to  renounce  all 
objections  to  my  being  an  actor  elsewhere,  and  to  con- 
sider me  solely  as  an  instructor  there,  but  now  the  case 
was  altered,  and  their  principle  forbade  attendance  to 
scenic  representations. 
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I  was  warned  of  the  injury  that  I  was  about  to  dki 
mvbelf,  privately  and  publicly,  by  my  friendly  mentor; 
the  advice  however  came  too  late;  what  I  had  previous- 
ly determined  to  prosecute,  I  prosecuted — but  without 
success.  I  have  here,  therefore,  another  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  correctness  of  my  friend's  judgment, 
so  often  tested  by  experience;  yet  this  friend  so  high* 
ly  esteemed,  will  permit  me  without  offence  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  vindication  of  myself/  so  far  as  the 
extravagances  of  a  natural  or^quired  disposition  will 
allow.  I  admit  that  his  ju^pnent  was  at  all  times 
correct,  his  conception  quick,  and  his  delivery  vivid  as 
the  lightning's  flash;  his  ob'servations  were  presented 
with  the  sincerest  desire  of  doing  good,  but  like  a  child 
I  often  thought  a  sweetening  wanted  to  render  his  physic 
palatable;  the  effects  of  his  admired  attentions  were  lost 
on  me,  they 

**  Played  round  the  head,  bii»  came  not  to  the  heart." 

The  strings  of  the  heart  were  always  to  be  touched  in 
me,  by  fingers  that  would  gently  kiss  them,  before  the 
general  organic  frame  could  harmonize  a  symphony. 
All  directorial  attempts  were  useless,  the  more  they 
pressed  the  greater  was  my  rebound;  but  suavity  of 
manners  and  delicacy  of  allusion,  have  done  much 
in  many  instances;  an  admonition  harshly  delivered  was 
as  an  acid  poured  upon  an  alkali,  it  occasioned  immedi- 
ate effervescence;  but  when  the  soft  melpdious  tones  of 
feeling  %vere  whispered  in  my  car,  they  readily  found 
entrance  to  my  soul.  Pertinacious  in  any  thing  I  had 
#nce  resolved  upon,  opposition  even  of  the  mostfriend* 
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ly  nature  begat  opposition,  and  swim  or  sink  was  my 
motto:  the  latter  was  generally  my  fate. 

Yet  may  not  a  man,  however  erroneous  in  his  con- 
duct, be  permitted  to  have  feelings  for  his  sufferings? 
Permitted  or  not,  he  will  have  them.  I  have  to  be  sure, 
read  of  Bramins,  of  Stoics,,  of  Apathists,  and  a  long  list 
of  other  sects  who,  having  pretended  a  superiority  in 
fortitude,  have  done  such  deeds,  as  any  mian  could  do  if 
he  were  silly  enough  to  attempt  them,  and  fod  enough 
to  bear  the  consequence^^ 

But  will  any  one  t^|Pe  that  a  Bramin  does  not  feel 
pain  with  a  fire  on  his  bare  hoad?  will  any  one  tell  me 
.  that  a  Stoic  bears  his  priv2(tions  without  repining  inter- 
nally though  not  declaredly?  or  will  any  one,  that  the 
pretended  Apathists  are  without  sensations  or  passions? 
In  all  it  is  but  a  sacrifice  to  interest  or  pride. 

I  have  had  and  still  retain  some  feelings.  If  I  am 
tickled  I  laugh,  if  I  am  wounded  I  bleed;  I  am  warmed 
.  and  chilled  by  the  same  air  that  others  are;  but  these 
are  only  passions  of  the  bqdy;  there  is,  besides,  a  some- 
thing in  the  mind  that  longs  for  delicate  attentions,  but 
shrinks  from  rudeness  and  cannot  endure  insult.  Of 
these  perhaps  I  have  in  many  instances  been  too  suscep- 
tible; my  feelings  are  acute,  too  much  so  for  my  wel- 
fare; when  attacked  with  the  impetuosity  of  undisciplined 
troops,  they  rush  forward  and  leave  their  general,  Jik^- 
ment,  far  behind  them. 

Finding  myself  somewhat  inconvenienced  by  my  late 
losses,  I  gave  up  the  Masonic  hall  and  determined  on  aq 
excursion  to  Baltimore.  On  the  evening  preceding  my 
departure,  1  met  Mr.  Wood,  who  recommended  to  me  a 
visit  to  Washington  and  Alexandria,  where  a  part  of 
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the  Philadelphia  company  was  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Francb  and  Jefferson;  telling  me  at  th^  same 
time  that  he  presumed  that  I  should  make  five  hundred 
dollars  by  an  engagement  for  one  month-vl  promised 
to  attend  to  his  proposal,  when  in  Baltimore,  I  arrived 
there  after  a  very  painful  conveyance  in  the  stage,  and 
took  lodgings  at  Mr.  Barney's,  where  I  hired  a  room, 
and  under  the  kind  patronage  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Coale^ 
delivered   my  recitations  'with  considerable  success. 
When,  having,  during  a  short  intermediate  visit  to  Mr. 
Francis,  then  conjoint  manager  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  made 
arrangements  with  Jiim,  I  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and  was  received  by  all  parties  in  the  mostfricndly  man- 
ner.    The  president,  his  family,  and  all  the  officers  of 
'  state,  by  their  attendance,  hcmoured  my  benefit,  which 
proved  sufficiently  profitable  to  realize  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Wood  had  inspired.    Here  it  had  been  my  wish, 
accordingly  to  the  hint.given  to  me  by  Mr.  Wood,  to 
introduce  for  practice  one  of  my  female  pu|)ils;  but 
powerful  objections  were  made,  and  I  did  not  urge 
compliance  with  my  proposals. 

On  piy  first  visit  to  the  Washington  theatre,  I  wai^ 
surprised  in  contemplating  its  unfinished  state,  and  on 
my  first  appearaiy^e  in  Othello,  I  was  equally  surprised 
by  finding  that  my  usual  stand  on  my  first  entrance  was 
occupied  by  a  column  of  water,  descending  from  tlie 
clouds  and  extending  its  base  so  far  and  wide,  tkit  the 
door- way  I  had  to  pass  through,  was  completely  secured 
against  any  direct  entrance;  one  of  my  curvilinear  mo- 
tions however  at  last  procured  me  admissioqc  It  was  well ' 
that  die  play  of  Hamlet  had  not  been  advertised  {xx  diis 
evening,  for  the  ghost  must  indeeci  have  ghimbfed  most   - 
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bitterly  in  the  cellarage,  its  foundation  being  covered 
ivith  water  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  general  improvement  of  this  city,  con- 
taining then,^  I  was  informed,  about  ten  thousand  inha- 
bitants: I  had  visited  the  spot  about  nineteen  years. be- 
fore, when  scarcely  a  single  house  was  finished,  and  my 
first  visit  was  nearly  being  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. Ignorant  of  the  road,  travelling  alone  on  borse- 
'  back,  night  and  a  storm  approaching,  I  had  determineidto 
put  up  at  an  inn  about  ten  miles  from  Washington, 
when  a  gentleman  arrived,  and  having  Entered  into  con- 
versation widi  me,  persuaded  me  to^u^er  myself  to  be 
his  companion,  and  assured  me  that  he  would  be  my 
guide  to  Georgetown,  whither  he  was  himself  going. 
I  consented,  and  set  off  in  spite  of  the  threatening  wea- 
ther, and  the  promised  darkness  of  the  night.  When 
arrived  at  the  intended  city  of  Washington,  the  roads 
through  which  were  much  encumbered  with  wooii,  I 
began  to  express  my  apprehensions,  as  not  having  the 
eyes  of  a  cat  I  could  not  see  one  inch  before  me— my 
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guide  assured  mc  of  safety,  and  begged  me  to  trot  boldly 
on:  he  had  scarcely  spoke  the  words,  accompanied  with 
the  application  of  the  whip  to  his  own  beast,  when  the 
I>roken  limb  of  a  tree  completely  unhorsed  me  and 
threw  me  into  a  clay  pond — who  could  have  chosen  a 
more  comfortable  bed,  for  a  benighted  traveller  in  the 
depth  of  winter?  Yet  my  guide  msisted  on  removing  me 
from  it;  I  remounted,  and  in  the  most  delicate  situation, 
arrived  at  Georgetown,  where  on  the  succeeding  day, 
the  interviews  took  place  which  I  have  before  related. 
I  had  not  on  my  arrival  at  Georgetown  to  order  a 
'  bushel  of  oysters  for  my  horse;  a  trick  tliat  was  once 
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practised  to  obtain  a  seat  by  the  fire;  the  politeness  of  the 
company  offered.me  at  CHice  the  best;  mf  situation  was 
indeed  deplorable,  but  a  little  outward  acnd  inward  ap- 
plication of  remedies  soon  restored  me  to  a  sense  of  na- 
tund  feeling. 

My  wandering  mind  is  always  inclined  to  ramble, 
and  with  much  difficulty  can  I  call  it  home. 

Let  me  then  pause,  and  pause  in  admiration  of  Mr.. 
Latrobe's  talents  and  inclinations,  elegantly,  superbly^ 
sublimely  introduced  in  the  erection  and  ornament  of 
tlie  Capitol;  all  the  taste  that  excellence  in  his  profi^on 
could  ensure,  has  here  been  introduced;  the  workman- 
ship immediately  superintended  by  himself  is  superior  to 
any  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  delicate  in  its  design,  com- 
pleted in  its  execution. — I  know  not  that  the  new  order 
of  the  columns  is  an  invention  of  his  own;  let  who  it  may 
deserve  the  tribute,  I  should  think  that  all  admirers  of 
the  arts  would  say,  that  man  should  be  immortalized 
who  planned  them.     Blessed  be^the  independent  spirit 
of  him,  who  supported  the  capitol  of  Washington  with 
pillars  of  com  and  adorned  them  with  its  fruits — this  is 
true  patriotism,  true  honour,  true  glory.     Why  should 
we  depend  for  our  architecture  on  the  rules  of  Greece 
or  Rome? — our  symbols  are  not  the  s&me.  Are  we,  be- 
cause those  countries  so  many  centuries  ago  thought 
proper  to  establish  practices  suitable  to  themselves,  im^ 
plicitly  to  obey  them  now,  merely  because  they  are  an* 
cient?   No.  Latrobe  has  rescued  us  from  this  despicable 
state  of  dependence  on  foreign  despotism,  and  proved 
that  witliout  subservience,  we  could  establish  orders,  of 
our  own.. 
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We  have  our  nation,  and  who  cannot  love  h?  We 
have  our  laws,  lenient  as  justice  will  allow;  wr  have  on 
each  side  a  people  struggling  for  its  welfare,  but  unfor« 
tunately  by  opposing  means;  all  do,  and  must  wish  well 
to  it.    But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject;  I  was  con- 
tending only  jn  spite  of  Greece  apd  Rome,  for  the  privi* 
lege,  the  scietice  and  the  art  we  have  of  erecting  co- 
lumns on  our  own  construction:  I  say  that  we  are  under 
no  obligation  implicitly  to  follow  the  examples  of  Greece 
or  Rome.  If  Rome  had  any  right  to  interfere  with  Greece, 
we  have  an  equal  ri^t  to  interfere  with,  or  rather  to  be 
independent  of  them  both;  by  forming  orders  of  oQr 
dwn,  which  have  been  most  delicately  conceived  and  as 
beautifully  executed  at  Washington  ancl  elsewhere.  Let 
me  ask  any  American  if  the  Corinthian  pillar  with  all  its 
ornaments  could  please  him  more  than  the  emblematic 
columns  of  the  national  hail;   symbols  of  the"  vital 
strength  of  our  nation,  representatives  of  com  stidks, 
beautifully  combined,  apd  graced  with  a  capital  of  fruit 
In  this,  there  is  independence  of  thought  and  execution; 
in  this  there  is  genius:  in  this  there  is  beauty:  in  this,  in 
•  Cne,  is  the  aorta  of  national  importance  in  natioiial  archi- 
tecture; and,  may  it  give  energy  to  the  heart! 

That  the  orders  of  the  ancients  are'  beautiful^  I 
dare  not  den^t;  but  that  they  are  the  oirLir  beautiful  ^or- 
ders  that  can  be  produced,  or  that  othn^  may  not  be* 
invented  as  fully  decorative  and  useful,  experience 
forces  me  to  deny;  to  the  dear  soul  of  a  true  patriot  the 
aaght  of  those  elegant  columns  in  the  capitoly  would 
pierce  at  once;  he  would  require  no  judgment;  feding 
would  do  all  itself,  for  feeling  is  the  vital  spark  of  taste. 
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To  Latrobe  tlie  several  cities  of  die  United  States  are 
highly  indebted;  it  is  not  only  the  establishments  of  aca- 
demies of  arts  and  sciences  that  is  necessary,  butthe  in- 
telligehce  to  discern  the  beauties  of  the  v^ious  artists; 
this  he  b  well  enabled  to  distribute.  The  pillars  in  the 
capitol  are  calculated  to  excite  truly  patriotic  ideas;  the 
capitol  is  supported  by  the  emblematic  supports  of  our 
country;  and  tlie  principle  on  which  we  should  object 
to  any  thing  that  is  not  from  Greece  or  Rome,  I  should 
prove  difficult  to  conciliate  with  reascHi. 

I  love,  myself,  fine  architecture,  fine  paintings,  fine 
poetry;  but  becaiise  Archimedes,  Reubens  and  Arbtotle 
are  celebrated,  I  see  no  cause  why  each  or  either  of 
them  and  other  celebrated  ancient  artists  and  poets 
should  put  a  stop  to  n^odern  improvement,  and  say,  we 
have  laid  down  our  rules  and  you  must  abide  by  them. 
These  rules  may  be  good,  I  do  not  deny  their  justice, 
although  perhaps  my  judgment  cannot  yield  implicit* 
submission  to  their  perfection,  and  in  every  respect  re- 
volts from  absolute  dependence  on  them.  Others  may 
pin  ancient  opinions  on  their  sleeve  and  obey  them  on 
all  occasions  if  they  please,  as  the  arbitrary  doctrines  of 
despotic  sway;  but  I  think  that  the  love  of  country  would 
be  more'  inculpated  and  preserved  by  tlie  adoption  of 
orders  of  our  own.  Latrobe  has  set  one  noble  exam- 
ple; why  should  it  not  be  followed?  We  have  here  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  indigenous  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers, 
firom  the  emblems  of  which  we  might  form  an  architec- 
tural system  of  our  own.  What  is  there  in  the  Corin- 
thian, Ionic,  Doric  columns  in  the  cities  of  Philadeljrfiia 
and  Newyork,  but  what,  if  understood,  must  lead  an 
American's  thoughts  al^tray^    He  inuuedia;ely  thinks 
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with  admiration  of  foreign  countries;  but  on  viewing 
the  columns  in  the  capitol,  he  thinks  but  of  his  own. 
Can  any  nation  be  said  to  be  more  prolific  in  subjects 
of  emblematic  ornament  than  this?  It  is  not  only  the 
com  stalk  and  its  fruit;  hundreds  of  native  productions 
would,  under  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  master,  form  em- 
blematic colunms,  and  encouragement  to  the  strength 
of  our  country  by  the  admiration  of  them. 

My  next  excursion  was  to  Alexandria,  where  I  com- 
pleted my  engagements  under  the  direction  of  Messrs* 
Francis  and  Jefferson.  I  cannot  reflect  on  the  conduct 
of  these  gentlemen  without  comparing  it  with  my  own: 
nothing  has  impeached  #^>  characters  during  their  re*  * 
sidence  in  the  United  S&tes,  but  much  has  occurred 
to  exalt  them.  No  instability  has  marked  their  dispo- 
sitions; with  steady  industry,  perseverance  and  pru- 
dence, they  have  attached  themselves  closely  to  the  pro- 
fession they  had  chosen,  and  the  city,  which  wzs  ori- 
ginally their  promised  land,  and  in  which  they  are  now, 
in  happy  possession  of  competency  and  respect.  The 
one  the  friend  and  prqtector  of  the  orphan,  the  other 
the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  himself  and  his  amiable  consort,  well  educated^ 
and  ^vell  instructed. 

Neither  one  nor  the  other,  entered  this  new  world 
(they  will  pardon  the  remark)  with  the  advantages  I 
possessed;  nor  have  either  of  them  received  a  foiuth 
part  of  the  sum  of  money  that  I  have,  from  the  patron* 
age  of  Americans.  What  then  has  made  them  rich? 
Prudence;— what  has  reduced  my  state?  Imprudence. 
Jefferson!  the  amiable  fetlier  of  an  amiable  ofispring; 
Francis!  the  protector  of  the  unprotected,  permit  me  te 
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of  feeling,  of  real  feeling;  the  tribute  Is  but  small,  but  a 
Biite  in  a  treasury  may  be  acceptable. 

I  renewed  my  engagement  with  these  gentlemen, 
but  Delicacy  must  here  throw  her  veil  over  future  events 
ao  far  as  concerns  the  interests  of  a  person  to  whom  I 
then  considered  and  proved  myself  a  guardian;  I  shall 
therefore  prosecute  this  uninteresting  subject,  as  if  I 
had  solely  been  engaged  in  it  myself. 

Having  received  the  full  amount  of  what  Mr.  Wood's 
proposition  had  led  me  to  expect,  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ington,  where,  and  at  Georgetown,  I  dehvered  recita- 
tions with  moderate  success.  In  every  plaoe  I  expe- 
rienced the  kindest  treatment.  But  I  must  acknow- 
ledge  the  particular  attentions  of  Mr.  Cooper  of  Wash, 
ington,  and  candidly  confess  that  his  goodness  was  un- 
fortunately, though  undesignedly,  unrewarded.  What- 
ever may  be  his  thoughts,  my  intentions  were  steadily 
in  his  favour,  as  they  in  concert  Avith  my  warmest  in- 
clinations always  will  remain. 

At  Gcorgetomi,  took  place  an  unpleasant  controversy 
with  the  mayor.  I  had  recited  at  Washington  and 
Georgetown  alternately  for  several  iveeks;  I  had  in 
Washington  inquired  of  the  head  clerk  if  any  license 
was  necessary  for  my  exhibitions;  he  replied  negative- 
ly, and  I  was  informed  that  similar  regulations  prevailed 
in  Georgetown.  Having  advertised  my  last  night  at 
Georgetown,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Crawford  (to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  every  civility  a  host  can  bestow)  as  I 
was  about  to  begin  my  exercises,  an  officer  entered  my 
dressing  room  a^A|||d  me  that  he  had  a  number  of 
wiurants  against ^^r  for  performing  without  license. 
•  3  H 
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£Tciy  one  kncnvs  what  kind  of  conversation  takes  place 
on  such  occasions.   I  was  warranted  for  t^n  ddlars  per 
night  having  been  performed,  but  the  officer  told  rac 
that  if  1  would  pa    six  this  evening  before  perfiormance 
k  would  save  me  four;  he  favoured  me  however  with  the 
information  that  he  had  a  bundle  of  others  in  his  pocket, 
for  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  bail; 
thb,  Mr.  Cooper's  kindness  immediately  procured;  the 
six  dolla'b  we  e  paid  for  that  evening,  and  I  was  to  be 
tried  for  my  offences  the  next  morning.     Mr.  Cooper, 
then  my  '*  tried,  my  valued  friend,"  attended  me:  In 
vain;  for  no  magistrate  could  be  procured  to  judge  the 
cause.     As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  chimed  a 
hearing  or  dismissal;  neither  was  procured  during  the 
morning.  I  returned  home  to  my  dinner,  and  immediate- 
ly  proceeded  again  to  Georgetown,  when  after  a  continu* 
ed  rt  fusal  of  the  magistrates  to  try  the  cause,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  mayor  was,  or  felt  him* 
self  under  an  obligation  of  superintending  himself.  Ex- 
pecting some  amusement  a  numerous  audience  attended. 
The  mayor  presided,  I  hod  a  friendly  counsel;  the  mayor 
as  i.t  mformed  me  himself,  had  been  employed  in  dif- 
ferent vocations;  that  amongst  others  he  had  been  a 
schoolmaster,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  give  the  defini* 
tion  of  the  word  tragedy;  I  replied,  it  was  **  the  quesHau 
of  a  goat."    No  man  of  classical  kno>vledge  coukl  con- 
demn me  for  a  reply  o(  this  nature  to  a  magistrate  who 
wandered  so  much  from  his  ciuty  as  to  ask  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word;  the  word  *^  question''  as  I  adopt- 
ed  it,  and  as  it  has  been  generally  used  by  our  best  au- 
thors signifies  (occasionally)  conyd|||^on.     He  asked 
me  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^*  traOTPr'  I  replied,  con- 
cisely,  ^^  the  question,  the  considdPion  of  a  goat." 
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Hamlet  says,  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  ^ues- 
IflMn,"  Question  means  here,  as  i  presume  the  conside- 
•atton  of  existence  or  non-cxibtcnce,  whether  it  is  bct- 
gterto  Ytve  under  a  heavy  burden  of  cares  or  to  get  rid 
[pf  them  at  once.  'When  the  learned  mayor  :ipplicd  to 
"me  for  my  definition  of  the  word  "  tragedy,"  the  hu- 
ifteility  of  my  little  knowledge  and  my  respect  for  the 
onagistracy,  hut  at  the  same  time  my  disgust  on  being 
fealied  upon  as  a  school-boy,  in  a  court  of  justice,  at  die 
moment  drew  from  my  feelings  the  reply.  K  h  be  a 
!'  double  entendre,"  let  it  remain  so. 
"^  .•\fter  t\vo  or  three  hours  loss  of  time  and  money,  J 
.s  released  by  paying  ten  dollars. 
I  weDt  home  about  eleven  o'clock,  sat  up  all  night 
trogaged  in  writing  a  fiir?«Tll  letter  to  the  mayor,  which 
^took  to  Mr.  Gales,  the  editor  of  the  National  IntclH- 
'ncer,  behvecn  four  and  five  in  the  morning;  he  pub- 
iBshed  it,  with  some  omissions  to  which  I  had  consented. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Baltimore,  whtnthis 
J/Sair  took  place;  I  considered  it  rather  a  deviation  from 
le  correctness  of  magisterial  duty,  as  1  had  been  recidng 
lOGCasionally  sis  Aveeks  before  without  having  received 
iny  intimation  whatever  that  a  license  was  necessarj-,  be- 
ing assured  that  none  wasrequired  at  Washington  and  that 
;4he  municipal  regulations  of  Georgetown  were  the  same 
Is  in  Washington.  In  all  these  difficulties  Mr.  Cooper, 
8ie  bookseller  and  printer,  was  my  steadj-  friend;  he  at- 
Ifcnded  me  as  a  stranger  with  the  greatest  politeness 
rfvcry  where  when  assistance  was  required,  and  Icfl  me 
Snly  after  having  rendered  me  essential  service*,  on  the 
ight  preceding  the  morning  of  my  departure.  I  have 
I  regret  that  my  future  fortune  gave  me  not  the  meaiis 
3Df  making  hJm  an  adequate  rerompense! 


1  arrived  in  fialtimorej  and  took  lodgings  at  Mr. 
Barney's,  where  I  hired  a  room  for  recitation,  and  co- 
gaged  private  boarding  and  lodging,  in  society  with  i 
fiimily  who  were  kind  enough  to  attend  me  and  mine 
from  Washington.  To  tliese  friends,  whom  delicacy 
makes  nameless,  I  owe  the  greatest  obligations. 

I  delivered  recitations  for  four  nights  in  Mr.  Bar- 
ney's hall,  paying  him  iwenty-Gve  dollars  per  night,  be- 
sides boarding;  tvhcn  I  began  to  find  the  expense  too 
great  for  the  profits.  I  determined  to  seek  a  cheaper 
lodging;  I  did  so,  and  found  one  on  the  York  road.  I 
bformed  Mr.  Barney  of  my  intention;  he  replied  ibsA 
1  liked  the  good  things  of  Uiis  world  as  well  as  any  one, 
and  that  I  should  have  nothing  where  I  was  going  but 
bean  coffee,  and  brown  sugar;  however,  I  persisted,  and 
after  dinner  called  for  my  bill,  which  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars,  leaving  only  a  balance  in  mjr 
fovour  of  about  twenty  for  my  week's  work,  which  br 
paid  me. 

I  went  to  the  lodgings  I  had  engaged  in  the  coUQ- 
tr}'.  It  is  true  that  I  had  not  tavern  fare,  but  I  \vm  in 
the  bosom  of  a  family  which  I  almost  tliought  my  own. 
The  lady  of  the  house  was  one  of  thai  ever  to  be  re- 
spected sect,  called  quakers,  or  rather  friends;  for  such 
they  prove  themselves  to  all  the  human  race.  Attention 
on  her  part,  and  a  sincere  wish  to  please  on  mine,  as 
well  as  my  regular  attachment  to  that  which  in  my 
opinion  is  the  best  book  in  the  world,  induced  me  ctc- 
ry  evening  to  read  a  part  of  the  Bible  to  my  family  and 
herself.  But  the  graces  which  adorned  this  female- 
graces!  not  o  f  person  nor  of  dress,  the  graces  of  the 
mind  shone  here,  if  not  with  peculiar  lustre,  with  all  the 
softer  emblems  of  humanity  that  nature  could  bestow. 


The  beautiful  picture  that  presents  itself  to  a  bcRc- 
nlent  mind  of  true  virtue  in  the  society  of  friends  ap- 
,  not  in  the  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  in 
:  temple  of  the  soul,  for  it  has  no  tint,  no  colouring, 
■o  "  corregiesclty,"  its  only  ornament  is  purity  and  in- 
ternal perfection  of  spirit. 

But  purity  in  action  and  in  spirit  are  the  best  recom- 
piendations  to  the  God  of  truth;  while  the  frolic  pas- 
tfons  of  the  wild  condemn  to  miserj';  tlie  modest,  mild, 
Kid  unaffected  conduct  of  a  friend,  secures  his  peace  of 
bind:  the  pulse  of  conscience  beats  with  no  agonizing 
ing  for  recollected  error,  he  knows  but  the  calm  of 
,  and  is  gently  %vaftcd  to  eternity. 
The  lady  to  whom  I  have  particularly  alluded,  had 
k  numerous  family;  the  eldest  daughter  aged  about  six- 
Fteen,  having  been  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  down  the  Che- 
sapeake, on  her  return  entered  tn  perfect  health  on  board 
a  sloop  in  the  evening,  and  was  delivered  to  her  father 
a  corpse  in  the  morning. 

Is  there  no  regulation  that  will  command  a  greater 
circumspection  or  care  in  the  masters  of  tliese  packets? 
The  child  ^vas  conducted  and  left  on  board  on  the  advance 
of  evening;  the  vessel  set  sail,  and  on  the  approach  of 
night  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  not  a  bit  of  can- 
dle in  the  sloop;  the  natural  or  acquired  timidity  of 
youth  induced  her  to  retire  from  the  solitarj'  darkness  of 
the  cabin,  to  the  damp  dews  of  the  deck,  and  before  a 
voyage  of  a  few  miles  could  be  completed,  her  spirit  had 
flown  to  a  happier  world. 

Having  changed  my  abode,  Mr.  Barney  refused 
mc  liis  room  and  issued  some  reports,  as  groundless  as 
they  were  base.    M;  recitittions  were  stopt  for  a  while; 
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at  last  I  succeeded  in  hiring  the  theatre,  though  «t  us- 
expense  my  probability  of  success  did  not  wairant,  but 
I  could  do  no  better.  Mr.  Warren's  conduct  on  thii 
occasion  was  friendly  and  polite,  I  wish  that  1  couU 
say  the  same  of  Mr.  Wood;  by  mistake  perhaps  be 
drew  on  me  for  fifty  dolUirs  more  than  was  due;  Itrf 
course  declined  p»ying  the  bill;  and  one  morning  when 
I  was  going  to  the  rehearsal  of  the  evening's  Fecitadbm; 
I  found  the  doors  of  the  theatre  closed  against  me.  In 
a  moment  of  irritation,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Warren,  in  bitter 
complainings  of  Mr.  Wood's  conduct;  lie  answered  my 
letter  in  vTiry  mild  terms;  assuring  me  that  he  had  not 
shown  it  to  Mr.  Wood,  as  he  wished  us  to  renuni 
friends.  The  loss  of  a  week's  exertion  had  aow  be- 
come of  some  consequence  to  me;  the  interru  ption  broke 
the  chain  of  attendance,  and  distress  followed;  the  the- 
atre was  restored  to  me,  but  the  hour  of  success  had 
passed  away. 

I  then  engaged  wiili  Mr.  Beaumont,  to  play  a  few 
nights  at  the  Olympic  theatre,  and  made  out  tolerably 
well.  I  engaged  also  to  play  with  him  in  Pliiiadeiphb. 
at  one  hundred  dollars  per  week  certain,  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  night  when  I  played  more  than  twice.  Having 
finished  my  engagement  in  Baltimore,  I  was  prepartap 
to  depart  for  Philadelphia,  when  that  curse  of  cnrscs, 
dWrit  stopt  me  in  my  course,  and  lodged  me  in  the  Jul 
uf  Baltimore;  of  this  I  have  before  spoken. 

Shame,  consciousness  of  imprudence,  and  tlie  usual 
wish  of  concealing  unfortunate  occurrences,  would  in- 
duce me  here  to  drop  the  darkest  veil  over  a  continued 
scene  of  calamities;  but  gratitude  reminds  me  that  I  ex* 
perienced  such  kindnesses  from  the  liberality  tmd^cne- 
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sity  of  Mr.  Bcntley  and  Mr.  Green,  tlut  feeling  would 
:  impeached  by  silence;  I  will  therefore  do  my  duty, 
,  generous  men!  all   I  can  offer  are  thants  and  tes- 
uonies  of  repeated  kindnesses.     No  shame  caii  blench 
e  eye  of  gratitude.  You  helped,  supported  and  relieved 
lome:   1   bliiih  not  in  rcvealuig  your  goodness  to  the 
world,  but  1  shoidd  blush  if  I  felt  an  inclination  to  con- 
oeutit. 

Yes,  shunned  in  adversity  by  the  swarm  of  satellites 
that  revolved  around  the  sun  of  my  prosperity,  and 
basked  i»  its  occasionally  vivilying  rays,  who  tliemsclves 
pushed  my  conviviality  to  extravagance  to  laugh  there- 
after  at  my  folly;  who  forced  expense  for  uninvited 
guests,  and  tlien  upbraided  rae  for  giving  what  they 
asked,  and  what  an  host  could  not  refuse:  Be  it  my 
pride  to  own  that  in  captivity  I  found  in  you,  benevo- 
lence and  con&detu:e,  feeling  and  relief,  and  though 
strangers  to  me,  friends. 

You  had  never  breaklasted,  dined  or  supped  with 
me,  I  had  never  lent  you  money,  never  assisted  you,  ne- 
ver performed  any  act  of  kindness  toward  you.  But 
from  x/Mi,  but  from  you  both,  7  received  every  indul- 
gence and  civility  that  justice  would  permit,  and  ge- 
nerosity could  exercise. 

By  Mr.  Bentley's  liberal  conduct  I  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  county,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Phila- 
delphia company  at  Baltimore  for  the  season,  played  a 
few  nights  with  moderate  success.  But,  1  was  no  longer 

^what  I  had  been;  the  want  of  regular  diet  had  enfeebled 
IDC,  and  my  distresses  had  introduced  irregularities.  My 
left  foot,  which  had  been  sprained  foiir  times,  was  al- 
most, itKapable  of  supporting  me;  aoy  constitution  was 
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racked  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  me  by  Mr.  Kdw 
of  Boston,  and  my  engagement  was  in  consequence 
Bonn  ended.  Mr.  WaiTen  was  in  every  instance  my 
true  friend,  as  he  has  always  been;  in  him  I  never  foutid 
deceit,  irrascibUity,  or  mean  policy.  Free  and  candid 
in  his  thoughts,  he  was  equally  so  in  their  development. 
The  organ  of  the  tongue  was  really  in  him,  what  Nature 
designed  it  to  be  in  a//,  the  revelation  of  the  mind, 
ihetrueinterpretcr  of  sensation,  the  vehicle  of  ideas,  aixl 
the  correct  communicator  of  truth.  In  this  there  k  no 
flattery;  in  this  there  is  but  a  deserved  tribute;  I  give 
unto  Caesar  that  wliich  is  Cxsar's;  he  has  always  merit- 
ed, and,  as  before,  has  now  my  thanks. 

At  the  same  time  1  am  not  ignorant  of  the  munj 
witticisms  he  has  indulged  at  my  expense  in  public: 
his  gibes,  his  jests,  his  flashes  of  merriment  which  have 
90oftensethis,and  other  tables  in  a  roar;  they  have  been 
eommunicated  to  me  under  the  guise  of  friendship;  I 
laughed  at  his  humour  but  I  detested  the  communicator. 
AH  public  characters  are  fair  objects  of  conversation: 
Warren,  I  know,  as  well  as  others,  has  indulged  his 
fency  and  his  reason  freely  on  my  conduct.  I  should 
be  sorrj-  if  f  had  a  feeling  that  could  blame  him;  for  so 
fer  as  I  can  understand,  he  has  never  declared  to  the 
public  more  than  he  has  told  me  himself;  this  is  fiur 
play. 

But  the  infamous  propagator  of  private  conversation 
I  utterly  abhor.  When  the  freedom  of  social  intercourse 
is  indulged  in  private  society,  let  the  enjoyment  c 
continue  to  the  hour  of  departure;  but  then  let  the  i 
of  secrecy  be  fixed  on  every  tongue  where  external  c 
jects  have  been  the  subjects  of  their  mirth,  and  let  there 
be  no  betrayer. 
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I  was  at  this  time  anxiously  employed  in  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  and  had  nearly  engaged  with  a  so- 
ciety of  gentlemen  for  its  publication,  when  the  well- 
known  unfortunate  occurrences  at  Baltimore  took  place, 
to  the  catastrophe  of  which  I  was  an  unhappy  witness. 

I  spent  the  remainder  of  my  time  in  misery  and 
wretchedness  till  the  assembly  of  Maryland  ordered  the 
court  to  release  me  on  compliance  with  die  general  law. 
After  sixteen  months  imprisonment  I  returned  to  my 
family  in  Philadelphia,  a  family  whom  I  had  not  seen 
during  more  than  the  time  above  mentioned. 

In  this  instance  also  Mn  Warren  \vas  my  friend;  he 
engaged  me  to  play  a  few  nights  in  Philadelphia,  fot 
a  benefit;  I  did  so,  but  was  comparatively  unsuccessful; 
still  were  the  kind  intentions  of  Mt.  Warren  exhibited. 
It  was  not  his  fault  if  my  own  misfortunes  or  my  de- 
bility induced  the  audience  to  be  less  attentive  than 
before;  or  that  the  season  of  the  year  was  unfavourable; 
or,  that  Philadelphia  had  at  the  moment  been  called  up- 
on to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  her  chiefest  ornaments. 

The  fatal  leap  that  I  made  from  Alexander's  car, 
has  since  been  perpetually  my  torment;  it  has  caused 
implications  sometimes  of  an  ungenerous  nature  in  tho 
street  as  well  as  on  the  stage.     Physical  inability  pre- 
venting usual  exertions,  I  reestablished  my  school  of 
leading  and  elocution,  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray  and 
Mr.  Wylie  patronised  at  their  academy;  I  there,  by  their 
kind  permission,  delivered  recitations;  both  were,  com<^ 
paratively  with  my  former  exertions,  unsuccessful.  The 
wants  of  a  numerous  family,  I  say  only  die  natural  wants, 
were  not  to  be  supplied  by  my  trifling  receipts;  but  to 
the  kindness  of  these  gentlemen,  I  am  indebted  at  the 
mom^t  of  my  WTiting,  now;  for  this  fa  an  fl4<ritioi]i  t6 
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the  proposed  work,  lengthened,  as  I  did  not  at  first  in- 
tend beyond  my  original  promise. 

I  am  now  writing  on  the  first  of  December,  ISIS, 
while  I  am  still  delivering  readings  and  recitations  at 
the  academy  of  Dr.  Gray^and  Mr.  Wylie,  without  suc- 
cess. 

'Tis  time  then  to  let  fall  the  curtain,  for  the  last  act 
is  completed,  and  as  I  fear  my  last  scene  performed.  Re- 
vification  may  take  place,  but  it  must  be  introduced  by 
far  difierent  remedies  than  those  which  the  moral  phy- 
sicians  of  Philadelphia  have  proffered  to  me.  I  have 
just  parted  with  a  real  friend,  who  recommended  for- 
titude.    Let  us  analyze  this  medicine,  that  is  to 

<<  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart." 

Courage  and  fortitude  are  distinct  in  tlieir  objects 
and  effects:  if  I  mistake  not,  courage  is  the  incitement 
to  perform  a  duty  of  danger  with  willingness  and  activi- 
ty;— fortitude  consists  in  enduring  those  reverses  of 
fortune  to  which  that  duty  must  occasionally  subject 
the  less  successful. 

A  man  in  private  life,  in  distress,  if  alone,  if  not 
united  to  any  tender  claimants  of  his  aid,  may  brave  the 
storm;  may  say  to  the  tempest, 

"  Pour  on,  I  will  endure;" 

I  nave  no  daughters,  no  children,  no  wife,  to  suffer 
with  me;  I  am  an  insulated  being;  then 

"  Let  fall  your  terrible  pleasure." 


'I  am  alone  and  no  one  suffers  witfi  me;  Uiis  to  be 
sure  might  be  resoundcttas  the  triumph  of  fortitude  over 
sclf-sufFering;  yet  what  are  the  anguishes  of  a  single 
man  which  the  least  mental  exertion  cannot  sunnount? 
csmparatively  nothing.  But  contemplate  the  husband, 
the  father  of  a  numerous  offspring;  the  mother  witliout 
means  of  executing  maternal  wishes,  the  children  with- 
out the  means  of  subsistence,  then  tell  me  where  forti- 
tude can  be  sought  for  or  found;  in  the  furnace  of  feel- 
ing, will  not  the  firmest  resolution  melt  away,  as  the 
sternest  ore  in  the  incinerating  blast?  The  purest  metal 
may  be  tried  in  the  fire,  and  be  returned,  uninjured, 
without  external  aid;  so  may  the  mind  of  man  support 
itself  in  true  solidity,  till  feeling  for  another  makes  it 
melt.  Commiseration  and  pity  arc  strong  relasativcs  of 
fortitude;  die  stoutest  bands  of  heroes  have  yielded  fre. 
quently  to  moral  instead  of  official  duties;  they  have 
bowed  to  Nature  when  orders  have  been  repugnant  to 
her  dictates,  and  Feeling  has  triumphed  over  Knmity; 
tears  have  been  shed,  where  drops  of  blood  were  to  have 
fallen,  and  the  arms  of  Mercy  thrown  open  to  receive 
the  victim  the  hand  of  Tyranny  would  have  slain. 

Humanity  has  seldom  if  ever  been  exhibited  in  more 
riowing  colours  than  by  the  American  commander^ 
'Wherc  conquest  has  crowned  their  valour.  Great  as  is 
their  courage  and  their  patriotism,  like  the  Scipio  of  Car- 
thage, their  generosity,  kindness  and  tenderness  to  their 
prisoners,  will  make  more  converts  to  their  cause  than 
•U  their  success  in  arms.  Courage  and  skill  in  battle 
,tK  tidmire,  but  mercy  we  must  /ove.  The  breast  of 
UMiDur  may  announce  in  rapturous  transports  the  hero's 
niotory,  but  when  Benevolence,  with  sun-like  lustra,  or- 
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nameots  his  conquest,  the  tears  of  Feeling  and  of  JqjT 
water  the  laurels  and  preserve  them  ever  green. 

Can  that  man  be  said  to  want  fortitude  who  only  yields 
the  Roman  stoicism  to  the  tears  of  Pain,  the  cries  of 
Want,  or  the  complaints  of  Misery?  Cruel  indeed  must 
be  the  judgment  that  would  condemn  him.  Take  an  in- 
sulated individual,  without  relatives  to  suffer  with  him, 
iWthout  offspring  for  whom  to  feel,  place  him  in  a  cave 
in  the  remotest  wilderness,  or  heap  on  his,  as  on  aBra- 
min's  head,  the  burning  coals,  or  fix  him  to  an  IncUan 
stake;  all  this  he  may  endure,  'tis  but  ^e^ suffering,  and 
at  last  but  death,  its  remedy. 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  one  of  the  many 
scenes  of  misery  which  all  perhaps  have  read  of,  thou^ 
few  could  bear  to  witness  them.     The  delicacy  of  the 
temperament  of  those  in  a  high  state  of  luxury  will  not 
permit  them  to  visit  the  house  of  misery  and  wretched- 
ness.    But  let  us  draw  the  picture  of  what  many  a  time 
I  have  seen  in  real  life.     Contemplate  the  father  of  a  nu- 
Tnerous  family  on  a  sick  bed,  unable  to  exert  himself;  a 
child  on  a  pallet  in  "flie  other  comer,  near  dissolution; 
the  mother  emaciated  with  attention  to  the  husband  and 
the  daughter,  and  three  or  four  children  crj^ing  for  bread 
which  the  father  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  pro\'ide — 
Would  not  all  the  fortitude  that  humanity  could  ever 
boast  of  shrink  from  the  painful  consideration?  What 
would  naturally  be  his  silent  reasoning;  "  I  am  sick  and 
unable  to  work;  my  child  is  sick  by  my  side  and  I  have 
no  help  for  her;  my  wife  is  wearied  by  her  affectionate 
attentions  to  both;  my  children  are  calling  for  bread 
which  I  cannot  give  them  to  satisfy  their  hunger."  Now 
let  mo  ask  the  philosopher,  through  what  avenue  forti- 
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tude  can  be  admitted;  let  him  tell  me  htm  this  is  to  l>c 
borne — what  is  such  a  person  to  do  in  such  a  situation? 
"  Conduct  yourself  with  fortitude,  and  bear  these  cala- 
mities with  patience,"  says  the  adviser.  The  patient, 
after  mature  deliberation,  murmurs,  "  will  fortitude  re- 
store  to  me  my  health;  will  it  give  medicine  to  my  child, 
will  it  give  relief  to  my  wife,  or  sustenance  to  my  infants? 
Can  I  bear  to  know  that  they  are  starving  with  cold  and 
hunger,  and  trust  to  my  own  fortitude  for  their  relief? 
If  I  shut  up  every  avenue  to  the  soul,  and  become  a 
stoic,  will  they  gain  an  ounce  of  bread  by  it?  No.  But 
shall  I  not  be  exposed  to  every  attack  from  the  more 
generous  feelings  of  the  heart?  from  Nature's  lessons 
shall  I  not  be  taught  by  them  that  she  cannot  be  govern- 
ed by  artificial  regulations  or  arbitrary  doctrines?"  Who 
has  such  power  over  the  human  heart,  as  to  say,  thus 
far  shalt  tho  u  eel  and  no  &rther.  Is  there  one  heart 
in  the  system  of  humanity,  that  could  obey  the  order 
more  implicidy  than  did  the  sea  the  deliberative,  and  in- 
structive  command  of  Canute?  No:  in  spite  of  all  the 
policy  invented,  if  we  have  any  feelings,  we  must  feel: 
No  Christian  remedy  affords  a  shield  against  the  appeal 
of  misery,  but  that  of  quick  relief.  Give  that,  and  if 
you  suffer  in  this  world,  by  assisting  a  fellow-creature, 
remember  that  there  is  another,  where  reigns  a  Supreme 
Being,  merciful  as  he  is  just.  In  such  instances  I  think 
that  I  have  not  been  deficient;  and  if  feeling  has  led  me 
astray,  feeling  must  plead  for  pardon. 

I  have  spoken  and  published  much  about  the  read- 
ing of  novels;  before  I  begin  the  review,  and  treatise 
on  education,  with  which  I  mean  to  conclude  this  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  matter,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to 
introduce  a  short  dissertation  on  novel-reading. 
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I  confess  ^t  I  am  not  so  fastidtoin  as  to  «msider 
a  young  lady's  reading  a  few  well  selected  novels,  as  an 
amusement,  a  subject  for  condemnation;  but,  the  indi^ 
gence  of  such  an  empl<^ment  as  a  propensity,  is  I  think, 
pernicious  in  the  highest  degree.  NoveKreading  mtf 
be  considered  as  one  of  those  allurements  which  die 
benevdent  Cowper  observes,  are  regarded  ^^  Safe  ia 
themselves,  but  dang'rous  in  the  excess.'' 

It  is  safe,  I  presume,  when  a  few  of  our  best  novels 
are  selected  for  instruction  as  well  as  improvement,  and 
are  read  v/ithout  disuniting  the  moral  and  the  interest, 
or  passing  over  the  serious  observations  and  reflectioni 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  interest  alone;  and  when  time 
and  attention  are  freely  bestowed  in  an  analytic  examint* 
tion  of  the  characters,  and  in  comparing  carefully  their 
respective  conduct  with  what  we  think  would  be  the  na- 
tural effects  of  extenud  causes  operating  upon  disposi- 
tions similar  to  those  described,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  occurrences,  situations,  or  trials. 

Minds  capable  of  making,  and  inclined  to  make, 
such  a  use  of  novels,  may  read  many  of  them  without 
danger.  It  is  true  that  the  most  of  them  are  mere  trash, 
marring  what  they  pretend  to  mend. 

(^  SnivTing  and  drivltng  folly  without  end; 
Where  corresponding^misscs  (ill  the  ream 
With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream." 

These  are  in  their  nature  pernicious,  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  they  must  do  harm;  many  a  venom- 
ous animal  lives  and  dies  in  its  solitude  without  hav- 
ing injured  a  human  being,  and  a  prepared  traveller 
m^'  meet  a  lion  cr  a  tiger  without  injury.     Go  not 
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where  these  novels  so^,  and  they  cannot  harm  you,  or  i£ 
you  needs  must  go,  arm  your  mind  against  their  open 
or  insinuating  attacks.  There  are  many  female  minds» 
in  this  town  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  might  (we  do  not 
say  they  would)  read  the  worst  of  novels  without'injury; 
but  thousands  are  there,  by  whom  the  best  might  be 
read  without  improvement.  The  reason  appears  to  be 
this:  The  education  of  our  young  females  has,  as  it  must 
seem,  been  directed  principally  to  external  and  superfi* 
cial  qualifications;  they  have  generally,  we  dare  not  say 
universally  been  taught,  what  they  have  been  taught,  by 
rote;  a  lesson  (quelconque)  wluch  they  might  repeat  at 
home  to  their  parents,  was  a  sufficient  estimate  of  their 
improvement  diu*ing  the  preceding  week;  but  where  is 
the  security  for  this  apparent  improvement  being  more 
than  a  momentary  light  thrown  on  an  external  sense  as 
it  were,  by  the  reflections  of  a  mirrw?  so  long  as  memo- 
ry can  repaint  to  the  eye,  the  letters,  words  and  senten- 
ces they  have  committed  to  it,  an  inexpressive  some- 
thing may  be  uttered  by  the  organs  of  speech;  but  what 
impressions  can  the  mind  receive  when  knowledge  mere- 
ly glances  its  rays  over  the  surface  of  the  body?  such 
impressions  must  be  like  those  of  a  man,  who,  having 
stood  three  hours  on  the  approach  of  summer  against  a 
wall,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  retires  afterwards  to 
his  dwelling  to  be  chilled. 

Take  nine -tenths  of  the  young  ladies  of  this  town, 
and  inquire  of  any  one  of  them  supposed  qualified  to  an- 
swer such  interrogatory — What  have  you  learnt?  her 
first  reply  will  probably  be — O,  I  have  gone  through 
such  and  such  books  in  aridimetic,  such  in  geography, 
such  in  history,  &c»  Sec. — put  to  h^  a  simple  question 
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out  of  book  in  any  of  those  sciences,  and  what  will  be 
ber  answer?  it  is  ten  to  one  that  it  will  be,  I  never  learnt 
that.  How  then  is  the  mind  interested  in  thb  mode  of 
teaching?  what  profit  can  we  expect  from  that  superfi- 
cial refreshment  which  falls  on  our  senses  only  like  a 
spring  shower,  to  be  evaporated  by  the  return  of  plea- 
surable efiulgence?  Take  a  child  of  fourteen  from  our 
schools,  and  what  is  she;  and  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  her?  Her  memory,  perhaps,  we  dare  not  say  has 
been  crowded,  because  the  impressions  on  it  have  been 
so  slight,  that  many  may  have  been  displaced  by  others— 
we  will  say  it  has  been  played  upon  like  a  drum-head, 
retaining  its  vibrations  so  long  as  it  has  been  beaten  by 
the  sticks,  but  no  longer;  in  fact  she  is  herself,  a  drum; 
she  will  speak  if  the  customary  applications  are  made, 
otherwise  she  is  silent,  and  hdlow  within.  Her  mind  is 
vacant;  it  has  never  been  taught  to  embrace  and  contain 
any  other  intellectual  ideas  than  those  which  accident  has 
presented  to  it.  As  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  serves  to 
convey  sounds  to  the  brain,  so  will  her  eye  serve  to  con- 
vey subjects  of  converse  to  her  tongue;  she  will  talk 
because  she  lias  seen;  but  rarely  will  a  sentiment  origi- 
nating in  her  own  mind  be  elicited. 

Such  a  mode  of  instruction  elevates  not  a  human  be- 
ing, or  a  reasoning  creature;  but  what  can  we  expect, 
judging  from  experience  of  natural  consequences,  from 
a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  so  educated?  She  is  taken 
to  parties,  balls,  &c. — she  is  addressed  in  an  unusual 
style  of  language;  she  knows  not  how  to  reply,  she  has 
no  resourscs  in  her  mind;  she  hears  others  addressed, 
and  replying  with  facility,  perhaps  wit,  she  becomes  ac- 
qu^aintcd  with  her  own  insufficiency;  but  unwilling  to- 
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'acknowledge  it,  she  plots  in  secret  the  means  of  remo- 
ving it.  Novels  she  has  heard  abound  with  pretty 
questions  and  smart  repartees:  she  goes  home,  she  ap- 
plies to  them;  devotes  her  time  to  what  she  thinks  will 
make  her  more  engaging.  She  fancies  a  lover  sighing 
at  her  feet,  and  wishes  to  be  prepared  for  any  occurrence 
of  that  nature  that  may  arrive.  Her  tifcid  begins  to  be 
engaged,  but  in  what?  in  the  pursuit  of  that  extravagant, 
painted  susceptibility  which  ruins  all.  Her  instructors 
had  taught  her  a  few  sums  in  arithmetic,  some  lessons 
in  history,  and  geography;  but  the  latitude  as  well  as 
longitude  of  her  mind,  were  left  to  her  undiscovered. 
She  had  not  yet  been  taught  that  the  mind  is  as  suscep- 
tible of  the  highest  gratification  from  the  contemplation 
and  exercise  of  moral  duties,  as  is  the  heart  of  the 
warmest  transports  of  disinterested  love.  She  therefore 
wishes  to  prepare  herself  for  meeting  a  lover  or  a  hus- 
band as  drawn  by  the  prurient  pen  of  some  wild  enthu- 
siast:  to  equal  this  lover,  in  sensibility,  she  must  sigh, 
pine,  faint,  and  be  near  expiring;  in  her  expiring  mo- 
ments she  marries;  but  on  marriage  the  lover  becomes 
a  husband,  and  demands  resuscitation;  a  husband  him- 
self, he  requires  a  wife,  not  a  novel-reading  damsel,  but 
one  capable  of  performing  domestic  duties.  Alas,  these 
novels  had  timght  her  only  to  fancy  what  it  was  to  be  in 
.  love;  they  had  not  prepared  her  mind  for  the  exercise  of 
social  or  domestic  duties.  She  has  obtained  to  be  sure.^ 
what  she  miglit  iiavc  obtained  without  readhig  novels,  a 
husband;  but  her  mind  has  not  been  fortified  against 
the  experience  of  what  husbands  are.  In  the  husband 
the  lover  vanishes,  in  the  wife  the  adored  mistress;  and 

the  only  alternative  for  the  latter,  is  to  become  a  willing 

3  k 
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slave.     Novels  in  the  representation  of  their  amiable 
characters,  present  inen  and  women  as  they  ought  to  be; 
but  solid  and  useful  instruction  shows  each  as  they  are\ 
perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  on  either  side.  All  men 
and  women  have  their  weaknesses  and  foibles,  and  to 
these  in  each,  th^otlier  must  yield,  reciprocally,  if  they 
expect  domesti^comfort.     But  I  am  wandering;  to  re- 
turn  then  to  my  main  subject;  the  attachment  which 
young  females  exhibit  to  novel-reading  must  originate 
in  the  weaknesses  of  their  minds,  resulting  from  a  defi- 
ciency in  their  education;  they  perceive  the  vacancy, 
and  think  that  it  can  be  filled  up  by  a  few  borrowed 
phrases,  or  casual  remarks  on  common  occurrences;  and 
the  reason  why  they  think  so,  is  because  their  minds 
have  never  been  taught  to  germinate  and  produce  any 
thing  from  themselves.     A  young  girl  accustomed  or 
addicted  to  novel-reading,  opens  wider  the  two  greatest 
avenues  to  seduction,  vanity,  and  susceptibility:  she  be- 
gins by  supposing  herself  the  heroine,  and  ends  by  con- 
soling herself  in  being  the  victim  of  y&wwrf  feeling.  But 
this  is  all  stuffs  not  of  the  conscience,  but  of  the  bewil- 
dered brain.     A  young  man  acquainted  with  the  world, 
might  say,  show  me  any  young  woman  who  is  a  constant 
novel-reader,  and  I  will  seduce  her;  and  the  task,  horrid 
as  it  is,  would  be  easily  accomplished.     Examine  the 
general  opinions  of  even  young  men,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  more  females  are  found  to  be  addicted  to  novel- 
reading,  the  less  arc  they  esteemed  virtuous;  examine 
the  opinions  of  elders,  and  you  will  find  the  less  are  they 
esteemed  sensible.     A  devotion  to  novel-reading,  indi- 
cates a  mind  of  an  inferior  capacity  and  grovelling  ex- 
t  I'cise;  it  encourages  not,  but  weakens  its  energies;  it 
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causes  it  to  waste  its  essence  on  phantoms,  when  it  should 
by  it  invigorate  realities. 

But  we  are  not  to  attribute  all  the  blame  to  tlie  fe- 
male herself.  As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  will  grow; 
some  reflections,  therefore,  should  glance  upon  the  pa- 
rents or  instructors.  May  not  this  question  with  pro. 
priety  be  asked?  Why  have  not  their  minds  been  culti- 
vated, why  have  they  not  been  taught  to  derive  amuse- 
ment where  only  the  sources  of  real  pleasure  can  ema- 
nate, from  a  just  sense,  a  correct  taste,  and  a  consequent 
enjoyment  of  what  is  beautiful,  moral,  and  religious? 

We  blame  not  the  instructors,  they  do  all  they  can 
afford  to  do.  Parents  seek  a  cheap  education  for  their 
children;  instructors  seek  a  living;  if  the  latter  cannot 
obtain  it  by  taking  ten  or  twenty  children,  they  must 
take  forty,  or  fifty;  the  consequence  is  obvious:  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  pupils  must  be  superficial;  they  must 
be  such  as  will  shine  for  the  moment,  but  which  the  first 
supervening  cloud  will  effectually  obscure. 

In  order  to  devest  a  female  of  a  propensity  to  novel* 
reading,  it  appears  necessary  that  if  her  mind  had  ever 
been  attended  to,  it  should  be  refwmed;  a  certain  solid 
principle  of  enjoyment  should  be  introduced,  which  by 
collateral  emanations,  should  afford  subjects  of  admira- 
tion and  delight;  this  principle,  I  presume,  can  only  be  es- 
tablished on  natural  foundations,  on  the  direction  of  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a  God,  and  of  his  works. 
Sow  once  on  the  human  mind,  the  unblemished  seeds  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  the  fruit  produced  must  be 
happiness  here  or  hereafter. 

On  the  subject  of  the  private  and  public  cduca- 
•tign  of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  of  both  scxcs^ 
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much  might  be  advanced.  I  shall,  after  a  few  anecdotes 
and  observations,  take  the  liberty  of  indulging  a  few  re- 
marks extending  only  so  far  as  my  own  experience  wiH 
justify. 

Having  been  subject  for  two  years  to  the  extremest 
pressure  of  misfortune;  having  viewed  horrors  that 
shocked  even  the  eyes  of  the  unfeeling;  perhaps  with 
useless  anguisli  pined  over  the  distresses  of  my  adopt- 
ed country;  having  exerted,  as  some  well  know,  every 
nerve  that  yet  remained  braced  for  its  defence  and  ho- 
nour; I  returned  to  the  city  of  my  love,  my  gratitude,  and 
respect — ^to  Philadelphia. 

The  neglect  that  I  have  experienced  since  my  return 
must  be  attributed  to  some  cause  or  other;  a  lessened 
reputation,  a  deterioration  of  talent  in  myself,  or  a  dere- 
liction in  others  of  the  desire  of  those  amusements  which 
were  once  thought  attractive  and  instructive. 

But  let  the  cause  remain  undesignated;  be  it  what 
it  may,  the  effect  produces  what  will,  probably,  be  my 
l^t  effort  for  the  public  good. 

For  all  my  suifcrings,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards; he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  end 

with  mv  existence. 

ft 

Belisarius!  you  were  general  of  all  the  forces  under 
the  emperor  Justinian  the  first;  your  virtue  and  valour 
were  well  known;  you  had  conquered  the  Persians, 
Goths  and  Vandals;  you  had  taken  the  kings  of  these 
people  in  war,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  your  master; 
you  had  recovered  Silesia,  Africa,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  and  this  witli  a  small  number  of  soldiers  and 
little  cost;  you  restored  military  discipline  after  it  had 
been  Igst,  and  when  offered  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  un- 
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corrupted  fidelity,  refused  it.  What  was  your  i>eward? 
By  the  orders  of  your  o^vn  relation,  the  emperor  whom 
you  had  so  faithfully  served,  your  eyes  were  torn  out, 
your  house  rifled,  your  estate  confiscated,  and  "  Date 
obolum  Belisario"  was  the  feeling  appeal  you  were 
obliged  to  make  for  subsistence. 

I  mean  no  comparison,  but  an  allusion;  at  least  two 
thousand  of  the  vouth  male  and  female  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  immediately,  or  partially  under  my 
tuition.  Have  any  of  them  disgraced  themselves  or 
me?  The  appeal  is  made  to  their  parents  as  well  as  to 
their  own  feelings.  The  appeal  is  also  made  to  the  pro- 
vosts  and  presidents  of  the  several  universities  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  confided  their  pupils  to  me  for 
preparation  for  annual  commencement  in  the  diffcrerit 
languages.  Clergymen,  lawyers,  and  ambassadors  of, 
or  nearly  of  my  own  age,  have  condescended  to  visit 
me  under  the  seal  of  secrecy;  their  confidence  in  me 
was  never  betrayed;  their  private  visits  were  pleasing 
to  me,  for  their  lessons  ended  with  mutually  instructive 
conversation.  It  has  given  me  the  highest  satisfaction, 
when  I  have  witnessed  any  of  my  pupils  excel  in  the 
pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or  at  the  commencements. 

There  is,  I  hope,  and  believe,  no  breach  of  faith  in 
relating  a  fact,  where  the  person  cannot  possibly  be  as- 
certained; his  name  has  never,  and  never  will  be  reveal- 
ed by  me,  and  he  certainly  will  not  reveal  it  himself;  his 
visits  were  private,  and  he  was  never  known  to  any  of 
my  family,  nor  will  I  even  venture  to  designate  the  city 
in  which  the  occurrence  took  place. 

I  received  one  day  a  letter  from  a  clerg)'^man  of  the 
^verer  sect  of  religionists,  requesting  that  I  would  ap- 
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point  a  time  and  place,  when  and  where  he  could  have 
an  interview  with  me  in  private:  I  of  course  appointed 
mj  own  house;  he  came,  and  explained  his  business, 
which  was  the  desire  of  instruction  in  oratory;  but  with 
a  strict  injunction  that  his  visits  to  me  should  be  ccmceal- 
ed,  as  he  was  connected  with  a  society,  who  would  re- 
probate his  application  for  improvement  to  a  play-actor. 
Heavens!  what  can  we  think  of  this?  A  num  professing, 
and  bound  to  abide  by  certain  religious  rules,  and  vioh- 
ting  them  in  secrecy;  doing  what  he  is  ashamed  to  own. 
I  was  shocked  at  the  observation  and  declined  his  visits. 

Far  different  was  it  with  others  who  attended  me  in 
private;  when  delicacy  alone,  from  their  high  standing  in 
society,  required  secrecy;  they  invaded  no  principle,  they 
were  not  ashamed  of  the  company  of  a  play-actor,  for  we 
frequently  associated  in  public;  they  passed  their  hours 
with  me  as  friends,  and  though  our  engagements  weit 
reading  and  speaking,  no  duty  was  infringed,  no  brcacb 
of  the  rules,  or  the  invasion  of  opinion  or  prejudices  of 
any  society  operated  to  enforce  concealment;  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  disgiaccd  by  being  seen  with  mc> 
there  was  no  locking  of  doors — when  a  friend  called,  the 
tutor  and  the  scholar  paused  in  their  exercises,  and  were 
known  only  as  acquaintances.  In  this  there  was  no  dis- 
guise, no  treachery;  there  was  no  more  than  the  common 
retirement  from  public  observation,  which  the  desire  of 
secret  improvement  hivited,  which  every  feeling  justifi- 
^,  and  every  honourable  principle  sanctioned. 

I  was  once,  while  attaching  myself  to  my  school,  at 
the  Masonic  Hall,  favoured  with  a  letter,  which  though 
anonymous  (a  system  of  writing  which  I  utterly  detest, 
as  insulting  to  the  person  to  whom  the  communica- 
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tion  is  made,  and  implicative  of  a  probable  breach  of 
trust  in  him  should  the  author  subscribe  his  name)  was 
written  in  so  elegant  a  style  that  I  was  inclined  to  an- 
swer  it;  but  on  revising  it,  I  found  that  there  was  no  inti- 
mation of  any  nature  whatever,  by  which  I  could  direct 
my  reply  to  him,  not  even  an  A,  B.  at  the  post-office, 
or  a  Y.  Z.  at  an  hoteL  I  published  a  hint  that  the  pro- 
posals were  received,  and  would  be  acceded  to.  I  had 
no  other  means  of  communicating  with  the  gentleman: 
a  few  dollars  expended  in  additional  advertisements  on 
my  part,  a  little  impatience  and  some  other  feelings  of 
an  unpleasant  nature,  mth  a  short  time,  were  all  my 
profits  from  this  friendly  invitation.  The  gentleman, 
who  seemed  to  write  as  a  person  of  consequence,  is 
probably  still  living  in  Philadelphia,  and  will  acknow- 
ledge that  he  might  have  received  a  direct  answer,  had 
he  given  me  any  means  of  sending  one. 

Nothing  has  shocked  my  nature,  nor  injured  my 
disposition  more  than  these  reiterated  attacks  on  my 
feelings  and  my  pocket.  Like  Pope,  I  may  complain,  of 
many  an  unwelcome  correspondent.  Tragedies,  come- 
dies, poetical  effusions  in  abundance,  liave  uselessly- 
drained  my  purse  for  postage,  and  wasted  my  time  in 
the  forced  perusal  of  them,  and  when  I  have  unluckily 
overlooked  their  beauties,  then  came 

^<  The  piece  you  think  is  incorrect^-why  take  it, 
^<  I'm  all  submissioDy  what  you'd  hure  it — make  it/' 

As  if  a  man  supposed  capable  of  correcting  an- 
other's work,  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ  his 
time  and  talents  for  his  own  use.  My  trunks  will  wit- 
ness the  large  sums  of  money  which  I  have  paid  for  re- 
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quests  of  intelligence  on  different  subjects;  for  packets 
frequently  costing  me  a  dollar,  from  persons  with  ^vhom 
I  was  totally  unacquainted.  Politeness  forbids  silence; 
writing  engages  time,  and  time  is  money.  Many  a 
packet  have  I  received  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
union,  containing  plots  and  plans,  and  requiring  my 
opinion  and  advice  on  them,  in  the  method  of  making 
salt;  full  of  promises  in  case  of  eventual  success,  but 
nothing  for  my  immediate  pains  and  information. 

I  have  no  inclination  to  be  severe,  even  against  those 
who  have  done  me  the  greatest  injury,  or  those  ^iko 
have  rewcirded  my  services  to  them  with  the  foulest  in- 
gratitude.  The  names  of  all,  but  one,  have  been  con- 
cealed— I  charge  him  not  with  ingratitude,  but  with  un- 
necessary cruelty;  with  perseverance  in  the  destruction 
of  a  numerous  family,  whose  home  in  prosperity  had 
welcomed  his  own. 

I  will  here  introduce  (as  I  liave  before  related,  an 
instance  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind)  an  occurrence 
of  a  very  different  nature — let  the  soul  of  a  human  be- 
ing judge  between  them. 

Topal  Osman,  who  had  received  his  education  in 
the  Seraglio,  was  in  the  year  1698,  about  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  sent  with  the  sultan's  orders,  to  the  basliaw 
of  Cairo.  He  travelled  by  land  to  Said;  and  being 
afraid  of  the  Arabs,  who  rove  about  plundering  passen- 
gers and  caravans,  he  embarked  on  board  a  TurkibU 
vessel  bound  to  Damictta,  a  city  on  the  Nile.  In  this 
short  passage  they  were  attacked  by  a  Spanish  priva- 
teer, and  a  very  bloody  action  ensued.  Topal  Osman 
here  gave  the  first  proofs  of  that  intrepidity  by  which 
he  was  so  often  signalized  afterwards.     The  crew  arii- 
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mated  by  his  example,  fought  with  great  bravery;  but 
superior  numbers  at  last  prevailed,  and  Osman  was 
taken  prisoner,  after  being  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
arm  and  thigh. 

Osman's  gallantry  induced  the  Spanish  captain  to 
pay  Iiim  particular  regard;  but  his  wounds  were  still  ia 
a  bad  way  when  he  was  carried  to  Malta,  where  the  pri- 
vateer went  to  refit.  The  wound  in  his  thigh  was  the 
most  dangerous;  and  he  was  lame  of  it  ever  after;  for 
which  he  had  the  iiame  of  Topal  or  cripple. 

At  that  time  Vincent  Amaud,  a  native  of  Marseilles, 
was  commander  of  the  port  at  Malta;  who,  as  his  busi- 
ness required,  went  on  board  the  privateer  as  soon  as 
she  came  to  anchor.  Osman  no  sooner  saw  Amaud, 
than  he  said  to  him,  '^  Can  you  do  a  generous  and  gal- 
lant action?  Ransom  me:  and  take  my  word  you  shall 
lose  nothing  by  it."  Such  a  request  from  a  slave  in 
chains  was  uncommon;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  delivered  made  an  impression  upon  the  Frenchman, 
who,  turning  to  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  asked  what 
he  demanded  for  his  ransom.  He  answered  1000  se- 
quins (near  500/.)  Amaud  turning  to  the  Turk,  said, 
**  I  know  nothing  of  you;  and  would  you  have  me  risk 
1000  sequins  on  your  word?"  '*  Each  of  us  act  in  this," 
replied  the  Turk, "  with  consistency.  I  am  in  chains,  and 
therefore  try  every  method  to  recover  my  liberty;  and 
you  may  have  reason  to  distrust  the  word  of  a  stranger. 
I  have  nothing  at  present  but>my  bare  word  to  give 
you;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  assign  any  reason  why  you 
should  trust  to  it.  I  can  only  say,  that  if  you  incline 
to  act  a  generous  part,  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  re- 

pent."    The  commander  upon  tliis  went  to  make  hii; 
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report  to  the  grand  master,  Don  Perellos.  The  air  with 
which  Osman  delivered  himself  wrought  so  upon  Ar- 
naud,  that  he  returned  immediately  on  board  the  Span- 
ish vessel,  and  agreed  with  the  captain  for  600  sequins, 
which  he  paid  as  the  price  of  Osman's  liberty.  He  put 
him  on  board  a  vessel  of  his  own,  and  provided  him  a 
surgeon,  with  every  thing  necessary  for  his  entertain- 
ment and  cure. 

Osman  had  mentioned  to  his  benefactor,  that  he 
might  write  to  Constantinople  for  the  money  he  liad 
advanced;  but  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  had  trusted  so  much  to  his  honour,  he  was  em- 
boldened to  ask  another  favour;  which  Avas,  to  leave  the 
payment  of  the  ransom  entirely  to  him.  Amaud  dis* 
cernedy  that  in  such  a  case  things  were  not  to  be  done 
by  halves.  He  agreed  to  the  proposal  with  a  good 
grace;  and  showed  him  every  other  mark  of  generosity 
and  friendship.  Accordingly,  Osman,  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  a  condition,  set  out  again  upon  his  voyage. 

The  French  colours  now  protected  him  from  tlie 
privateers.  In  a  short  time  he  reached  Damictta,  and 
sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  No  sooner  was  he  arrived 
there  than  he  delivered  1000  sequins  to  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  to  be  paid  to  his  benefactor  Arnaud,  toge- 
ther with  some  rich  furs;  and  he  gave  to  the  master 
himself  500  crowns  as  a  present.  He  executed  the  or- 
ders of  the  sultan  his  master,  with  the  bashaw  of  Cairo; 
and  setting  out  f  »r  Constantinople  was  the  first  who 
brought  the  news  of  his  slavery. 

The  favour  received  from  Amaud  in  such  circum- 
stances made  an  impression  upon  a  generous  mind  too 
deep  ever  to  be  eradicated.     Durin(|^  the  whole  course 
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of  his  life  he  did  not  cease,  by  letters  and  other  acknow< 
ledgments,  to  testify  his  gratitude. 

In  1715  wrar  was  declared  between  the  Venetians 
and  Turks.  The  grand  Vizir,  who  had  projected  the 
invasion  of  the  Morea,  assembled  the  Ottoman  army 
near  the  ishmus  of  Corinth,  the  only  pass  by  which  this 
peninsula  can  be  attacked  by  land.  Topal  Osman  was 
charged  with  the  command  16  force  die  pass;  which  he 
not  only  executed  successfully,  but  afterwards  took  the 
city  of  Corinth  by  assault.  For  this  service  he  was  re- 
warded by  being  made  a  bashaw  of  two  tails.  The 
next  year  he  served  as  a  lieutenant-general  Under  the 
grand  Vizir  at  the  siege  of  Corfu,  which  the  Turks 
were  obliged  to  abandon.  Osman  staid  three  days  be- 
fore the  place,  to  secure  and  conduct  the  retreat  of  the 
Ottoman  troops. 

In  1722  he  was  appointed  Seraskier  (general  in 
chief)  and  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Morea. 
When  the  consuls  of  the  different  nations  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  in  this  quality,  he  di?>iinguished 
the  French  by  peculiar  marks  of  kindness  and  protec- 
tion. "Inform  Vincent  Amaud  (sa\s  he)  that  I  am 
the  happier  in  my  new  dignity  as  it  enables  me  to  serve 
him.  Let  me  have  his  son  in  pledge  of  our  friendship, 
and  I  will  charge  myself  with  making  his  fortune."— 
Accordingly  Amaud's  son  went  into  the  \!orea;  and 
tlie  Seraskier  not  only  made  him  presents,  but  ranted 
him  privileges  and  advantages  in  trade,  which  soon  put 
him  in  a  way  of  acquiring  an  estate. 

Topal  Osman's  parts  and  abilities  soon  raided  him 
to  a  greater  command.  He  was  made  a  b.«stiuvv  of  iHtcq 
tails,  and  Beglerbeg  of  Romania,  one  ot  the  greu^eat  go- 
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from -its  vicinity  to  Hungary. 

His  residence  during  his  government  was  at  Nyssa. 
In  the  year  1727,  Vincent  Arnaud  and  his  son  waited 
upon  him  there,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost 
tenderness.  Laying  aside  the  bashaw  and  governor, 
he  embraced  them,  caused  them  to  be  served  with 
sherbet  and  perfumes,  and  made  them  sit  upon  the  same 
sofa  with  himself;  an  honour  but  rarely  bestowed  by  a 
bashaw  of  the  first  order,  and  hardly  ever  to  a  Chris- 
tion.  After  these  marks  of  distinction,  he  sent  them 
away  loaded  with  presents. 

In  the  great  revolution  that  happened  at  Constanti- 
nople, anno.  1730,  the  grand  vizir  Ibraham  perished. 
The  times  were  so  tumultuary,  that  one  and  the  same 
year  had  seen  no  fewer  than  three  successive  vizirs. 
In  September,  1731,  Topal  Osman  was  called  from 
his  government  to  fill  this  place;  which  beuig  the  high- 
est in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  perhaps  the  highest 
that  any  subject  in  the  world  enjoys,  is  always  dange- 
rous, and  was  then  greatly  so.  He  no  sooner  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity, 
than  he  desired  the  French  ambassador  to  inform  his 
old  benefactor  of  his  advancement;  and  that  he  should 
hasten  to  Constantinople  while  things  remained  in  tlieir 
present  situation;  adding  that  a  grand  vizir  seldom  kept 
long  in  his  station. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1732,  Arnaud,  with  his 
son,  arrived  at  Constantinople  from  Malta,  bringing 
with  him  a  variety  of  presents,  and  twelve  Turks  whom 
he  hiid  ransomed  from  slavery.  These,  by  command 
of  the  Vijir,  were  ranged  in  order  before  him.     Vin- 
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«nt  Amaud,  now  seventy-two  years  of  age,  with  HSb 
son,  was  brought  before  Topal  Osman,  Grand  Vizir  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  He  received  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  officers  of  state  with  the  utmost  marks  of 
•affection.  Then  turning  to  those  about  him,  ^and  point* 
ing  to  the  ransomed  Turks,  ^'  Behold  (says  he)  these 
your  brethren,  now  enjoying  the  sweets  of  liberty,  afr 
ter  having  groaned  in  slavery:  this  Frenchman  is  their 
deliverer.  I  was  myself  a  slave,  loaded  with  chains, 
streaming  with  blood,  and  covered  with  wounds;  this 
is  the  man  who  redeemed  and  saved  me;  this  is  my 
master  and  benefactor;  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  life, 
liberty,  fortune,  and  every  thing  I  enjoy.  Without 
knowing  me,  he  paid  for  me  a  large  ransom,  sent  me 
away  upon  my  bare  word,  and  gave  me  a  ship  to  carry 
me.  Where  i3  there  a  Mussulman  capable  of  such  ge- 
nerosity? 

While  Osman  was  speaking,  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Amaud,  who  held  the  Grand  Vizir's  hands  close- 
ly locked  between  his  own.  The  Vizir  then  asked  both 
father  and  son  many  questions  concerning  their  situa- 
tion and  fortune;  heard  their  answers  with  kindness 
and  attention,  and  then  ended  with  an  Arabic  sentence^ 
Allah  K£rim!  (the  providence  of  God  is  great!) 
He  made  before  them  a  distribution  of  the  presents 
they  had  brought:  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  sent  to 
the  Sultan,  the  Sultana  mother,  and  the  Kisler  Aga» 
(chief  of  the  black  cnuchs)  upon  which  the  two  French- 
men made  their  obeisance  and  retired. 

After  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  son  of  the  Grand 
Vizir  took  them  to  his  apartments,  where  he  treated 
them  with  great  kindness.    Sometime  before  they  left 
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Constantinople,  they  had  a  conference  in  private  \vidi 
the  Vizir,  who  devested  himself  of  all  state  and  cerC' 
mony.  He  let  them  understand,  that  the  nature  of  his 
situation  would  not  permit  him  to  do  as  he  desired, 
since  a  minister  ever  appears  in  tlie  eyes  of  many  to  do 
liothing  without  a  view  to  his  own  particular  interest; 
adding,  that  a  bashaw  was  lord  and  master  of  his  own 
province;  but  that  the  Grand  Vizir  at  Constantinople 
had  a  master  greater  than  himself. 

He  caused  them  to  be  amply  paid  for  the  ransom  of 
the  Turks,  and  likewise  procured  them  payment  of 
a  debt  which  they  looked  on  as  desperate.  He  also 
made  them  large  presents  in  money,  and  gave  them  au 
order  for  taking  a  load  of  corn  at  Salonica;  which  was 
likely  to  be  very  profitable,  as  the  exportation  of  com 
from  that  part  had  been  for  a  long  time  prohibited. 

As  his  gratitude  was  without  bounds,  his  liberality 
was  the  same.  His  behaviour  to  his  benefactor  de- 
monstrated that  greatness  of  soul  which  displayed  itself 
in  every  action  of  his  life.  And  this  behaviour  must 
appear  the  more  generous,  when  it  is  considered  what 
contempt  and  aversion  tlie  prejudices  of  education 
create  in  a  Turk  against  Christians. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion 
of  this  strange  composition.  Shakspeare  says  that  each 
man  has  seven  stages,  1  most  heaitily  lament  (excepting 
in  age)  that  I  have  had  more  than  one;  but  let  me  re. 
view  the  various  scenes  on  which  I  have  made  my  en- 
trances and  exits.     My  first  attachment  was  to  religion, 

"  Id  quod, 
£que  pauperibusprodest,  locupletibus  j£que, 
fsnuc,  ncglcctam-  pucris  seuibtisque  nocebit.** 
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From  the  ministerial  practice  of  it,  but  never  from 
my  respect  and  reverence,  I  was  detached  by  the  gaye- 
ties  of  life,  and  too  great  an  indulgence  in  the  pursuit  of 
them.  But  in  ever)'  adversity,  my  heart  and  trust  has 
been  with  that  Saviour  who  said, 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  yc  tliat  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

**  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I 

am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls, 

**  For  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light." 
On  this  mbst  generous  invitation  to  repentance  and 
happiness,  I  frequently  reflected,  in  my  retired  hours; 
it  was  interesting  and  consoling;  it  was  calculated  to 
emancipate  man  from  the  chains  of  error,  and  invest  him 
only  with  the  mild  restraints  of  the  purest  religion,  and 
the  noblest  virtue;  it  was  calculated  to  excite  endeavour^ 
by  inspiring  hope,  and  to  make  him  happy  by  inducing* 
him  to  be  truly  good. 

Frequently  have  I  contemplated  on  my  pillow,  the 
above  and  other  of  our  Redeemer's  expressions,  and  re- 
solved on  reformation.  But,  reader!  permit  me  so  far  to 
justify  myself  as  to  state  that  one  degree  of  humanly 
demanded  reformation  was  to  be  taken  by  withholding 
my  purse  from  the  poor  or  necessitous;  I  speak  not 
this,  or  other  things  in  my  favour,  boastingly;  but  se- 
vere charges  have  been  made  against  me  for  the  expen- 
diture of  those  large  sums  of  money,  which  I  have 
earned  in  the  United  States,  and  received  from  England* 
In  tins  part  of  the  recapitulation  I  shall  make  but  one 
reply  to  those  charges;  leaving  ordinary  occurrences 
aside,  I  sliali  only  observe  that  at  one  period  of  m}' 
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prosperity  I  had  near  forty  human  beings  dependent  oil 
me  for  support;  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  ray 
reformation  was  effected  (if  it  has  been  so)  in  this  regai^ 
the  practice  ended  with  their  respective  settlements  in 
life,  and  I  have  been  able  to  commit  but  few  faults  of 
this  nature  since. 

But  where  are  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  hu* 
man  breast  so  productive  of  internal  content  as  when 
engaged  in  acts  of  philanthropy?  The  spirit  of  feeling 
for  a  fellow-creature,  like  mercy,  **  is  twice  blessed,  it 
blesseth  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes."  Thus 
productive,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  is  it  not 
strange  that  the  dispositions  of  any  should  be  barred 
against  its  admission?  or  is  it  strange  that  benevolent 
dispositions  should  sometimes  exceed  prudence.  I 
claim  no  merit,  where  I  have  found,  without  seeking, 
misery,  for  there  was  only,  or  chiefly,  self-gratification; 
I  have  relieved,  perhaps  the  beggar,  but  much  more 
myself,  from  the  painful  sensations  of  what  I  witnesa)ed. 

I  never  knew  a  distinction  between  individuals  of 
different  countries  beyond  their  language  and  religious 
habits,  and  I  have  always  conceived  that  the  world  at 
large,  taken  comprehensively,  whether  peopled  respec- 
tively with  Jews,  Heathens  or  Christians,  was  in  the  eye 
of  the  great  "  I  Am,"  but  one  family;  yet  some  in  oppo- 
sition to,  and  in  open  rebellion  against  this  divine  tenet 
of  our  Creator,  presume  to  cherish  the  poisonous  seeds 
of  prejudice,  and  unblushingly  declare,  that  none  but 
themselves  or  those  bom  under  the  same  climate,  and 
adopting  the  same  religious  tenets  are,  or  can  be  equally 
virtuous.  That  a  parent  should  be  more  tenderly  at- 
tached to  the  offspring  of  his  own  house  than  tathc  dbil- 
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1  of  the  world  at  large,  is  but  natural,  yet  should  he 
not  close  his  eyes  ngainst  the  personal  gr  meiuat  accooi- 
plishmciits  or  acquisitions  of  his  neighbours,  but  be 
witling  to  admit  that  the  attempt,  by  religion  of  any 
kind,  to  arrive  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  or  lo  please 
our  great  Creator  in  any  shape,  is  the  common  right,  the 
privilege,  and  as  I  trust,  the  endeavour  of  all  mankind; 
We  find  it  with  the  Hotteniots,  the  Europeans,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  savages  of  America.  Then  let  us  for 
the  sake  of  virtue,  cherish  tlic  harmonious,  the  heaven- 
ly seeds  of  philanthropy;  let  us,  stript  of  prej  udice,  that 
bane  of  happiness,  value  ^vorth  wherever  it  is  found, 
whether  in  the  forest,  or  in  the  cot,  or  at  the  foot,  or  in 
the  breasts  of  monarcbs.  Philantliropy!  thou  emanatioa 
from  tlie  glory  of  our  God!  thou  can'st  enable  us  to  fulBl 
with  delight  liis  sacred  mandate,  "  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  One  orphan's 
or  a  widow's  tear  shed  on  my  grave  would  be  more 
honourable  to  my  memory  than  all  the  tombs  of  stones, 
of  marble,  or  of  alabaster.  I  had  the  honour  of  publish- 
ing the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  and  sin- 
cerely  beloved  Edwin.  "  Alas!  poor  Yorick,  I  knew  him 
well  Horatjo."  In  private,  Information,  Humourand  Wit 
were  attended  with  that  grace  in  delivery  which  dignified 
them  all:  In  public  he  was  the  soul  of  mirth;  all  breathed 
from  him  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  felt  that  diey  might 
breathe  it  without  contamination.  His  virtuous  feelings 
were  not  the  least  ornaments  in  his  laurelled  wreath;  they 
were  less  known  of  course  to  the  eye  of  the  million  dum 

I  his  personal  abilities;  for  with  llie  modest  beauty,  and 
letirinp-  delicacy  of  the  violet,  they  sought  a  shade  under 
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celebrated  conquerors;  and  I  imagine  that  the  f^ooA  Sa- 
maritan, Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Hanway,  enjoyed  great- 
er delight  than  was  usually  experienced  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  Caesar,  Charles  the  twelfth,  Frederick  king  of 
Prussia,  or  Bonaparte.  The  blood  seems  to  run  more 
smoothly  in  its  channel  after  a  benevolent  action,  so  thjit 
the  delight  of  it  when  perfectly  pure,  may  at  the  same 
time  be  denominated  a  sensual  pleasure.  It  is  a  delight 
also  that  may  be  recalled  at  will,  and  it  a£fords  peculiar 
solace  under  sickness  and  affliction. 

As  the  state  of  man  is  progressive.  Providence  has 
been  pleased  to  ordain  that  the  stages  of  his  improve- 
ment should  be  attended  with  gradual  information. — 
Whether  the  improvement  is  moral  or  mental,  the  plea- 
sure is  great  that  accompanies  it«  A  man  feels  himself 
rising  in  value  by  every  new  acquisition  of  good  quali- 
ties. To  be  advancing  more  and  more  by  daily  acces- 
sions to  every  attainable  perfection,  is  a  state  so  pleasant 
that  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  ascent  on  a  beautiful 
hill,  where  the  prospcxts  over  variegated  meadows,  me- 
andering streams,  forests,  distant  roofs  and  spires,  be- 
come at  every  step  more  delightful. 

Well  then,  admitting  that  I  have  ascended  the  hill 
and  taken  a  survey  of  all  the  surrounding  beauties;  was 
I  to  remain  there  forever  in  contemplation  of  artificial 
ornaments  of  grandeur?  If  I  espied  an  humble  cottage 
in  the  vale,  scarce  visible  through  the  friendly  elm  that 
sheltered  it  as  well  from  tempests  as  from  general  ob« 
servation,  must  I  not  have  descended  the  hill  to  visit 
it?  If  I  found  a  widow  and  her  fatherless  children  pining 
in  want,  could  I,  who  had  just  been  admiring  the  build- 
ings of  the  neighbouring  rich, 

<'  Erected  on  the  rising  ground,*' 
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rescued  them  from  the  Cabala,  the  Scribes,  and  the  Pha- 
risces,  must  render  justice  to  the  followers  of  them.  No 
matter  when,  or  where;  the  God  of  justice  mw^^  reward 
the  ^oorf  actions  of  mankind,  and  through  the  mediation 
of  a  blessed  and  acknowledged  Saviour,  some  errors 
may  be  pardoned. 

At  all  events  the  offices  of  Christian  piety  are  attend- 
ed with  a  pleasure  no  less  durable  than  exalted.  It  was 
this  which  induced  Erasmus  to  declare  in  a  serious 
sense,  that  there  were  no  greater  epicures  than  pious 
Christians;  and  he  was  right.  Give  me  the  feast  pre- 
pared for  me  by  my  Creator,  and  all  the  evils  of  this 
world  will  seem  as  nothing.  For  what  can  contribute 
more  to  pleasure  than  the  consequence  of  piety,  the 
calm  serenity  of  resignation  founded  on  religion: 

'<  The  sweetest  balm  to  wounded  minds." 

Tedious  as  I  may  prove,  I  cannot  stop.  I  must  go 
on,  for  I  feel  myself  impelled  to  justify  myself  still  fur- 
ther in  the  above  selected  error  of  my  life.  I  think  I 
can  effect  it  with  a  few  remarks:  it  seems  but  justice  to 
my  family  to  hint  at  a  few  circumstances,  and  perhaps 
candour  may  hereafter  acknowledge  them.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  I  have  only  to  effuse  my  sentiments. 

Acts,  as  I  esteem  them,  of  pure  Christian  benevo- 
lence, unmixed  with  ostentation,  and  veiled  only  with 
the  mande  of  honest  secrecy — a  secrecy  ordered  by  our 
Saviour,  leave  a  relish  behind  them  which  few  gratifica- 
tions equal  or  resemble.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
internal  sensations  of  a  truly  charitable  man  after  having 
unostentatiously  relieved  a  person  in  great  and  urgent 
distress,  arc  more  pleasurable  tlian  those  of  the  most 
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celebrated  conquerors;  and  I  imagine  that  the  f^ood  Sa- 
maritan, Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Hanway,  enjoyed  great- 
er delight  than  was  usually  experienced  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  Caesar,  Charles  the  twelfth,  Frederick  king  of 
Prussia,  or  Bonaparte.  The  blood  seems  to  run  more 
smoothly  in  its  channel  after  a  benevolent  action,  so  thut 
the  delight  of  it  when  perfectly  pure,  may  at  the  same 
time  be  denominated  a  sensual  pleasure.  It  is  a  delight 
also  that  may  be  recalled  at  will,  and  it  a£fords  peculiar 
solace  under  sickness  and  affliction. 

As  the  state  of  man  is  progressive,  Providence  has 
been  pleased  to  ordain  that  the  stages  of  his  improve- 
ment should  be  attended  with  gradual  information. — 
Whether  the  improvement  is  moral  or  mental,  the  plea- 
sure is  great  that  accompanies  it«  A  man  feels  himself 
rising  in  value  by  every  new  acquisition  of  good  quali- 
ties. To  be  advancing  more  and  more  by  daily  acces- 
sions to  every  attainable  perfection,  is  a  state  so  pleasant 
that  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  ascent  on  a  beautiful 
hill,  where  the  prospects  over  variegated  meadows,  me- 
andering streams,  forests,  distant  roofs  and  spires,  be- 
come at  every  step  more  delightful. 

Well  then,  admitting  that  I  have  ascended  the  hill 
and  taken  a  sur\'ey  of  all  the  surrounding  beauties;  was 
I  to  remain  diere  forever  in  contemplation  of  artificial 
ornaments  of  grandeur?  If  I  espied  an  humble  cottage 
in  the  vale,  scarce  visible  through  the  friendly  elm  that 
sheltered  it  as  well  from  tempests  as  from  general  ol>i 
servation,  must  I  not  have  descended  the  hill  to  visit 
it?  If  I  found  a  widow  and  her  fatherless  children  pining 
in  want,  could  I,  who  had  just  been  admiring  the  build- 
ings of  the  neighbouring  rich, 

<(  Erected  on  the  rising  ground," 
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widiout  comparison  contemplate  the  lowly  hut  and  its 
unfortunate  tenants?  Should  Providence  ordain  for  me 
a  second  half  century  of  existence,  my  reformation  in 
such  respects  could  never  be  effected  by  mortal  influ- 
ence,  and  I  think  that  the  Creator  who  hears  and  sees 
each  secret  word  and  action  will  not  condemn  me. 

A  circumstance  of  the  nature  above  alluded  to,  oc- 
casioned  the  following  temporary  note  in  my  pocket 
book. 

Humanity's  Life's  dearest  friend, 

'TwUl  hear  the  faintest  groan; 
To  other's  woes  its  thought  extend, 

And  thus  relieve  its  own. 

*Tis  not  to  speak  where  all  may  hear. 

Or  give  where  all  may  see; 
'Tis  feeling  and  the  private  tear 

That  prove  humanity. 

I  pass'd  by  a  cottage,  I  paused  and  beheld, 

An  infant  distress'd  at  the  door» 
She  spake  not,  she  sigh'd  not,  her  hands  were  upheld, 

As  if  aid  from  above  to  implore. 

I  entered  the  hut;  ah!  how  sweet  it  appears, 

For  a  moment  such  grief  to  beguUe; 
The  innocent  infant  received  me  in  tears. 

But  she  whisper*d  adieu  in  a  smile. 

The  next  attachment  in  which  I  seriously  indulged 
myself,  was  to  the  law;  sdll  the  volatility  of  disposition 
prevailed,  and  I  soon  began  to  think  that  a  dry  study, 
from  the  .constancy  of  attention  it  required  for  the  pro- 
ficiency requisite  to  enable  me  to  practice  with  credit 
and  success.^  I  felt  great  pleasure  in  reading  Coke,  Black- 
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stone,  &c.  occasionally,  but  I  could  not  endure  the  con- 
tinued application  necessary  to  my  eminence  at  the  ban 
die  education  at  the  universities  in  England,  and  the  li- 
censes the  tutors  deem  it  advantageous  to  permit,  par- 
ticularly to  young  noblemen  and  men  of  fortune  (for  the 
fathers  of  many  can  create  rectors,  deans,  and  bishops) 
seem  to  me  to  be  but  little  calculated  to  induce  the  study 
of  the  law;  when  a  man  has  once  mounted  his  Pegasus, 
and  thrown  the  reins  upon  his  neck,  suffering  himself  to 
be  carried  through  the  regions  of  fancy,  the  realms  (^ 
invention,  or  over  the  sun-tinged  clouds  of  sublimity, 
it  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  confine  lum  to 
"  terra  firma"  on  his  return.  Besides,  young  men  of 
independent  fortunes  with  whom  I  had  become  acquaint- 
ed  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  with  whom  I  then  asso- 
ciated, would  frequently  ridicule  my  determination  to 
stay  at  home  when  they  solicited  my  company  abroad. 
I  was  but  as  a  reed  before  the  passing  breeze;  I  bent  to 
their  influence  and  quitted  the  study  of  the  law. 

While  young,  1  was  persuaded  to  yield  to  the  pre- 
judices of  youth  gainst  the  professors  of  the  law;  preju- 
dices which  I  have  since  proved  to  be  as  weakly  found- 
ed as  those  against  the  Bible.  Into  all  societies  unde- 
serving men  will  creep,  yet  would  the  limits  of  my 

work  allow  it  I  could but  no  matter the  society 

can  defend  itself. 

Every  institution  is  liable  to  abuse;  but  the  abuse  of 
an  institution  does  not  invalidate  its  essential  integrity; 
there  were,  as  we  are  told,  wicked  angels  in  Heaven, 
and  there  are,  as  we  are  told,  some  wicked  lawyers  cm 
earth.  I  know  that  there  are  some  good  onts;  for  many 
an  honourable,  disinterested  &vour  have  I  received  from 
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them^  and  many  more  have  I  been  witness  to,  and 
heard  of  conferred  on  others.     One  of  rather  an  extra- 
ordmary  nature,  which  it  may  be  amusing  to  relate. 
Two  gentlemen,  one  of  independent  income  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  year,  a  ba- 
chelor, and  the  other  a  lawyer  who  had  amassed  by  his 
talents,  industry,  and  the  care  of  his  paternal  estate,  a 
very  large  fortune,  also  a  bachelor,  had  lived  from  youth 
to  age  in  strictest  intimacy.  The  man  of  independence, 
feeling  the  greatest  blessing  of  humanity  approaching, 
determined  to  make  his  will;  but  finding  a  difficulty  in 
the  distribution  of  his  estate,  and  having  no  relations 
for  whom  he  had  any  affection,  he  called  on  his  friend 
the  lawyer,  requesting  him  to  have  the  will  drawn  up, 
and  to  accept  his  whole  property  as  a  token  of  esteem, 
and  to  rescue  him  from  his  dilemma.     The  lawyer  re- 
plied that  he  himself  was  in  a  similar  predicament;  that 
he  knew  not  how  to  make  his  own  testament,  having 
much  more  money  than  bis  mode  of  living  would  re- 
quire during  his  life,  and  having  no  relation  to  provide 
for.     But,  added  he,  I  know  an  amiable  young  man, 
the  younger  son  of  lord ,  struggling  with  misfor- 
tunes; leave  your  fortune  to  him — ^the  proposal  was  as- 
sented  to,  the  will  was  drawn  up,  and  after  the  decease 

of  the  gentleman,  the  honourable had  possession 

of  the  estate,  which  he,  as  I  hope,  at  present  enjoys. 

The  nature  of  my  intellects  could  never  yet  discover 
any  wit  in  the  indiscriminate  observations  of  indelicacy 
on  lawyers,  women  and  priests;  I  still  cannot  but  feel  a 
little  surprised  that  Dr.  Butler,  while  forming  a  collection 
of  prayers  for  the  respective  branches  of  society,  should 
have  neglected  to  compose  one  for  Uie  us^  of  the  re- 
spectable  community  of  lawyers. 
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He  has  furnished  us,  among  many  others,  widi  an 
excellent  prayer 

Of  parents  for  thcu-  children: 

A  prayer  to  be  used  by  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
handicraft's-men: 

A  prayer  to  be  used  by  debtors,  and  all  persons 
obliged  by  crime  or  contract: 

A  prayer  for  patrons  and  benefactors:  But»  no  prayer 
for  lawyers. 

Some  compensation  for  this  omission  should  he  of* 
fered,  though  the  too  formerly  announced  to  the  acribcs 
and  pharisees,  cannot  be  applicable  to  all  our  young 
lawyers,  for  many  of  them  are  never  to  be  found  either 
standing  or  sitting  in  the  £fynag(^e.  I  will  therefore 
introduce  a  fragment,  which  will  furnish  them  at  least 
with  the  foundation  of  something  which  they  may  im* 
prove  upon. 

THE  LAWYER'S  PRATER. 

Ordained  to  tread  the  thorny  ground, 
Where  few,  I  fear,  are  faithful  found, 
Mine  be  the  conscience,  void  of  blamei 
The  upright  heart,  the  spotless  namei 
The  tribute  of  the  widow's  prayer, 
The  righted  orphan's  grateful  tear: 
To  virtue  and  her  friends,  a  friend, 
Still  may  my  voice  the  weak  defend; 
Ne'er  may  my  prostituted  tongue, 
Protect  th'  oppressor  in  his  wrong. 
Nor  wrest  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 
To  sanctify  a  villain's  cause. 

Let  others  with  unsparing  hand. 
Scatter  their  poison  through  the  land, 
Inflate  dissention,  kindle  strife. 
And  strew  with  ills  the  paths  of  life; 
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On  9uch^  her  gifts  let  fortune  ahoweri 
Add  wealth  to  wealth,  and  power  to  power^ 

On  me  may  favouring  heaven  bestow 
That  peace  which  good  men  only  know; 
The  joy  of  joys,  by  few  posscst, 
The  eternal  aun '8 hine  qfthe  brtast. 
Power,  fame,  and  riches,  I  resign, 
The  praise  of  honesty  be  mine, 
That  friends  may  weep,  the  worthy  sigh, 
And  floor  men  bless  me  when  I  die. 

Well — now  we  have  done  with  the  intended  la\vyeri 
in  my  recapitulation,  I  will  proceed  to  the  player,  on 
whose  stage  was  my  third  scene  of  action — In  this  I  was 
as  successful  in  Scotland  as  any  man  ought  to  have 
wished  to  be;  but  some  of  those  ridiculous  fantasies 
which  attach  themselves  to  young  actors  found  not  a 
repulsion  in  my  breast,  and  I  thought  myself  every  thing 
that  was  great:  upborne  by  vanity,  that  paltry  biibble 
which  bursts  at  the  first  breath  of  unfavourable  airs,  I 
preserved  my  natural  or  acquired  obstinacy  to  the  inju- 
ry of  one  of  my  best  friends.  In  this,  however,!  was  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  Siddons,from  the  constant  assurance  ^liat 
she  thought  I  was  in  the  right.  The  injury  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Jackson,  was  as  unintended  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  as  myself;  with  every  respect  to  the  audience,  as  an 
actor,  I  contended  only  for  the  preservation  of  my  honour 
as  a  man;  I  could  not,  and  would  not,  make  apologies 
for  errors  I  never  had  committed,  nor  have  I  since 
yielded,  nor  ever  will  I  yield  to  persecutions  of  any 
kind  whatever  while  I  retain  the  power  of  resisting,  or 
the  fortitude  to  endure  them. 

3h 
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My  next  stage  was  literary  retirement  with  occai 
sional  publications  on  different  subjects  of  a  fugitive  na- 
ture; from  this  I  was  diverted  by  accidentally  falling  in 
love  and  becoming  a  married  man.  However,  I  had 
for  some  time  previous  to  this  accident,  devoted  myself, 
during  many  months,  occasionally  to  the  severer,  as 
well  as  to  the  lighter  studies  before  mentioned,  and  the 
most  unpardonuble  und  numerous  errors  which  1  have 
discovered  in  the  editions  of  the  common  school-books 
in  the  different  cities  of  the  United  States,  remind  me  of 
many  in  the  English  editions  of  the  superior  classicsi 
and  which  are  of  course  copied  here. 

It  is  considered  almost  as  profanity  to  change  otc 
Word  of  Shakspeare,  and  Pope's  amendments  oi*  altera- 
tions have  been  treated  very  severely,  by  subsequent 
commentators,  who  have  committed  themselves  to  simi- 
lar censure.     But  if  we  are  so  devoted  to  Shakspeare's 
excellences,  why  should  we  preserve  his  blemishes? 
cannot,  at  least  in  the  performances  of  his  tragedies  or 
comedies,  if  not  in  the  publication  of  them,  some  omis- 
sions be  permitted,  especially  when  we  are  not  assured 
whether  tliey  were  original  mistakes,  errors  in  the  copy- 
ists, or  the  interpolations  of  intruding  editors;  I  speak 
not  now  of  his  indecencies  as  they  arc  in  this  age  of  re- 
finement termed,  many  of  them  in  consequence  only  of 
those  aberrations  from  the  original  construction  which 
time  has  introduced  in  the  use  of  words;  lyut  allusively 
to  many  sentences  of  historical  reference  which  I  think 
Shakspeare  could  not  have  written.  I  will  mention  but 
one  taken  from  tlic  tragedy  of  King  Lear. 
Edgar  is  made  to  say, 

'«  A'ero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darknesa." 
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Now,  unless  there  was  some  Nero  before  Bladud's 
reign,  of  whom  I  have  never  heard,  this  allusion  could 
be  directed  soldy  to  the  Roman  emperor  of  that  name, 
and  if  so,  one  man  is  made  to  speak  of  another  who 
lived  not,  until  eight  hundred  years  after  his  own  exist- 
ence had  ceased — Surely,  without  injury  to  the  author's 
reputation,  such  passages  might  be  expunged,  in  print 
or  on  the  stage,  especially  as  anachronisms  in  so  celt  bra- 
ted  an  author  might  distract  the  chronological  informa- 
tion of  thcvounger  branches  of  society. 

^M^iPftire  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a 
correct  exhibiter  of  historical  events  in  all  cases:  he 
wrote  to  please  Elizabeth— -that  is  saying  enough;  he 
pleased  her,  and  was  rewarded  with  her  friendsliip. 

It  may  be  equal  treason  to  object  to  many  passages 
in  our  common  editions  of  Virgil,  which  expose  errors 
and  contradictions  that  he  scarcely  could  have  permitted 
himself  to  have  been  involved  in.  It  is  true  that  he 
left  his  work  unfinished,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  burnt 
in  consequence  of  its  being  so;  but  there  are  some  read- 
ings which  I  think  he  could  not  have  dictated,  and 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of  error  in  the  compo- 
sitor.  I  will  venture  to  mention  one  or  two  passages 
only  of  the  many  to  which  I  allude. 

The  history  of  the  Amazons  must  be  generally 
known  to  my  readers,  as  well  as  their  conduct,  their  cha- 
racter  and  their  agility;  on  which,  consequently,  I  need 
not  expatiate. 

Virgil,  in  our  editions  of  his  works,  speaking  of 
Harpalyce,  the  Thracian  Amazon,  and  extolling  her  for 
her  extreme  swiftness,  is  represented  to  have  said,  that 
in  her  flight,  she  ran  f.ister  than  the  current  of  a  river. 
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JEneid,  1st  verse,  321, 

**  Volucrcmque  fuga  prsvertitur  Hcbrum." 

"  Volucrem,"  is  an  adjective  that  Virgil  never  could 
have  allied  to  the  Hebrus, 

Let  me  ask,  if  it  is  probable  that  Virgil,  so  gene^ 
rally  happy  in  his  figures,  would  allude  to  a  river,  never 
remarkable  for  the  celeritv  of  its  motion,  in  a  simile  bv 
which  he  meant  to  convey,  or  to  heighten,  the  idea  of 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  Han^lyce  fled? 
if  she  ran  no  faster  than  the  Hebrus,  she  ve^KooiMbust 
have  been  overtaken.  There  are  very  few  rivers,  which 
a  person  walking  at  a  common  pace  might  not  easily 
overtake.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  last  word  of  the  line 
would  render  the  figure  just  and  appropriate;  and  let  us 
believe  that  Virgil  intended  to  say,  that  she  exceeded 
the  wind  in  swiftness. 

"  Volucrcinque  fuga  prcvertitiir  Eurum** 

In  other  places  we  find  similar  allusions  to  this  wind. 

•*  lUi  aequorc  apcrto 
Ante  Euroa^  Zcphyrumquc  volant." 

"  Ec^uo  prevertere,  vcntos." 
"  Fugit  ocyor  Euro."  Sec. 

A  variety  of  other  passages  might  be  quoted  to  ih- 
duce  us  to  believe  that  Virgil  never  could  have  chosen 
the  dull  course  of  a  sluggish  river,  as  emblematic  of  the 
swiftness  of  the  flight  of  Harpalyce,  and  that  the  wend 
"  Hebrum"  should  be  changed  to  "  Eurum." 

I  will  trouble  my  readers  with  only  one  more  re- 
mark on  the  text  of  Virgil  as  it  appears  in  the  Ddphin 
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edition.     The  description  given  of  Sichaeus  is,  as  it 
now  is  printed,  that  he  was  extremely  rich  in  lands: 

'<  Iliiic  conjux  Sichxus  erat  ditiesimus  agri.'' 

The  following  lines  give  us  np  reason  to  suppose 
that  Pygmalion  slew  Sichaoiis  for  the  sake  of  his  landed 
possessions;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  Sichaeus  pos- 
sessed any  of  consequence  in  his  individual  right;  that 
man  could  have  been  but  a  very  small  purchaser  or  spe^ 
eulator  in  lands  who  buried  in  the  earth  his  silver  and 
gold  as  fast  as  he  obtained  it.  Ever}*  line  following  the  one 
above  quoted,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  Virgil  meant 
to  describe  him  as  the  richest  of  the  Phenicians,  in  sil- 
ver and  goldi  and  not  in  land.  And  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  gold  was  the  object  of  Pygmalion  in- 
stead of  estates,  which  would  have  been  to  him  of  un- 
certain tenure — besides,  his  conduct  is  tlius  particular- 
ly described: 

<<  Auri  csecus  amore, 

Clam  ferro  incautum  supcrat.'* 

Again:  when  the  shade  of  Sichasus  is  repiresented 
as  having  appeared  to  his  wife  Dido  after  his  death, 
exhorting  her  to  fly,  it  at  the  same  time  informed  her 
in  what  place  the  treasure  was  buried,  which  it  advises 
her  to  dig  up,  that  it  may  serve  her  in  her  retreat: 

"  Veteres  tcllurc  reciudit. 
Tliesauros,  ignotum  argenti  pondus  et  auri.'^ 

Dido  very  willingly  follows  his  advice,digs  for  these 
treasures,  finds  them,  and  takes  with  them  also  the 
treasures  of  Pygmalion. 

<^  NavtfS  quae  forte  paratae, 

Corripiunt«  onerautgue  auro;  portantur  avari 

PjgmalioiuB  opes  pelago." 
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It  appears  evident  from  the  above,  that  it  was  the 
riches  of  Sichaeus^consistingof  silver  and  gold,  for  which 
Pygmalion  murdertd  him,  and  not  for  his  /am/f(/ pos- 
sessions; it  consequently  may  be  presumed  that  Virgil 

wrote 

ft? 

<<Huic  conjux  SichacuB  eral  ditisslmus  ai^rfV 

And  not  ^'  ditissimus  ogriV  as  It  is  printed. 

Similar  apparent  mistakes  are  found  in  most  of  the 
editions  of  the  classic  poets;  but  what  is  chiefly  to  be 
complained  of,  is  the  enormous  errors  in  the  editions  q( 
the  compilations  in  the  English  language  commonly  in* 
troduced  to  schools*     Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  early  erroneous  impressions;  and  the  editor  or 
compiler  should  give  the  strictest  attention  to  orthogra- 
phy, and  integrity  in  copying  the  original  words;  by  the 
change  of  which  much  obscurity  is  frequently  intro- 
duced and  sometimes  absolute  nonsense  is  protruded  as 
part  of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writer. — In 
manv  of  the  editions  of  Enfield's  and  Scott's  Lessons, 
for  instance,  the  Camelion  is  represented  as  liaving, 

"  \  tooth  with  triple  cluw  disjoined." 

The  author  undoubtedly  wrote, 

"  Afoot  with  triple  claw  disjoined." 

The  compiler  too  I  think  ^vas  uTong  in  introducing 
the  fantastical  idea  of  the  Canielion's  feeding  on  air, 
without  the  necessary  annotation  to  prevent  false  con- 
ceptions in  the  youthful  student. 

The  impression  of  the  Camelion's  eating  the  air  fc» 
food,  has  arisen  from  its  being  generally  found  on  the 
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sands  of  Africa  where  there  was  no  vegetation-— but  ve^ 
getables  are  not  its  means  of  sustenanae.  It  has  a  tongue 
that  reaches  from  its  head  to  the  extremity  of  its  tail, 
which  is  very  long;  this  tongue  is  of  a  retinated  and 
glutinous  nature — the  animal  stretches  it  outon  the  sand 
and  remains  as  it  were  in  a  dormant  state,  till  the  tongue 
becomes  covered  with  animalcula;  it  then  draws  in  its 
tongue  and  deposits  them  in  its  maw,  whcve  it  retains 
tliem  '^  as  an  ape  an  apple  first  taken  to  be  last  swal- 
lowed." 

The  conceptions  of  youth  would  of  course  be  influ- 
enced by  the  words  they  read,  and  the  scholars  would 
be  taught  to  believe  that  the  animal  really  had 

<'  A  tooth  with  triple  claw  disjoined," 

if  an  intelligent  instructor  did  not  explain  the  mistake; 
but  in  my  attendance  on  the  various  schools  1  have  vi- 
sited,  I  have  frequentl}  found  this  and  other  errors 
passed  over  without  remark^  till  I  took  the  liberty  of 
noticing  it  to  the  preceptor. 

Another  misconception  is  very  prevalent  with  re* 
spect  to  the  one,  two,  or  three  tails  of  a  Bashaw; — what 
school-boy  does  not  smile  when  he  first  reads  of  a  Ba- 
shaw with  three  taiU,  and  turning  to  his  companions, 
observe 


*'  Risum  tencatiB,  Ainici? 
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But  they  should  be  immediately  taught  correctly  to 
consider  the  title  itself  and  the  origin  of  it.  These  tails 
are  not  three  of  lord  Monboddo's  taUs,  nor  three  tails  to 
a  wig,  commonly  called,  from  their  resemblance  to 
them,  pig-tails;  but  they  are  horses'  tails  borne  before 
them  as  ensigns. 
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Among  the  T^utars  and  Chinese,  a  horse's  tail  is  stiH 
the  standard  under  which  they  go  to  war,  and  in  Turkey 
it  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  dignit}^;  the  cause  of  which 
is,  that  their  standard  having  been  once  taken  by  the 
enemy,  the  general  of  the  army  cut  off  his  horse's  tail, 
fastened  it  to  the  top  of  a  pike,  and  displayed  it  to  die 
army;  by  which  means  he  rallied  his  soldiers  who  were 
in  great  confusion,  exhilarated  their  courage,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

The  bashaws  of  three  tails,  arc  those  who  are  entided 
to  have  carried  before  them,  three  horses  tails^  fastened 
to  a  pike  %yith  a  gold  button. 

Again:  it  is  permitted  to  be  generally  supposed  that 
the  guillotine,  the  instrument  by  which  the  unfortunate 
Louis  the  sixteenth  suffered,  was  invented  by  monsieur 
Guillotin,  a  physician,  and  a  member  of  the  national  as- 
sembly in  the  year  1791,  more  readily  so,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  it  bears  his  name. 

The  illiberal  sarcasms  which,  by  the  ignorant  or  ill- 
natured,  are  indulged  respecting  the  pretended  expedi- 
tion that  physicians  use  in  despatching  their  patients  con- 
tinue to  promulge  this  error:  Monsieur  Guillotin  cer- 
tainly introduced  the  instrument  to  France,  and,  as  I 
think,  with  the  most  humane  intentions;  for  it  was  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the  condemned,  to 
save  them  from  the  tortures  of  the  lamp-post,  or  fix)in 
being  pricked,  cut,  or  bruised  by  degrees  to  death  ia 
the  public  walks;  and  though  thousands  have  suffered 
bv  it,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  caused  the  addition  of 
one  expiring  breath;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  has  saved  many  lives;  for  being  an  instrument  ia 
die  hands  of  die  government^  the  mob  instead  of  taking 
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imfnediate  vengeance  themselves  on  their  intended  vic^ 
tims,  have  frequently  been  persuaded  to  let  them  be 
conducted  to  prison,  to  be  guillotined  on  the  morning, 
whence  hundreds  have  found  means  of  escape,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  in  tortures  on  thc^ 
instant. 

I  have  heard  that  mcmsieur  Guiilotin,  was  himself 
the  first  sufferer  by  this  instrument;  if  this  ^vas  the  fact, 
as  asserted  by  many,  it  would  give  a  powerful  impres- 
sion to  tlie  observation  of  Ovid: 

*^  Ncque  eiiim  lex  juslior  ulla, 
Quaiii  necis  artifices  arte  peiire  su&.*' 

But  monsieur  Guillotin  was  not  the  inventor  of  it; 

for  it  was  formerly  used  in  England,  in  the  limits  of 

the  forest  of  Hardwicke,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  called 

^*  a  maiden;"  the  executions  were  generally  at  Halifax, 

England:  seventy-five  crimuials  suffered  by  it  in  the 

reign  of  queen  Elizabeth;  twelve  more  were  executed 

by  it  between  1623  and  16^0,  after  which  the  privilege 

seems  to  have  been  no  more  respected.     That  machine 

is  now  destroyed,  but  there  remained  not  long  ago,  and 

it  may  remain  there  still,  one  in  the  parliament  house  of 

Edinburgh,  by  which  the  regent  Mori  on  suffered. 

I  presume  that  the  motives  of  monsieur  Guillotin  were 

perfectly  humane  in  the  introduction  of  the  instrument 

that  bears  his  name:  If  criminals  have  forfeited  their 

lives'to  society,  charity  demands  tliat  the  forfeit  should 

be  paid  with  as  little  torture  as  possible,  and  charity 

only  could  introduce  an  instrument  so  expieditious  in 

its  effects,  that  it  gives  no  time  for  a  convulsive  struggle, 

or  even  an  expiring  groan;— u  men,  innocent  cf  every 

'3  0 
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tiiing  but  that  of  opposing^  from  truly  patriotic  feelings 
an  usurping  party,  is  doomed  to  extirpation,  is  it  not 
better,  tliat  atter  a  few  hours  respite  for  prcparution, 
and  appeal  to  his  Creator,  he  should  in  one  moment  die, 
than  that  he  should  be  hunted  through  the  streets  like 
a  wild  beast,  and  suffer  dishonourable  wounds  from  an 
infuriated  mob?  or,  if  he  must  die,  is  it  not  better  that 
he  should  be  decapitated  by  the  decision  of  the  law  of 
his  country,  after  liaving  been  allowed  a  sufficient  time 
to  prepait)  himself  for  eternity,  than  to  be  Septcmberized 
by  a  lawless  rabble  breaking  into  his  prison? — a  prisoii 
which  ought  to  be  considered,  resj^ected,  and  defended 
by  the  constituted  authorities  as  the  sanctum  sanctonim 
of  misfortune,  as  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  asvlum. 
Where  there  is  power  to  confine,  there  is  a  duty,  and 
should  be  the  energ}'  to  protect;  a  prisoner  is  no  longer 
his  own  defender,  he  is  forced  to  commit  every  thing 
that  is  dear  to  him,  to  others;  that  guardianship  is  a  most 
solemn,  a  most  religiously  imperious  trust;  a  prison 
wherein  men  or  women  are  defenceless,  should  by  all  au- 
thorities,  civil  and  military,  be  secured  from  ruffian  in- 
vasion on  every  principle  that  honour  can  suggest,  and  by 
every  power  the  government  can  apply — A  very  small 
force  determined  in  its  duty,  would  disperse  a  very  large 
mob.  1  saw  Despreminil  protected  by  four  grenadiers 
against  thousands  who  attempted  to  assassinate  hira,  be- 
fore  and  after  the  refusal  of  a  dastardly  officer  with  fifty 
or  sixty  men  at  his  command  on  die  very  spot,  to  as- 
sist them;  the  noble  grenadiers,  with  the  accidental  aid 
of  Mr.  Jounneau,  accomplished  their  object,  tliough 
not  until  Despreminil  had  received  a  ver}'  great  number 
"Of  wounds;  woimds  of  an  un^acious  nature,  wounds 
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<^ch  as  no  honourable  man  could  inflict,  but  such  aft 
induced  the  mob  to  think ,  him  dead,  for  I  heard  them 
loudly  cry,  "  H  est  acheve,"  he  is  dead.  Gracious  God! 
in  what  depth  of  slavery  must  the  government  of  that 
city  have  been  involved,  into  what  infamous  depravity 
must  that  magistracy  and  that  offictr  have  sunk  when 
no  attempts  were  made  to  save  a  devoted  citizen  from 
the  fury  of  an  ill- judging  populace.  If  Oespreminil 
had  been  guilty  of  any  crime,  he  should  have  been  se- 
cured by  the  constituted  authorides,  for  fair  trial  by  the 
laws  of  his  country;  at  all  events  he  should  have  been 
protected;  but  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  that  base  sub- 
servience to  popularity  which  undermines  the  soul  of 
duty,  then  prevailed,  and  under  the  garb  of  liberty,  thp 
most  ruthless,  and  mostly  to  be  dreaded  tyranny  was 
exercised; — the  ruthless  tyranny  of  an  infatuated  rabble. 

Despreminil  escaped  with  only  four  protectors,  and 
the  amiable  Jounncau,  who  placed  himself  in  the  en- 
trance of  a  narrow  passage  leading  from  the  palais  royal, 
through  which  the  noble  grenadiers  had  at  length  pro* 
cured  Dcspreminil's  escape,  avowed  himself  a  member 
of  the  national  assembly  and  declared  that  no  one  sliould 
follow  but  by  treading  on  his  dead  body. 

Who  can  review  the  horrors  of  September  in  that 
bloody  year  without  shuddering?^— -Prisons  broken  open^ 
defenceless  prisoners  murdered  at  the  will  of  a  self-cre- 
ated  tribunal,  and  thrown  into  the  streets  to  be  buried  by 
any  friend  who  might  discover  them.  This  was  during 
what  was  denominated  and  publicly  declared.  One  of 
the  French  years  of  liberty.  Oqt  upon  that  liberty 
which  cannot  secure  safety  to  the  unfortunate  in  jail, 
and  bring  them  to  a  fair  tribunal.     Whenever  a  jail  is 
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suffered  to  be  invaded,  its  prisoners  toru  from  it  to  be 
massacred  or  tortured,  the  constituted  authorities  must 
be  either  timid,  weak,  or  dishonest;  in  either  of  which 
case  they  are  unfit  for  office,  as  was  the  k>rd  mayor  of 
London  in  the  year  1780,  who  might  have  qijelled  the 
rioters  in  one  hour,  had  he  not  suffered  the  military  to 
be  insuhed  with  stones  and  dirt  without  permitting  them 
to  do  their  duty. 

We  all  know  the  nature  of  mobs,  how  thev  increase 
from  non-resistance:  I  think,  at  least  I  hope  that  I  can- 
not be.accused  of  cruel  principles  when  I  say,  that  if  the 
lord  mayor  had  given  permission  to  tlie  military  to  fire 
even  u*ithout  ball  on  the  first  occasion,  after  having 
caused  the  riot  act  to  be  read,  he  would  have  saved  the 
lives  of  thousands,  and  the  destruction  of  immen^  pro- 
perty. 

Had  Louis  the  sixteenth  vielded  to  the  advice  of 
his  principal  officers  when  the  first  attack  on  his  palace 
at  Versailles  was  made,  how  many  millions  of  honest 
men  had  he  saved  by  routing  a  lawless  rabble,  assem- 
bled for  plunder  under  the  dishonoured  ensignia  of  li- 
berty! \V  hile  he  was  suflbring  his  palace  to  be  forced, 
and  his  indignant  officers  were  praying  him  for  permis- 
sion and  orders  to  do  their  duty,  and  defend  himself  and 
family,  their  own  honour,  and  their  own  selves.  "  No," 
cries  he,  "  you  shall  not  fire,  I  will  not  suffer  the  blood 
of  my  subjects  to  be  shed;"  the  event  was  the  disgust  of 
tlie  officers. 

How  could  Louis  expect  that  his  officers  could  pa- 
tiently permit  their  soldiers  to  be  insulted  without  da- 
ring to  defend  thcmseives?  How  couid  he  presume 
that  men  of  bonoiu-,  sworn  to  his  protection,  with  incli- 
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nation  and  power  to  secure  it,  could  witness  a  lawless 
multitude  insulting  their  chief  magistrate,  themselves, 
and  comrades  in  arms,  without  the  most  revolting  feel- 
Jngs?  "  I  will  not  suflFer  the  blood  of  my  subjects  to  be 
shed,'*  says  the  monarch — but  were  not  his  guards  his 
subjects?  was  he  not  equally  bound  to .  protect  them? 
Surely  a  soldier  forfeits  not  his  right  to  protection  by 
entering  into  tlie  most  dangerous  service  of  his  govem- 
ment. — The  result  of  this  unfortunate  order  was  the 
plunder  of  the  palace,  and  the  subsequent  increased  riots 
at  the  Thuillerics  in  Paris,  on  the  lOtli  of  August,  1792. 
Had  he  even  then  acted  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  all  hailed  him  with  "  vive  le  roy,"  with  the  ener- 
gy to  which  his  queen  urged  him,  he  would  have  on  that 
day  saved  the  blood  of  six  thousand  who  perished.  Had 
he,  instead  of  flying  to  the  national  assembly,  a  horde 
of  enemies,  "  to  avoid  a  great  crime,"  as  he  called  it, 
headed  his  troops,  encouraged  them,  and  fought  bravely 
with  them,  all  the  battalions  of  national  guiu-ds  would 
have  immediately  joined  his  cause,  and  the  contest  would 
soon  have  ended  in  his  favour;  the  hand  of  the  murderer 
would  have  been  antrsted,  the  law  would  have  reassumed 
its  bonourabit  sway,  and  the  most  affectionate,  if  not  the 
wisest  monarch  in  the  world,  would  have  retained  his 
station. 

.  Feelings  of  the  nature  of  tliose  of  Louis  the  six- 
teenth, however  praise  worthy  •  in  a  private  individual, 
cannot,  with  safety  to  the  public,  be  indulged  by  a  chief 
magistrate.  Few  consider  the  sacrifices  of  those  private 
feelings  which  the  guardian  of  a  nation  is  obliged,  or 
ought  to  make  for  the  public  welfare,  and  the  pain  which 
is  enforced  upon  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
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Who  can  tell  us  what  were  the  pangs  of  Was^luogton 
when  Andre  suffered?  Who  can  tell  us  what  are  the 
nightly  thoughts  and  daily  sensations  of  our  present  pre^ 
sident,  while  in  anxious  expectation  he  a\^aits  the  ac- 
counts of  the  discomfiture  or  triumph  of  our  forces;  or 
when  he  is  obliged  to  sign  a  death  warrant  or  any  other 
act  to  cause  an  individual  to  suffer.  The  painful  duties 
attached  to  power  are  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  all 
its  enjoyments,  and,  as  1  should  conceive  the  only,  or 
the  greatest  consolation,  is  the  power  to  pardon  the  re- 
pentant sinner,  and  the  Christi^i  exercise  of  that  right 
To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Madison  has  frequently,  with- 
out invading  justice,  extended  mercy;  in  one  instance, 
particularly,  with  exalted  dignity,  and  most  liherdl  feel- 
ihg.  In  the  case  to  which  I  allude,  Mrs.  Monroe,  Mrs. 
Gallatin,  and  Mrs.  Madison  were  engaged  in  the  behalf 
of  a  person  generally  believed  innocent,  although  he  con* 
fesised  himself  guilty,  to  save  a  father.  The  conduct 
of  the  president  was  amiable  in  the  extreme,  he  com- 
forted the  young  wife  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  whe 
had  been  condemned  in  a  few  weeks  to  become  a  widow, 
and  whom  Mrs.  Monroe  had  kindlv  taken  in  her  car- 
riage  to  the  president's  house,  and  introduced  to  him; 
with  assurances  delivered  in  the  mildest  tones,  that  her 
husband  should  not  suffer,  if  justice  or  mercy  could  pre- 
vent it.  Her  husband  soon  after  received  his  pardon 
and  release. 

**  That  power  most  likens  GckJ's, 
When  mercy  seasons  jusiicc." 

*'  Ever  wandering,  and  never  fixed,'*  this  deems  to  be 
my  motto.     Well,  Pll  endeavour  to  return  to  the  re- 
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^pitulation  of  my  history.  For  my  attachment  to  the 
stage,  I  can  make  no  other  apology,  than  a  latent  predi- 
lection for  it,  which  like  a  spark  that  had  been  a  long 
time  smothered  by  the  fear  of  reproachful  taunts,  was 
blown  into  a  flame  by  the  refusal  of  my  father  to  lend 
me  a  sum  of  money  that  I  requested  of  him.  Had  my 
dear  father  been  less  indulgent  before,  1  might  have 
been  more  considerate,  and  less  imprudent  in  my  re<- 
4|uest  at  this  time;  a  something  however,  of  common  po-i 
licy  appeared  wanting  in  this  affectionate  parent;  he  refu- 
sed me  aid  in  the  first  moments  of  necessity,  when  refor- 
mation might  have  been  introduced;  perhaps,  aiul  indeed 
doubtle^,from  an  idea  that  by  withholding  the  means  he 
would  place  a  check  on  my  extravagance;  but  alas!  my 
disposition  was  not  known  to  him,  nor  did  he  foresee 
the  consequences-— Foolishly  irritated  at  his  refusal,  I 
borrowed  money  where  it  was  easily  procurable,  at  for- 
ty and  fifty  per  cent,  and  ray  lather  hearing  of  the  trans- 
action^ sent  me  double  the  sum  that  I  had  originally 
required. 

Had  my  fether  yielded  to  my  solicitation,  when  I 
requested,  while  in  my  chamber  at  Lincoln's  inn,  the 
three  hundred  pounds,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I 
never  should  have  resorted  to  the  stage  as  a  j)rofession; 
my  view^  were  at  that  time  very  differently  directedl 
but  being  prevented  from  adopting  a  favourite  plan  I 
had  conceived,  which  was  that  of  visiting  tlie  watering 
places  during  the  summer  season,  with  a  determination 
to  act  so  prudently  as  to  recover  tlie  esteem  of  my  for- 
mer acquaintances,  and  obtain  the  friendship  of  others 
wha  might  be  useful  to  me  in  the  early  progress  of  my 
Mertions,  I  flew  ^ff  as  a  tangent  from  the  circle  of  taf 
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duty — and  what  was  the  consequence  from  the  feelings 
of  a  distressed  parent?  Afier  having  made  my  appear- 
ance in  Edinburgh  on  the  stage,  he  sent  me  in  a  most 
affectionate  letter,  twice  the  money  that  would  have  pre- 
vented it;  but  the  deed  was  done — the  Rubicon  had  been 
passed,  and  nothing  but  success  in  London  was  left  to 
reconcile  his  feelings  to  my  adopted  professi<Mi-^that 
fortunately  prevailed,  and  some  degree  of  filial  and  pater- 
nal intercourse  was  reestablished.     But  I  was  then  left 
to  exert  the  few  talents  I  possessed,  as  opportuniQ^  pre- 
sented itself.  I  acted,  I  composed,  I  corrected,  I  taughti 
I  moralized,  and  trifled — In  idea,  at  one  time  a  Seneca, 
at  another  a  Democrates,  brushing  through  the  world 
as  a  traveller  who  had  left  his  direct  road,  and  was  wan- 
dering through  a  wilderness!  When  the  clouds  lowered, 
I  reflected  on  my  past  folly — when  tlie  sun  shone  bright- 
ly, all  \\Vi%  flattering  futurity. — Wasteful  in  prosperity, 
I  was  irritable  in  consequent  adversity;  fori  had  not,  at 
the  time  I  am  now  alluding  to,  been  so  used  to  misery 
as  to  find  '*  a  way  to  sucettn  it  to  my  spirit."     Had  I 
then  considered  what  I  might  thereafter  have  been  doom- 
ed to  suffer,  I  had  taught  myself  a  useful  lesson,  and  per- 
haps avoided  the  many  calamities  which  have  since  be- 
fallen me.  Had  1  even  remained  constant  on  the  stage,  I 
might, by  prudence,  industry,and  economy,  have  acqui- 
red, like  others,  an  independence;  but  I  wished  not  to 
bury  the  few  talents  I  possessed  in  the  ground,  and  per- 
haps  a  laudable  dfsiie  of  accumulating  property  for  the 
support  of  an  increasing  family,  induced  me  occasionally 
to  employ  myself  in  other  exercises.     On  my  first  ar- 
rivd  in  Philcidclphia,   I  took  a  class  of  French  gentle- 
men, just  arrived  In^ni  St.  Domingo,  for  instruction  in 
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the  English  language.  This,  no  one  can  blame  me  for, 
as  it  was  an  act  of  necessity,  originating  from  the  un- 
favourable prospects  of  the  theatre  in  consequence  of 
the  yellow  fever;  this  was  my  first  deviation  from  the 
profession  of  the  stage — the  next  was  the  delivery  of 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  which  led,  as  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  to  the  establishment  of  salt-works;  du- 
ring the  erection  of  which,  I  played  as  occasion  and  the 
replenishment  of  my  purse  required — I  sometimes  de- 
livered readings  and  recitations,  and  occasionally  kept 
a  school  of  reading  and  elocution.  But  in  this  variety 
of  occupation,  I  could  not  discern  that  instability  of 
which  I  have  been  so  severely  accused.  My  first  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Wignell,  would  not  support  a  fami- 
ly without  collateral  aid;  I  therefore  called  in  the  little 
knowledge  I  had  of  natural  and  exj^erimcntal  philoso- 
phy  to  my  assistance.  This  succeeded  so  far  as  to  en- 
able me  to  obtain  a  handsome  apparatus.  Twelve  lec- 
tures only  were  proposed,  and  on  the  completion  of  them 
my  task  ended.  After  which,  and  during  tlie  recess  of 
the  theatre,  was  1  compelled  by  any  rules  of  stability  to 
remain  idle?  I  attached  myself  to  the  introduction  of 
salt  manufactories  during  the  summer,  and  obtained  a 
patent  for  one  of  my  inventions:  I  sec  no  more  culpa- 
bility in  this  than  the  employment  of  leisure  time.  I 
rejoined  Mr.  Wignell's  company  in  Baltimore,  till  sick- 
ness and  death  made  their  first  invasion  on  my  family, 
and  I  could  not  play  conjointly  with  Mr.  Moreton,  for 
our  mutual  benefit.  Our  season  being  over,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Moreton,  then  at  Philadelphia  with  Mr.  Wignell,  to 
renew  my  engagement.  To  this  letter  I  received  no  an- 
swer.    I  then  began  the  erection  of  salt- works,  and  in 
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the  fall  played  thirteen  nights  in  Baltimore.  To  those 
who  charge  me  so  severely  with  instability,  I  propose 
this  arithmetical  question — I  engage  with  the  managers 
(HI  a  regular  salary  for  the  season  of  eight  months,  and 
I  earn  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  independent  of  my 
benefit;  I  engage  with  them  for  a  few  nights,  and  I  gain 
as  much,  or  more;  the  question  then  to  be  resolved  is 
this — Is  it  better  to  labour  through  six  or  eight  months 
for  an  inferior  sum,  than  to  obtain  a  greater  reward  in 
one,  and  have  the  remainder  of  your  time  for  other  ex- 
ertions? We  all  know  that  an  actor  who  plays  only  the 
higher  characters  in  tragedy,  soon  cloys,  or  loses  his  at* 
traction;  be  his  abilities  ever  so  great,  he  must  appear 
but  seldom,  for  if  he  is  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  he  is  but  as  Bolinbroke  remarks, 

**  As  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes, 

As,  sick  and  blunted  vrith  community, 

Aflbrd  no  extraordinary  gaze. 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty; 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes: 

But  rather  drowz'd 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd|  and  full." 

t  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  every  employment  of 
the  nature  I  professed,  had  its  season;  I  could  do  no- 
thing advantageous  during  the  summer  months,  at  the 
theatre,  or  by  lectures,  school,  or  recitations;  and  notliing 
at  the  salt-works  during  the  winter  months,  but  what 
might  as  well  be  left  to  the  charge  of  a  superintendant. 
In  all  this  I  cannot  discover  an  instability  greater 
than  that  in  a  gentleman's  having  his  town-house,  and 
his  country  seat.     /  laboured  in  ^vinter  to  increase  my 
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income  in  summer;  and  he  toils  for  the  improvement 
and  enjoyment  of  his  estate.  A  lawyer,  we'll  suppose, 
has  an  important  cause  to  plead; — but  that  cause  will  not 
last  forever;  and  in  the  occasional  intervals  of  pleading, 
he  engages  in  other  business.  The  event,  however, 
justified  my  conduct  in  earning  money;  I  earned  it  plen- 
tifully, obtained,  and  possessed  it  Many  a  winter's  ex- 
ertion  have  produced  me  from  ei^t  to  twelve  thousand 
dollars;  not  by  stability,  but  i;i.stability.  It  is  true,  that 
my  earnings  were  often  injudiciously  applied;  at  least 
part  of  them:  And  it  is  as  true,  that  much  of  them  have 
been  lost  by  the  treachery  of  pretended  friends;  by  the 
inability  of  honest  men  to  make  repayments  of  loans;  by 
fire;  and  lastly,  by  the  ordination  of  Providence,  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  salt-works  by  water.  In  my 
original  purchase  in  Connecticut,  I  erred,  and  built  my 
house  and  my  works  on  sand;  yet  were  they  in  the  first 
instance  safe,  but  the  beach-grass  which  secured  them 
was  soon  worn  away  by  the  numerous  carriages,  that, 
on  business,  or  from  curiosity,  visited  them.  Coney 
island,  near  Newyork,  was  thought  secure,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood  pastured  their  cattle  on 
it;  but  in  one  night,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two, 
catde,  trees,  and  every  thing  were  swept  away,  and  the 
island  has  been  ever  since,  a  mere  sand- bank. 

I  contend  yet,  that  the  salt-works  were  a  well  de- 
vised establishment,  but  I  was  a  bad  manager  of  them 
at  all  times,  as  respected  the  executive  part  of  the  erec- 
tion. I  was  ambitious  to  have  them  appear  handsome, 
and  consequently  expended  twice  as  much  money  as 
vras  necessary.  I  am  generally  an  excellent  casuist  in 
reconciling  misfortune  to  my  feelings;  and  I  now  con. 
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sole  myself  under  the  loss  of  them  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple b}  which  a  parent  mourns  less  the  decease  of  an 
infant  than  an  adult.  Had  I  been  permitted  to  increase 
them  as  I  intended,  they  would  at  this  time  have  been 
a  defenceless  object  of  destruction  to  the  British,  who 
have  been  hovering  for  so  many  months  withm  half  a 
mile  of  where  they  would  have  stood. 

My  errors  have  been  great,  and  what  adds  to  my 
culpability  is,  that  I  always  knew  that  I  was  wroi^;  and 
yet  the  error,  though  discovered,  and  acknowledged, 
was  still  persisted  in:  There  has,  from  my  infancy,  been 
something  in  my  disposition,  that  has  impelled  me  to  im- 
mediate action  from  the  moment's  feeling.  My  sluggish 
reason  never  came  to  my  aid  till  the  action  was  decided 
upon,  and  then  was  considered  as  an  intruder.  Obsti- 
nacy had  secured  her  predominance,  reason  was  si- 
lenced, and  error  had  its  sway. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  theatre,  having  wt- 
nesscd  die  performance  of  the  play  of  Adelgitha,  and  as  I 
find  7)iany  errors  were  my  last  subject,  I  will  make  some 
remarks  on  ''  The  fruits  of  a  single  error." 

It  is  in  the  power  of  Genius,  to  give  to  Vice  so  deli- 
cate a  covering,  that  it  may  sometimes  be  mistaken 
for  Virtue;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all  friends  to  the  public 
cause,  to  draw  aside  her  every  veil,  and  show  her  as 
she  is. 

The  remarks  I  have  before  made  on  Sliakspeare's 
historical  tragedies,  are  applicable  to  the  play  of  M.  G. 
Lewis;  for  with  respect  to  the  display  of  real  character, 
it  is  avowedly  incorrect.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  branch 
of  history,  by  the  author,  and  consequently  it  only  re- 
mains safe  for  youth  to  consider  it  as  a  fable,  to  which 
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<u>ine  heroic  names,  without  their  corresponding  cha- 
racters, have  been  attached. 

A  play  may  be  moral  in  its  general  tendency,  and 
immoral  in  its  particular  parts:  on  the  other  hand,  a  play 
may  be  replete  with  sentiments  of  moral  feature,  and 
immoral  in  its  general  effect. 

Our  modem  plays,  like  certain  animals,  can  enjoy  sa- 
lutary existence  only  in  a  certain  atmosphere;  and  to  that 
atmosphere  I  could  almost  wish  them  confined,  at  least 
till  dramatic  authors  shall  have  firmness  and  abuity  to 
build  their  beauties  on  the  broad  base  of  nature.  Then, 
like  Shakspeare,  might  they  be  approved  in  every  coun- 
try, for  Nature  every  where  prevails. 

But  the  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  theatre  say/\ 
thatnothinc:  will  succeed  here,  but  what  has  been  alrea-  l 
dy  sauced,  cured  and  spiced  in  England — that  a  native  i 
production  can  bring  no  profit;  that  every  thing  must  | 
be  brought  out  under  the  sanction  of "  performed  so 
many  times  at  Covent  Garden,  or  Drury  Lane;"  when 
they  well  know  that  many  of  the  pieces  they  have  ex- 
hibited, had  been  condemned  at  both  theatres.     Is  na- 
tive  genius  never  to  be  encouraged?  I  contend  not  that  I 
American  talent  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth;  but  I  de- 1 
clare,  that  in  many  of  my  pupils  I  have  discovered  the 
seeds  of  excellence,  and  productions  of  highest  merit 
derived  from  the  instructions  of  their  respective  masters  J 
and  their  own  talents. 

A  play  may  have  a  moral  tendency  in  one  country, 
and  an  immoral  tendency  in  all  others.  What  will  tend 
to  correct  vice  in  one  place,  may  introduce  it  to  another. 
Of  this  we  have  fatal  proofs:  where  vices  are  general, 
popularity  glosses  them  with  the  title  of  errors;  where 
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they  are  less  commoiii  let  us,  for  Virtue's  sake,  stiU  call 
them  vices. 

Upon  this  principle,  I  shall  make  my  observatiom 
on  this  play. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  informed  by  its  title  that 
it  exhibits 

«  The  fruits  of  a  single  error.** 

A  single  error! — ^before  the  exhibition  of  the  play^  a 
man  might  have  been  induced  to  expect,  that  he  and 
his  family  would  receive  a  lesson,  something  like  that 
delivered  to  us  by  the  amiable  Cowper,  in  his  Progreas 
of  Error;  to  teach  us  how  the  minutest  pleasure,  if  in- 
dulged  to  excess,  will  lead  to  vice.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  performance,  it  is  found  that  this  ^^  single  error'' 
consists  not  in  being  too  much  attached  to  dancing,  mu- 
sic parties,  &c«  ^*  innocent  in  themselves,  but  danger- 
ous in  the  excess;"  but  that  this  ^^ single  error^^  was  the 
willing  sacrifice  of  the  ornament  of  creation — The  ho- 
nour of  a  female. 

This  virtuous  woman,  after  having  given  birth  to  a 
son,  with  every  possible  concealment  of  guilt,  marries 
the  prince  of  Apulia;  and  is  represented  as  living  witb 
him  in  honour  and  happiness  twelve  years* 

*<  Pictoribus,  atque  poetis, 
Quidlibct  audendi  semper  fuit  xqua  potestas.** 

So  that  I  shall  no  farther  dare  a  discussion  on  the 
propriety  of  this  incident,  but  proceed. 

My  opinion  changes  with  the  character.  Adelgitfaa 
lives  twelve  years  beloving  and  beloved;  virtuous,  ho- 
noured and  happy;  of  course  repentant;  deserving,  as 
supposed,  the  character  decribed  by  Dercctus: 
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'<  The  model  of  all  wives,  all  women; 
Whose  passion  for  her  Lord—on  man  ne'er  doaled 
Woman,  as  doats  on  Guiscard  Adelgitha/* 

Admitting,  then,  that  she  had  so  lived  for  twelve 
years,  I  should  be  sorry  to  find  that  any  Pagan  philoso- 
phy, natural  morality,  or  Christianity,  could  condemn 
such  a  woman. 

The  sweetest  voice  that  ever  bestowed  its  music  on 
humanity,  has  declared  that  there  is  more  joy  in  Hea- 
ven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance.  And  great 
as  was  her  first  crime — did  not  Adelgitha  repent?  and 
after  that  repentance,  did  she  not  live  in  the  practice  of 
every  virtue  at  least  twelve  years?  Can  justice  doom 
such  merit  to  punishment,  to  death? 

Adelgitha  was  in  the  first  instance,  guilty  of  the 
greatest  crime  a  female  can  commit;  but  from  the  mo- 
ment of  an  approved  sincere  repentance  in  our  own 
wives  or  daughters,  we  should  see  that  crime  no  more. 
It  is  not  because  we  feel  the  honour  of  our  family  affect- 
ed,  that  we  should  wound  it  more  deeply  by  dooming 
a  human  being  to  perdition;  but  because,  if  we  respect 
the  Deit}%  and  the  dear  admonitions  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour,  we  should  attempt  to  save, 

^*  *TIsin  man's  choice  never  to  sin  at  all, 

But  sinning  once,  to  stop,  exceeds  his  power.'* 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  demands,  as  I  think, 
the  severest  denunciation  that  critic  honour  can  inflict. 
What!  if  a  man  once  sins,  must  he  neccsniirily  proceed 
in  sinning? 

*^  Is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance?  none  for  pardon  Icfi;*' 
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O  yes!  on  the  altar  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  con- 
stantly blazing,  the  inviting  light  that  calls  us  all  from 
the  ways  of  darkness.  Let  us  not,  then,  in  this  world, 
shut  our  doors  against  repentance;  let  us  not  encourage 
vice,  by  refusing  an  asylum  to  returning  virtue;  let  us 
remember  "  to  err,  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine^" 

Yet  may  this  tragedy  be  recommended  to  the  pub- 
lic for  its  particular  beauties;  for  they  who  perceive  its 
defects,  will  have  sense  enough  to  avoid  their  influence, 
and  they  who  do  not,  may  be  benefited  by  the  shorw  of 
morality.  A  pretty  picture  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  su- 
perficial gazer,  though  not  entering  into  the  soul  of  taste. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  youth  in  the  United 
States,  the  first  question  to  be  propounded  will  be,  as 
I  have  frequendy  asked  myself,  why  have  these  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  been  sent  to  me?  or  why  have  the 
candidates  for  degrees  for  the  bar,  or  the  pulpit,  nay, 
many  after  having  attained  their  respective  professions, 
submitted  to  become  my  pupils?  The  honour  I  received 
from  tlieir  condescension,  the  profit  I  obtained,  and  the 
pleasure  I  felt  from  their  universally  good  conduct  (for 
never  was  there  a  variance  between  a  pupil  and  myself) 
with  all  the  satisfaction  that  I  have  derived  from  the  la- 
vished praises  of  their  parents,  and  the  affection  of  them- 
selves, cannot  veil  from  me  a  previous  and  general  de- 
fect in  their  education.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
students  of  advanced  years,  for  adults  exhibiting  unpar- 
donable deficiencies  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, but  by  supposing  some  errors  in  the  system  of 
their  education.  How  then  are  tliese  errors,  if  they  ex- 
ist, to  be  accounted  for?  By  a  presumed  inability  of  the 
instructors?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  at  the  smallest 
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defect  of  that  nature — I  have  visited^  wherever  I  have 
had  an  opportunity,  the  public  and  private  schools  in 
the  United  States,  and  have  dared  to  decide  that  no  want 
of  attention  or  ability  existed,  excepting  in  paitial  in- 
stances, where  real  good  was  sacrificed  to  parsimony, 
and  the  cheapest  man  that  could  be  hired,  was  consider- 
ed as  the  best  instructor. 

Still  there  w,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be,  a  ra- 
dical defect  somewhere,  and  extending  evtn  to  our  most 
celebrated  academies,  and  universities.  It  is  an  object 
of  importance  to  discover  and  analyze  the  cause.  To 
this  task  then  I  u  ill  proceed. 

As  in  chemistry,  we  can  only  discover  the  causes 
of  cooperation  from  the  knowledge  of  the  basis  or  bases 
of  the  compound;  as  in  every  branch  indeed,  of  natural 
philosophy,  nothing  can  be  ascertained  without  the  well- 
acknowledged  development  of  the  original  principle;  so 
in  the  analytical  review  of  the  education  of  our  youth, 
we  should  endeavour  to  discover  the  fundamental  at- 
tractions and  repulsions,  which  occasion  the  affinities  or 
precipitations  of  good  or  bad  ingredients  or  accessions. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  forced  to  believe,  that  the  magnet 
which  detains  our  children  frequently  within  our  own 
sphere,  or  attracts  them  to  the  cheapest  instruction 
abroad,  is  money,  or  its  influence.  For  the  first  ques- 
tion commonly  asked  is,  **  What  are  the  terms  of  this 
teacher?'^  Instead  of,  "  What  are  his  abilities,  industry, 
and  attention?"  I  allude  now  to  the  community  in  ge- 
neral, but  with  numerous  exceptions.  Parsimony,  ava- 
rice, '  and  in  many  cases  prudence,  replies,  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  their  respective  demands,  "  I 
cannot  afford  diese  terms;''  another  person  will  take 
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my  child  or  children,  at  a  much  less  price — ^Not  reflect- 
ing that  a  thoroughly  accomplished  master  will  effect 
more  good  in  one  year,  than  many  will  labour  in  vain 
to  effect  in  four.  Besides:  if  sacrifices  are  to  be  made, 
for  what  more  glorious  object  can  we  make  them,  than 
for  our  children's  education?  And  few  there  are,  who 
cannot  spare  somethhig  from  their  usual  expenses,  te 
effect  this  necessary  good;  for  very  few  live  without  in- 
dulging in  luxuries  of  some  kind,  which  the  calls  of  na- 
ture  and  health  demand  not,  and  which  might  be  dispen* 
sed  with  on  urgent  occasions; 

"  For  Nature's  calls  arc  few: 
In  this  the  an  of  living  lies; 
To  <iant  no  more  than  may  suflTicc, 

"  And  make  that  little  do." 

However,  the  child,  or  children,  arc,  consequently, 
sent  to  the  cheapest  school,     l^'he  master,  of  that  school 
perhaps,  but  little  known  to  be  a  teacher,  excepting, 
through  the  medium  of  an  advertisement  in  the  newspa- 
per, making  his  prices  low  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  number  of  pupils,  has  thought  that  plan  requisite  as  a 
substitute  for  the  want  of  recommendation;  and,  conse- 
quently,  that  he  may  receive  an  adequate  emolument  for 
his  time  and  labours;  or,  as  it  often  happens,  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, admits  as  many  as  can  be  crowded  into  his 
school-room.     What  is  the  consequence?  The  master 
and  usher  cannot  attend  immediately  to  all;  they  are  di- 
vided into  classes,  and  each   class  is  sent  severallv  to 
their  forms  to  acquire   by  themselves,  a  lesson  given, 
and    which  is    prcncrallv  onlv    delivered  to  them    bv 
words  of  this  import;   "  Learn  from  this  to  that:"   So 
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t£h  or  twelve  girls  or  boys  are  at  once  despatched 
for  an  hour  or  so;  and  all  the  master  has  to  do  dui  ing 
that  time  is  to  shake  his  rattan  against  his  desk  to  leep 
them  quiet,  while  he  is  hearing  another  class,  gabbling 
a  something  which  they  are  taught  to  believe  is  spelling 
but  which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  a  mechanical  collocation 
of  letters. 

I  speak  not  this  with  any  intention  of  derogating 
from  the  integrity  of  this  class  of  instructors;  all  whom 
I  have  visited,  :is  I  believe,  rank  me  in  the  list  of  their 
friendships.  I  attach  no  blame  to  them;  they  cannot 
act  otherwise,  unless  they  consent  to  starve  themselves 
and  families. 

I  had  a  respected  friend  in  Boston,  who  was  master 
of  one  of  the  free  schools  in  that  town.  I  visited  his  school 
frequently,  at  his  particular  request:  He  had  a  regular 
salary  for  himself  and  assistant,  but  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  all  pupils  sent  to  him.  His  amia- 
ble conduct,  his  acknowledged  reputation,  his  industry, 
and  attention,  had  so  extended  an  honourable  report,  that 
he  was  actually  obliged,  by  his  own  merits  and  honesty, 
to  withdraw  from  bis  situation.  One  day,  when,  at  his  re- 
quest, I  attended  Dr.  Bullard  in  the  school,  if  I  mistake 
not,  he  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The  scholars 
came  free  of  expense;  but  what  could  the  best  of  teach- 
ers administer  to  each  during  the  allotted  period  of  their 
attendance,  when  two  minutes  of  the  master's  time  could 
not  be  appropriated  to  an  individual  during  the  day? 

A  reverend,  and  highly  recommended  gentleman, 
undertook  the  education  of  females  in  Boston;  his  school 
was  immediately  crowded — His  custom  was,  to  pub- 
If^  in  a  weekly  pamphlet,  every  thing  his  scholars  had 
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teariit,  or  peribrmed.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  roses 
and  the  lilies,  to  be  sure,  had  retained  their  respective  co- 
lours, for  they  were  fixed  on  paper;  but  the  superficial 
etchings  on  the  min  were  regularly  swept  awa}  by  the 
breezes  of  the  Saturday  aliernoon,  and  die  necessary 
duties  of  the  Sabb.  t  . 

It  was  the  custom  to  give  them,  as  a  task  of  recita- 
tion, as  much  as  their  own  memorv  and  time  could  em- 
brace;  their  emulation  was,  consequently,  directed  to 
the  quantity:  they  there  endeavoured,  by  daily  applica- 
tion, to  excel,  that  their  names  might  appear  with  the 
honourable  observation — that  miss  Caroline,  miss  Julia, 
or  mibS  IVlaria,  had  studied  so  many  hundred  lines  du- 
ring the  week:  and  every  morning  more  was  offered  for 
recitation,  tiian  the  preceptor  could  possibly  attend  to. 
Where,  then,  was  the  time  necessary  for  instruction? 
And  in  the  deficiency  of  that  time,  tlie  girls  did  no  more 
than  they  could  have  done  without  an  instructor;  for 
where  is  the  advantage  of  a  female's  committinjj  a  thou- 
sand lines  by  rote  for  repetition,  if  she  does  not  under- 
stand a  single  emphatic  expression  ol  the  author?  And 
the  more  each  has  to  repeat,  the  less  time  the  preceptor 
must  have  ibr  explanation  of  the  various  allusions  to 
different  customs,  systems  of  morality,  and  historical 
facts  in  general,  with  which  such  an  author  as  he  ought 
to  put  in-^^o  the  hand  of  his  pupils,  would,  undoubtedly, 
embellish  his  work.  His  pupils  committed  not  to  me- 
mory^ but  to  momentary  recollection,  their  ephemei-al 
accjuiremcnts;  these  were  heaped  up  by  the  master,  into 
tlitir  week's  coUectaneum;  and  the  Saturdav's  certifi- 
cates  declared,  that  they  hud  studied  so  and  so;  miss 
Caroline,  one;  miss  Julia,  two;  miss  Maria,  three  hun- 
dred lines. 
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I  ^vas  engaged  to  dine,  one  Saturday,  with  my  most 
respedW  friend,  Mr.  Gibson,  in  Boston;  two  of  whose 
sons  were  my  pupils;  when,  on  entering  the  parlour, 
three  of  his  daughters  ran  to  me  with  certificates  of 
what  they  had  accomplished  during  the  week.  One 
had  learnt  an  hundred  lines  from  some  classic  poet,  an- 
other  two,  and  a  third  three,  but  not  one  word  could  I 
obtain  from  either  of  them,  or  any  account  whatever,  of 
what  they  had  been  studying,  but  that  they  had  forgot- 
ten all.  This  is  a  fact  most  solemnly  declared  to  be  so. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  it  thought  that  I  write 
this  in  disrespect  to  the  reverend  gentleman:  the  usual 
necessity  existed  of  making  money,  and  his  hundred 
scholars  afforded  him  an  ample  year's  emolument;  but 
there  all  ended.  The  whole  was  a  Boston  notion.  Yet 
was  there  not  some  injustice,  nay  cruelty,  in  imposing 
upon  youth,  a  momentary  burden  which  their  faculties 
could  not  thereafter  bear?  Or,  is  it  not,  at  least,  useless 
to  force  them  to  recite  by  rote,  what  they  are  not  taught 
to  understand?  It  is  true,  as  boys  are  told  in  their  school- 
books,  that  the  power  of  memory  increases  by  exercise, 
but  this  exercise  should  be  really  the  exertion  of  memo- 
ry, not  the  exhibition  of  feathered  lightness  scattered  on 
its  surface;  the  prey  of.  t|^  next  morning's  breeze. — 
Whatever  it  is  necessary  to  teach,  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  well,  and  impressively:  I  would  that  a  pupil  of 
mine  should  rather  study  twenty  lines  in  a  week,  and 
imderstand  them  well,  than  three  hundred,  divided  into 
portioned  daily  tasks,  floating  on  the  memory  till  the 
moment  of  delivery,  and  then  yielded  to  oblivion. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject,  without  observing  some- 
thing on  the  oratorial  powers,  and  compositions  of  out 
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Students;  in  a  simple,  and  unadorned  language  I  shall 
proceed,  with  every  respectful  regard  to  the  inst^fctors, 
but  without  disguise;  for  my  object  is  truth.  I  have 
no  new  theories  to  introduce;  no  vague  hypothesis  to 
inculcate;  nor  fanciful  ideas  to  arrest  the  public's  ima- 
gination. ^ 

What  is  in  its  nature  wrong,  no  elegance  of  diction 
can  palliate,  or  excuse:  What  is  in  its  nature  right,  no 
simplicity  of  language  can  injure,  or  invalidate. 

If  treatises  on  individual  subjects  are  designed 
solely  for  the  elucidation  of  those  subjects,  and  not  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  talents  or  learning  of  the  orator, 
they  surely  should  be  confined  to  such  an  arrangement 
in  construction  and  style,  as  to  become  the  most  direct 
and  expeditious  vehicles  of  such  elucidations. 

Observations  that  tend  only  to  amplify  (an  error 
common  to  youth)  quotations  tliat  adoni,  but  not  en- 
lighten; ebullitions  of  fancy  tliat  please  the  imagination, 
while  they  dazzle  the  judgment,  should  be  as  carefully 
avoided  as  sophistry  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 

OX  ELOQUENCE. 

O  Eloquence!  may  thy  blest  charms  remain, 
Fore'cr  devoted  to  the  moral  strain. 
Prompt  to  obey  thy  purest  Katurc^a  laws, 
To  plead  the  orphan's  and  the  widow's  cause; 
Show  Vice  its  imaj^c,  Virtue's  features  true, 
And  changing  Time  its  various  pi*essurcs  due. 
Till  (whence  thy  origin)  in  realms  above, 
Thou  join'st  the  chorus  of  celestial  Love. 

But,  while  on  earth,  t'  ensure  a  virtuous  sway, 
Mav'st  thou  shine  only  with  unsullied  ray; 
Be  genuine  Worth  and  Iimocencc  thy  pride; 
Firm  Faith  thy  banner,  and  stern  Truth  thy  guide^ 
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Thy  robe  be  decent,  but  transparent  too, 
That  all,  the  bcuuiies  it  but  veils,  may  view; 
Check  Fancy's  flight  by  mild  corrective  Taste; 
Be  firm  thy  maxims,  but  thy  language  chaste; 
Noi  deckt  In  gorgeous  pomp  of  mystic  maze, 
Nor  pufT'd  with  embryos  of  exotic  phrase; 
Bui  let  thy  energies  be  all  thy  own, 
And  be  the  effect  produc'd  thy  corner  stone. 
No  pompous  phrase  produced  Creation's  birth. 
Or  caird  from  nothing  this  prolific  earth: 
When  Chaos  heard  the  one  omnific  word, 
Silenced,  it  ceased  to  be:  the  proud  deep  heard: 
Nor  Darkness  puus'd  to  ask  Extinction's  cause; 
But  when  th*  Almighty  said,  "  Light  be,"  light  was. 

There  are,  who  towering  with  ambitious  height, 
Task  mind  and  eye  to  trace  their  daring  flight; 
But  when  attentive  Hope  expects  the  blaze. 
They  shroud  in  darkness  and  elude  our  gaze: 
Straight  by  our  side,  return'd  to  earth  thcy'i*e  seen 
Displaying  visions  of  this  motley  scene; 
Then  like  the  Archangel,  with  impatient  hound 
They  leap  at  once  into  the  dark  profownd. 
In  vain  we  seek  them  there  by  Chaos  tost; 
Our  minds  revolt  at  expectation  crost; 
And  cry,  O  Reason,  come  to  our  defence, 
And  give  us  common  sounds  with  Common  Sense. 

The  Poet's  eye  in  wildering  phrenzy  rolls; 
True  Eloquence  the  mad'ning  tire  controls; 
Controls  its  madness,  but  its  genius  clears, 
Till  Sense  approve  the  judgment  of  the  ears. 
Yes,  Eloquence!  'tis  thine  to  plead  the  cause 
Of  thy  great  Parent,  and  respect  her  laws. 
Though  Art  may  dress  thee  in  a  robe  of  silk, 
Thou  can'st  be  nourish'd  but  by  Nature's  milk; 
From  her  alone  derive  the  chaste  control. 
That  beams  her  radiance  o'er  th'  enraptur'd  soul: 
Sway  as  she  sways,  as  she  inspires  inspire; 
Sooth  as  she  sooths,  and  as  she  kindles,  fire. 
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When  Shakspcarc  softens,  or  when  Shakspeare  soars. 

The  woodlark  warbles,  or  the  tempest  roars; 

Assumed  each  passion's  sway  her  laws  command, 

He  stamps  her  impress  with  tincrring^  hand: 

Copied  her  frowns,  her  milder  $;;races  won^ 

You  ^till  admire  tlie  mother  in  the  son. 

When  plead  Demosthenes,  the  freeman's  right, 

Eruptive  burst  the  instant  (lash  of  light} 

'Twas  Nature's  blaze,  that  from  the  frowning  cloud 

Illumes  the  wanderer,  but  appals  the  proud: 

When  Cicero's  hand  the  potent  sceptre  sways, 

Still  Nature  reigns,  though  Eloquence  displays; 

'Tis  the  divergence  of  the  solar  fire, 

That  gives  the  na^ura/ colours  we  admire; 

Each  ray  converges  quick  at  his  control, 

And  one  clear  sunbeam  vivifies  the  whole. 

Could  I  ever  estimate  my  own  abilities  so  highly 
as  to  suppose  that  the  public  would,  without  examina- 
tion, exchange  their  favours  for  the  fruits  of  them;  the 
first  impulse  would  be  a  caution  to  investigate  and  be- 
ware. "  Let  me  not  mislead  you,"  should  be  my 
motto;  but  from  a  duty  of  this  nature,  I  am  noxv  suffi- 
ciently enfranchised.  The  results  of  adversity,  are  at 
all  times,  with  virulence  enough,  racked  by  inquisito- 
rial examinations,  while  the  vices  of  prosperity  confound 
inquiry,  and  impose  silence. 

My  pursuits  latterly,  having  been  unsuccessful, 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  estimated  as  having  been  directed 
by  worldly  wisdom;  but  let  me  be  permitted  to  reply, 
that  the  sentiments  which  inspired  attempts,  have  in- 
fused fortitude  to  encounter  disappointments. 

The  springing  mind  rebounds  in  proportion  to  the 
impellant  force  that  dejects  it;  while  the  grosser  and  un- 
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clastic  gifts  of  fortune  remain  absorbed  in  the  gulf  into 
which  they  are  plunged. 

Neither  shamed,  nor  humiliated,  by  the  depressed 
state  into  which  attempts  to  effect  general  services,  have 
involved  me,  I  have  only  to  submit  to  my  fate,  and  cm- 
ploy  the  leisure  afforded  by  a  deficiency  of  public  oc- 
cupation in  the  exertion  of  my  endeavours  for  public 
benefit.  In  this  dress  I  now  appear;  a  plain,  unoma- 
mented,  and  poverty-confessing  garb,  but  with  a  cheek 
unstained  with  the  blush  of  conscious  offence,  given  or 
conceived,  and  fearless  of  the  stigma  of  external  de- 
gradation, excepting  from  such  as  may  consider  it  dis- 
graceful in  a  man  to  submit  patiently,  and  uncomplain- 
ingly, to  the  severity  of  his  fate,  while  endeavouring  to 
restore  his  independence  by  personal  exertions,  instead 
ef  making  the  tenderer,  but  perhaps  useless  appeals  to 
the  dear,  but  almost  annihilated  names  of  uncle,  sister, 
er  brother,  when  such  appeals  might  only  become  the 
sport  of  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  or  be  buried  in  eter- 
nal silence  under  its  wave. 

The  plan  I  adopted  of  improving  youth,  was  that, 
which,  I  believe,  and  as  Xenophon  informs  us,  was  inr 
stituted  by  Socrates;  and,  as  from  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
those  original  poets  who  nourished  their  prolific  minds 
by  the  imbibition  of  the  milk  of  Nature,  Socrates  adopt- 
ed the  texts  from  which  emanated  that  efiluence  of  light 
which  almost  Christianized  the  virtues  of  Paganism; 
so  from  Shakspeare,  our  modem  child  of  Nature,  en- 
lightened by  fostering  Christianity,  may  an  industrious 
mind,  without  presumption,  indulge  the  hope  of  invi- 
gorating the  morals  of  his  age.     If  Socrates,  adopting- 
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as  his  text,  the  character  of  Thersiles,  could  feel  him- 
self  thereby  assisted  in  the  display  of  the  detestable  in- 
sidiousness  of  calumny,  and  the  self-deceiving  foUy  of 
presumption:  if  thence  he  could  more  readily  argue, 
that  the  unalienable  companion  of  Merit ,  was  Modesty, 
and  that  Ridicule  and  Reproach  were  the  unavoidable  at- 
tendants on  Eftrontery:  if  the  story  of  Circe  could  as- 
sist him  in  illustrating  the  fatal  effects  of  intemperance, 
and  the  fable  of  the  Syrens,  in  warning  his  disciples 
against  the  allurements  of  false  delist;  what  assistance 
may  not  a  lecturer  derive  from  feelings,  characters,  and 
consequences,  elicited  from  the  heart,  and  exhibited 
by  the  pen  of  Shakspeare.  Nor  did  the  influence  of 
prejudice  operate  to  withhold  the  abilities  of  this  excel- 
lent moralist  from  making  theatrical  productions  the 
vehicle  of  virtuous  instruction.  To  Socrates,  the  tra- 
.gedies  of  Euripedes  were  much  indebted  for  valuable 
sentiments  and  moral  observations;  and  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  St.  Paul,. himself,  disdained 
not  to  quote  from  the  theatrical  productions  of  the 
Greeks,  a  refined  sentiment,  or  a  moral  maxim,  to  en- 
force the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

In  fact,  every  liberal  mind,  anxious  for  the  promotion 
of  truth,will  invite  to  its  assistance,  the  human  ornaments 
of  a  college,  as  freely  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  palace;  nay, 
more  freely,  as  tlie  estimated  quantity  of  real  virtue  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  former  predominant. 

But  I  am  wandering,  as  usual,  from  my  regular  subject 
If  I  recollect  correctly,  I  promised  a  few  more  remarks 
on  Mr.  Dunlap's  erroneous  observations  on  Mr.  Cooke's 
visits  to,  or  associations  with  me.     I  shall  do  so,  by 
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publishing  Mr.  Cooke's  answer  to  my  letter,  on  the 
subject  of  my  playing  Othello  for  his  benefit,  after  a  few 
preliminary  remarks,  which,  as  recapitulations,  I  will 
make  as  concise  as  possible.  Mr.  Cooke  visited  me  at 
my  recitations;  called  on  me  during  the  intervals,  in  my 
school-room,  requesting  me  to  play  Othello  for  his  be- 
nefit; I  agreed,  if  consistent  with  the  regulations  of  the 
theatre.  We  supped  together,  with  a  considerable  par- 
ty, at  Barnum's,  during  which  time  the  request  was 
repeatedly  urged,  and  assent  given  as  frequently.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  on  meeting  Mr.  Wood  in  the 
streets  he  stopt  me  to  inquire  what  conversation  had 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Cooke  and  myself,  respecting 
the  performance  of  Othello.  I  told  him  frankly;  upon 
which  he  observed,  that  the  play  of  Othello  would  be 
performed  before  Mr.  Cooke's  benefit.  On  seeing  it 
immediately  afterwards  advertised,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cooke,  for  an  explanation  of  language  so  diametrically 
opposite,  as  was  his  to  that  of  Mr.  Wood's,  in  our  re- 
spective conversations  on  the  subject.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cooke's  reply;  the  original  is  with  the 
publisher: 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  this  instant  received  your  letter  and  hasten  to  an- 
swer it. 

"  Mr.  Wood  had  resolved  upon  playing  Othello 
himself,  upon  Wednesday  last;  and,  from  his  increasing 
indisposition,  he  found  himself  unable,  and  the  play  was 
changed;  the  bills  for  Othello  were  posted.  There  ne- 
ver was  any  wish,  or  proposition  to  me,  from  cither  of 
the  managers,  relating  to  your  acting  it;  nor  could  any 
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proposal  come  from  mc,  unless  for  my  own  nighti 
and  the  piay  advertised  for  Monday  had  then  been  re- 
solved on. 

I  remain, 
Dear  sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

G.  F.  CooicE* 
*^  Mansion-House y  Saturday^  P.  M^ 

There  was  something  that  appeared  to  me  so  very 
mysterious  in  this  transaction,  that  my  feelings  were 
painfully  attacked.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  in  this,  as  in 
religion,  where  mystery  begins,  integrity  of  conduct 
ends.  A\  hv  was  I  so  insulted?  I  had  not  asked  for  an 
engagement,  I  did  not  wish  one;  but  I  thought  that  Mr. 
Cookc'S  compliment  in  asking  me  to  play  for  his  bene- 
fit, could  not,  with  delicacy,  be  declined;  and  I  should 
have  felt  proud  of  the  attempt  to  support  him,  however 
I  might  have  been  humbled  in  the  execution.  Mr. 
Wood  had  previously  informed  mc  that  he  would  not 
venture  to  play  the  part  of  Othello  to  Cooke's  lago,  for 
a  thousand  dollars:  1  hud  liot  similar  objections,  and, 
having  consntcd  to  perform  it,  and  that  consent  with 
Mr.  Cooke's  request,  having  been  made  public,  Mr. 
Wood  advertised  himself  for  the  character;  but  **  in- 
creasiTig  wdispositio?!,^^  as  Mr.  Cooke  terms  it,  rendered 
him  unable  to  perform  it;  the  exhibition  of  the  play, 
was,  consequently,  postponed  till  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  when  I  had  the  highest  gratification  in  witness- 
ing it. 

I  will  now  draw  towards  a  conclusion  of  this  tedious 
AVork,  \mtteu  during  a  scries  of  calamities  more  ]xag^ 
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iiant  than  ever  were  experienced  by  Dr.  Johnson,  or 
perhaps  the  unfortunate  Savage,  whose  life  he  has  so 
feelingly  written.  The  style,  I  am  ready  to  confess,  is 
as  incoherent  as  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  author;  it 
furnishes  a  "  strange,  eventful  history,''  which  admits 
of,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  receive,  many  severe  com- 
ments;  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  exhibits  the  best  lesson 
to  youth  that  I  have  ever  given,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  will  not  have  tortured  me  altogether  in  vain.  I  have 
confessed  my  faults  (not  all  of  them  to  be  sure)  but 
those  most  important  to  the  younger  branches  of  society; 
and  I  hope  that  as  much  delicacy  as  I  could  adopt  in  jus- 
tice to  my  original  principle,  has  been  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  the  earlier  events  of  my  life,  occurring,  as  they 
did,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  most  affectionate  pa- 
rents, whose  too  much  expanded  tenderness,  and  too 
much  extended  indulgence,  were  their  only  errors. 

I  request  the  reader  to  recollect,  that  I  commenced 
with  a  determination  to  confess  errors  of  my  own,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  and  I  think  that  no  one  will  deny 
that  my  history  is  sufficiently  stored  with  them:  If  I 
have  been  obliged  to  touch  upon  the  conduct  of  my  fa- 
mily, I  trust  that  the  remorseful  heart,  and  the  lenient 
finger  only  have  directed  my  pen. 

My  first  fault  was  filial  ingratitude. 

"  Filial  ingratitude! 
More  hideous  when  thou  shew'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea  monster.**— 

But,  ungrateful  as  I  was,  I  had  not  the  conscious- 
ness of  so  being,  and  certainly  never  the  intention.  I  had 
been  so  habitually  indulged,  that  I  looked  on  the  kind- 
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nfcsses  conferred  on  me,  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  from 
my  parents  to  myself,  which  their  lavished  praises  had 
induced  me  to  believe  they  had  contracted  from  my  nic- 
rits.  There  was  no  vicious  principle  in  my  disposition, 
no  irritating  disposition  in  my  mind,  no  active  urgency 
of  soul  to  anger,  and,  as  I  think,  no  impurity  of  heart. 
I  loved  most  dearly,  and  revered  my  parents,  but  I  un- 
derstood not  why.  Some  kind  of  corrective  instruction, 
not  correction  without  instruction,  had  been  wanting:  I 
knew  not,  frequently,  why  I  was  chastised;  or  how  I 
was  to  proceed  in  my  future  behaviour,  in  consequence 
of  chastisement;  their  sensibility  prevented  even  the  in- 
timation that  they  were  toiling  for  my  sake,  and  that  of 
my  sisters  and  brothers,  and  my  infant  mind  could  not, 
spontaneously i  embrace  the  conception  of  obligation. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  that  without  indelicacy,  a  child 
may  be  instructed  in  his  necessary  duties,  and  conside- 
rations for  the  anxieties  of  his  father  and  mother:  he 
may  be  made  grateful  by  the  tender  association  of  pa- 
ternal and  filial  ideas,  readily  transferred  to  everlasting 
love,  by  moderate  admonitions,  and  the  due  direction 
of  endearments  well  known,  and  frequently  indulged. 

I  liad  been  taught  to  believe  that  my  father  was  rich; 
and  from  my  obtaining  money  whenever  I  requested  it, 
and  iVom  the  too  indulgent  readiness  with  which  I  was 
supplied  with  it,  my  opinion  was  confirmed.  The  fa- 
cility with  which  the  object  of  every  wish  was  acquired, 
created  new  wishes,  and  having  no  idea  that  my  purse 
could  ever  be  less  parturient  than  that  of  Fortunatus,  I 
dived  into  it  deeply,  when  a  little  skimmhig  from  the 
surface  would  have  answered  everj'  neeessar}  purj>ose. 
I  had  no  reflection  at  the  time,  nor  was  I  reminded  that 
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I  was  injuring  others:  I  did  not  tvtn  fcelUvxX.  I  was  ex-, 
travagant;  I  believed  that  I  was  acting  with  a  liberality 
which  my  means  justified,  and  seemed  even  to  com- 
mand from  the  extent  of  my  resources.  I  gave  freely, 
because  I  received  freely:  when  I  have  heard  the  heart- 
melting  tones  of  afRiction,  perhaps,  I  may  have  exceed- 
ed my  duty;  for  the  feeling,  and  the  sympathizing  soul, 

♦ 

like  love, 

"  Never  reasons,  but  profusely  gives, 
Givts  like  a  thoughtless  prodigal,  his  all* 
Andjtrembles  then,  lest  it  has  given  too  little." 

Such  actions  only  become  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  thfe 
world,  when  the  author  becomes  the  victim  of  them; 
then  that  voice  whiclf^fore  had  thundered  his  praises 
over  the  table  of  hospitality,  changes  its  notes  to  whis- 
perings of  severest  censure  in  private,  with  the  gentle 
modification  of  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  assist  him  in 
distress;  he  received  me  with  friendship  in  his  house, 
but  he  was  too  profuse,  too  extravagant."  Why,  then,  did 
such  a  friend  assist  in  promoting  this  extravagance? 
There  must  in  him  have  been  some  motives  of  self-inter- 
est only;  he  enlarged  the  table  of  hospitality,  lessened  the 
contents  of  the  cellar,  and  contributed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  distress,  by  forcing  on  me  expenses  which  I  had 
not  calculated  for  uninvited  guests.  Many  have  treated 
me  in  this  manner,  who  now  ridicule  my  folly  in  having 
given  them  the  reception  they  themselves  exacted  from 
common  politeness,  and  which  could  not,  from  my  si- 
tuation,  be  refused. 

These  imprudences,  however,  eventuated,  as  might 
hiive  been  expected,  in  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  I 
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nepented,  became  economical;  I  was  furnished  witb 
money,  sinned  again,  and  again  repented:  like  a  vessel 
on  the  ruffled  bosom  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  I  some- 
times rode  on  the  storm,  and  on  other  occasions  was 
threatened  by  its  overwhelming  influence. 

Some  months  before  the  moment  of  my  writing 
now  (for  these  memoirs  have  been  prolonged  by  unfor- 
tunate occurrences,  beyond  my  original  intention)  I 
had  been  in  the  United  States  twenty  years,  and  I  must 
acknowledge,  and  with  gratitude,  that  I  have,  in  every 
city  where  I  have  been,  received  the  most  friendly  at- 
tentions; hospitality,  without  pride;  gentxosity  without 
boasting,  and  encouragement  in  my  literary  pursuits, 
without  reserve,  have  been  the  prominent  features  of 
the  general  conduct  of  the  inha^  itants  towards  me:  I 
have  only  to  regret,  that  the  eccentricity  of  my  disposi- 
tion induced  an  inadequate  return.  To  the  amiable  socie- 
ty of  friends,  I  have  been  particularly  indebted:  their 
liberality  of  feeling  permitted  them  to  embrace  amuse- 
ment  of  a  moral  nature,  and  with  the  most  honourable 
sanction,  they  have  frequently  established  my  success. 
Esteemed  sect!  accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
services  with  which  you  have  favoured  me,  and  my  re- 
spects and  reverence  for  the  principles  of  your  societ}% 
from  which  every  immoral  character  is  banished,  and 
virtue  only  is  retained;  wherein  every  doctrine  oi  our 
dear  Saviour  is  not  only  inculcated,  but  practised;  an4 
within  whose  sacred  verge  the  iiniocent  are  not  permit- 
ted to  suffer,  nor  the  uiitortunatc  to  despair.  Attached 
to,  and  pursuing  the  grcdt  ckbigii  of  the  benevolent 
founder  of  this  stale,  v\h()se  glory,  at  ieast  in  Heaven, 
excels  that  of  all  the  monarchs  upon  eartli,   you  are 
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merciful,  and  shall  obtain  mercy;  you  are  pure  in  heait, 
and  slmll  see  God;  you  arc  peace -makers,  and  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God;  you  have  been  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake,  but  yours  is  the  kmgdom  of 
Heaven;  you  have  given  to  tlie  uiWortunate  slave  that 
freedom  which  tlie  Deity  designed  for  all,  and  blessed 
may  you  be  for  the  religious  ciTort. 

If  I  have  forfeited,  by  imprudences,  tlie  intimacy  of 
some,  there  are,  I  hope,  still  many  remaining,  whose 
generous  souls  will  condescend  to  palliate  errors  origina- 
ting in  susceptibility,  and  w  hich  bavc  no  basis  on  inten- 
tional impropriety, 

The  public  and  private  patronage  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  (with  die  additiem  of  a  few  thou- 
sands from  England)  have  placed,  at  different  times,  and 
iu  varying  portions,  during  the  last  twentj'  years,  in  my 
possession,  more  than  ttvo  hundred  thous;ind  dollars. 
AVhere  arc  they  now?  Like  Dr,  Young's  yesterdays, 
they  are  "  with  the  years  beyond  tlic  flood."  If  fire 
and  water,  on  one  hand,  and  deception,  treachery,  and 
ingratitude  on  the  other,  witli  occasional  behests,  were 
called  to  a  strict  account,  before  an  upright  judge,  per- 
haps a  verdict  in  my  favour  might  be  given  by  a  liberd 
jurv,  notwithstanding  all  my  reputed  folly  and  extra- 
vagance. 

How  litde,  sometimes,  do  they  know  of  others  who 
pretend  to  judge  tliem.  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged,"  was  one  of  our  Saviour's  doctrines  on  the 
mount}  for,  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  you  again.  \\'ho  sees  the  hand  of  real  bene- 
volence conveying  Ito  llie  afRictcd  die  balm  of  relief?  or 
who  hears  the  tongue  of  delicacy  proclaim  to  the  world 
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its  own  charitable  actions?  Real  charity  is  silent  as  the 
grave;  it  parades  not,  it  speaks  not;  it  pours  not  its 
guineas  from  a  gilded  purse  in  the  presence  of  hun* 
'dreds,  but  steals  to  the  private  recess  of  misery,  and 
yields  relief,  unnoticed  but  by  the  grateful  sufferer. 

I  think  I  have,  in  this  history^  treated  no  one  harshly, 
excepting  one,  and  him  deservedly;  for  sixteen  months 
useless  imprisonment,  with  an  almost,  and  sometimes 
actually  starving  offsprmg  at  an  hundred  miles  distance 
from  me,  will  justify  that  complaint.  Mr.  Edi^-ards  has 
the  honour  of  having  ruined  me  and  my  family  forever! 
Sixteen  months  confinement,  and  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences, anxiety  and  anguish  in  the  extremest  degree^ 
the  pangs  of  absence  from  my  poor  little  ones,  a  daugh- 
ter especially,  who,  in  the  midst  of  privations  and  mise- 
ry of  every  nature,  was  nine  weeks  on  a  sick  bed,  with 
seareely  a  hope  of  recovery  indulged,  were  the  causes 
of  the  destruction  of  my  constitution,  and  consequently 
the  power  of  usual  bodily  exertions. 

My  lameness  and  other  infirmities,  a  few  weeks  since, 
on  my  application  to  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia theatre  for  an  engagement,  procured  this  ques- 
tionable reply — "  Why,  what  can  you  do?''  From  the 
other  I  was  told  that  I  had  failed  in  my  last  attempt.  It 
may  be  so.  Mr.  Wood  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  calcu- 
lation; but  he  knows  that  there  arc  certain  periods  in  the 
season  when  it  is  impossible  to  attract  an  audience;  but 
I  defy  him  to  prove  that  I  Iiave  ever  appeared  in  the 
United  States,  before  an  assembly  less  numerous  than 
several  before  whom  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cooke,  and 
even  himself,  liave  occasionally  appeared.  Nay,  I  will 
ventiu'e  to  go  even  further,  and  dcfj"  a  contradiction  to 
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my  belief,  that  Mr.  Kemblc  and  Mr.  Garrick  have  play, 
cd  to  a  smaller  amount  of  receipts  in  London,  than  ever 
I  did  in  the  Philadelphia  theatre. 

Garrick's  plan  was  to  keep  from  his  stage  every  one 
who  might  possibly  be  brought  into  competitien  with 
him,  male  or  female.  John  Kemble's  appears  to  have 
been  the  same,  although  he  might  have  received  a  lesson 
from  his  sister's  fate,  when  she  on  her  Grst  appearance, 
was  declared  by  Mr.  Garrick  to  have  failtd.  But  though 
we  feel  tlic  injuries  inflicted  on  ourselves,  we  too  fre- 
quently think  not  of  those  we  inflict  on  others.  Still 
genius  will  force  its  way  to  admiration,  in  spite  of  every 
species  of  despotism;  break  through  the  temporary 
clouds  of  overwhelming  fate,  and  burst  as  a  meridian 
sun,  with  all  dispersive  power,  through  every  inter\'e- 
ning  obstacle.     So  lias  it  proved  with  Mrs.  Siddons. 

With  respect  to  my  reputed  imprudences  in  general, 
I  shall  say  no  more,  than  that  no  widow  can  charge  mc 
with  oppression,  and  that  many  an  orphan  has  blessed 
nic.  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  meanness,  or  intended 
deceit  of  any  nature;  some  defalcations  may  have  hap- 
pened occasional!) :  when  I  have  been  disappointed  my- 
self in  the  repayment  of  pecuniary  loans  or  expected  re- 
ceipts, I  have  disappointed  others,  who  have  sometimes 
not  been  so  merciful  to  me  as  I  have  been  to  my  neigh- 
bours; and  thereby  forced  me  to  be  delinquent,  where 
1  had  every  intention  of  being  punctual. 

I  never  sued  a  man  in  my  life  for  debt;  nor  would 
I  for  the  world's  wealth  be  the  histrument  of  ruining  a 
numerous  and  helpless  family,  by  confinmg  its  natural 
protector  and  guardian,  an  hundred  miles  from  it.  Nay, 
not  even  within  the  reach  of  their  mutual  embraces;  for 
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I  should  still  think  I  was  forcing  a  fellow-creaturc  to  act 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  commandment  of  our 
Creator;  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  that 
thou  hast  to  do;"  and  could  I,  witli  tearless  eyes  witness, 
or  with  unfeeling  heart  contemplate  the  sufferings  of  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  family  visiting  her  husband  with 
delicate,  but  necc&sary  complaints  of  her  infants'  suflfer- 
ings;  while  he,  with  inefficient  strugglings  of  a  heart 
panting  for  their  relief,  is  forced  to  confess  that  he  can- 
not furnish  them  with  a  loaf  of  bread;  I  should  think 
myself  degraded  below  the  rank  of  human  beings.  But 
if  I  could  be  the  author  or  causer  of  such  distresses,  I 
should  think  myself  tlie  veriest  wretch  on  earth;  the 
greatest  stain  to  humanity,  and  the  most  feeble  pleader 
to  offended  Providence,  for  liappiness  in  this  world,  or 
the  next.     Even  were  I  actuated  solely  by  interest,  I 
could  not  sharpen  my  optic  nerves  to  such  a  deg^e  of 
acuteness,  as  to  discern  how  a  man,  suddenly  checked 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  business,  could,  in  the  dreary  and 
unfurnished  walls  of  a  prison,  pay  a  debt  which  he  ix-us 
unable  to  discharge  by  the  full  exertion  of  his  talents 
when  free. 

Were  he  an  insulated  being,  some  mitigation  of  the 
cruelty  exercised  towards  him,  might  be  pleaded;  but 
mine  was  a  family  of  seven,  then  dependent  for  their 
daily  bread  on  my  daily  labours;  and  frequently  have 
the  children  cried  in  vain  for  it  to  their  distracted  mo- 
tl)er.  From  irritation,  from  having  received  insult  or 
injury  from  another,  I  can  readily  conceive,  and  admit, 
even  on  the  principles  of  humanity,  that  a  man  may  take 
immediate  revenge  on  the  person  himself;  and  had  Mr. 
£dwards  shot  me  on  the  $pot  where  I  was  arrested,  the 
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murder  would  have  been  tenderness;  nay,  the  very  soul 
of  charity,  compared  to  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  with 
which  he  persecuted  my  wife  and  infants,  in  spite  of  the 
kind  interposition  of  his  own  lawyers,  Mr.  Badger  and 
Mr.  Russell,  during  two  comfortless  and  most  distress- 
ing winters.  Death  had  then  been  a  blessing;  my  fami- 
ly would  have  known  their  fate,  and  I  should  never  have 
become  an  useless  burdien  to  those  whom  it  is  my  duty 
to  support;  or  an  humble  petitioner  to  my  Masonic  bre- 
thren, for  their  assistance  to  that  family. 

The  cool  mind  of  the  philosopher  sitting  at  his  ease, 
with  all  his  comforts  about  him,  and  without  any  one  to 
care  for  but  himself,  may  pretend  to  wonder  that  men 
eannot  bear  pain  or  misfortune  with  patience;  but  give 
to  him  a  large  family  perishing  with  wants  of  every  kind, 
and  then  observe  how  quickly  his  philosophy  will  vanish; 
and  if  he  has  any  feelings,  how  soon  they  will  be  called 
forth,  in  another  species  of  amazement,  to  think  hot\' 
such  calamities  could  be  supported. 

I  admit  that 

*'  To  pity  urocs  wc  feci 
Is  but  2L/iartial  virtue;*' 

and  it  appears  from  my  course  of  experience,  that 
those  who  have  suffered  most,  are  the  most  generous  ia 
feeling,  and  comparatively  the  most  distributive:  this 
principle,  I  think,  may  be  traced  from  the  widow's  mite 
to  the  late  generous  donations  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. A  man  of  wealth,  with  every  luxury  surround- 
ing him,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  wishes,  is  too 
apt  to  think  little  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor:  If  called 
upon,  he  complains  tliat  he  is  di^turrbed  fifom  his  dinner, 
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or  his  company;  he  cannot  attend  tathe  application:  but 
the  man  who  has  no  servants  to  bastile  him,  receives 
the  unfortunate  applicant;  shares  with  him  perhaps  his 
last  dollar,  and  gives  him  his  best  welcome^  because  he 
can  feel  for  a  fellow-creature  fix)m  having  been  taught 
by  adversity  that  excellent  prayer  of  Gray, 

^^  Teach  ne  to  love,  and  to  forgive; 

Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan 

What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man." 

Wanton,  I  might  perhaps  say  wicked  in  the  extreme, 
is  that  wretch  who  can  find  pleasure  in  adopting  the 
arm  of  the  law  to  assist  him  in  the  annihilation  of  do- 
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mestic  peace,  and  the  interruption  of  future  pursuits: 
where .  there  is  villainy,  "  let  the  axe  fall,'*  but  where 
there  is  but  misfortune, ''  let  the  strong  lance  of  justice 
hurtless  break." 

I  will  conclude.  As  the  feeling  mind  must  always 
witness,  with  painful  sensibilities,  the  neglect  of  talents 
even  in  their  decay,  so  will  it  contemplate  with  de- 
light, the  generous  efforts  of  the  few  who  may  dare, 
in  Fashion's  spite,  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  departing 
genius. 

We  know  that  the  declining  light  of  a  cloud-setting 
sun,  is  not  contemplated  with  that  degree  of  admiration, 
with  which  wc  welcome  the  aspiring  beams  of  mom; 
but  a  soul  possessed  of  liberality  \\'ill  say,  this  sun  has 
dawned,  has  shone  with  its  meridian  warmth;  his  natu- 
ral evening  comes,  and  while  we  sorroudng  feel  regret 
for  his  departure,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  he  has 
given  us  a  day. 
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Reader,  fercwell!  I  have  not  been  sparing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  my  faults;  allow  me  in  your  heart,  some 
credit  for  virtues  which  I  have  concealed.  Be  liberal  id 
your  censures,  but  be  just. 

Yet  soft  ye,  a  word  or  two  before  you  go:  I  have 
done  the  state  some  service  and  they  know  it:  "  No* 
thing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malifee;"  speak 
of  me,  ^ 

No — not "  as  I  am,"  but  as  I  have  been:  A 

Then  must  you  speak  of  one  who  felt,  .^ 

Not  worldly  wisely,  but  too  deeply: 

of  one  who,  used  to  the  melting  mood,  could  find  at 
any  time,  a  medicinal  tear  to  shed  on  sufferings. — 
Enough:  but  that  I  have  yet  a  few  more  observations  * 

to  make,  %yhich  justice  cannot  omit.  I  have  received 
from  thousands  in  the  United  States,  the  most  friendly 
attentions;  if  I  have  now  lost  their  acquaintance,  it  is 
my  own  fault,  not  tlieirs.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  utter  a 
thought  of  a  delinquency  of  Jriendsj  because  I  have  "♦ 

been  unfortunate;  for  no  one  deserted  me  till  I  deserted 
myself;  even  in  the  adversity  which  Mr.  Edwards  so 
cruelly  brought  on  me,  which  introduced  the  train  of 
evils  under  which  I  have  for  more  than  two  years  labour- 
ed, and  which  probably  will  end  only  with  my  life,  my 
old  acquaintances  comforted  me  in  my  affliction.  But 
let  not  this  remark  be  construed  into  a  contradiction  of 
what  I  have  before  observed:  they  who  assisted  me, 
were  they  whom  I  had  never  assisted;  tliey  whom  I  had 
assisted,  proved  the  justice  of  Rochcfaucault's  remark, 
which  I  remember  to  have  read,  something  similar  to 
the  following:  that  assistance  and  the  consequent  feelings 
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of  obligation  in  the  assisted,  create  enemies  Avhere  they 
should  inspire  gratitude.  Exceptions  must  be  made; 
sometimes  indeed  the  tears  of  relieved  uifancy  would 
adorn  my  cheek,  and  sometimes  the  sturdy  grasp  of 
maturity  would  wring  my  hand  even  to  a  painful 
pleasure. 

Though  generally  in  pain,  I  have  not  I:)een  without 
those  pleasures  seated  in  the  mind;  those  dear  deliciousi 
heavenly  enjoyments,  which  can  only  emanate  from  an 
affectionate  family,  in 


"  That  dear  hut  our  home." 

Domestic  comforts,  even  in  the  midst  of  privations  of 
every  nature,  have  been  my  lot;  the  tenderest  attentions 
of  an  amiable  and  beloved  wife  have  soothed  my  hours 
of  misery  with  the  most  consoling  balm;  softening,  not 
irritating,  the  wounds  of  imprudence;  chastening  as 
with  the  breath  of  providence,  the  heart  she  knew  best, 
and  thereby  occasionally  procuring  my  emancipation 
from  volatilities,  which,  indeed,  were  but  the  effluence 
of  the  moment,  however  eventually  pernicious.  En- 
during almost  beyond  the  stn^tch  of  human  power,  the 
sicknesses  of  herself  and  childl"en,  and  the  added  weak- 
nesses of  her  husband,  with  more  than  the  boasted  Ro- 
man fortitude;  relying  on  her  blessed  Saviour  and  the 
Bible,  her  only  comforts,  she  has  passed  in  Christian 
patience,  through  a  scene  of  misery  rarely  equalled  in 
the  lowest  abodes  of  poverty. 

The  tenderness  of  mv  children  too,  have  l:)cen  a 
great  consolation.  I  write  this,  as  I  began  the  history, 
under  the  impression  of  sudden  dissolution.  Their  af- 
fection for  me  has  been  extended  to  every  duty  a  pa- 
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rent  can  require,  or  hiii  anxieties  demand-  The  hoi;r=x 
which  I  have  passed  with  them  in  conversation  by  the 
fireside,  may  be  esteemed  among  the  really  happiest 
of  my  life,  though  an  enforced  oblivion  of  my  own  er- 
rors was  necessary  to  reconcile  the  enjoyment,  from  a 
feeling  that  my  stricter  duties  tov/ards  them  had  been 
aberrant  from  their  temporary  comforts:  bv.N  during 
these  hours  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  their 
general  improvement  has  exceeded  tliat  which  they 
would  have  derived  from  public  schools,  for  the  instruc- 
tion was  generally  rcqxicstod  by  thcmasannmusemcnr. 
not  forced  upon  th^m  as  a  task;  their  minds  were  open, 
and,  like  melted  v."i::,  they  greedily  received  impres- 
sions not  easily  effaced.  One  blessing  has  Providencipt 
conferred  on  my  endeavours;  they  arc  all  Christians. 
Another,  I  trust,  will  favour  their  future  energies,  and 
make  them  good  (but  not  great)  unless  that  they  shall 
be  enabled  to  follow  the  example  of  Washington,  and 
foe  good  and  great  at  the  same  time.  May  charity  h^ 
still  their  practice;  not  because  it  covereth  a  multitude* 
of  sins,  for  I  hope  they  will  have  no  sins  to  cover;  but 
because  he  thathclpcth  his  fellov/- creature  on  eartli,  has 
an  advocate  in  the  recording  angel  in  heaven;  may  the}- 
be  charitable  in  secret,  liberal  without  ostentation,  and 
generous  w-ithout  prodigality:  Yet  may  they  understand 
that  real  charity  can  only  be  bestowed  on  the  deserving. 
Strong  as  I  think  they  are  in  honesty,  I  would  not  have 
tiicm  trust  to  the  stability  of  their  present  feelings;  thcst 
feelings  may  be  undermined  by  subtle  invitations  to 
error:  Let  them  pray  constantly  to  die  Almighty,  to 
preserve  them  from  every  deviation  from  rectitude:  I^t 
them  always  keep  in  mind,  that 
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<(.  To  be  good  is  to  be  happy, 

Angels  are  happier  than  mankind. 

Because  they're  better; 

Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow,  it  is  the  fiend. 

The  avenging  fiend 

That  follows  us  behind  with  whips  and  stingy 

The  blest  know  none  of  this, 

But  live  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind,  and  find 

The  height  of  all  their  heaven,  is  goodness/' 

And  that  they  may  contmue  good,  is  the  devout 
prayer  of  a  father  who  must  soon  leave  them. 

I  bequeath  to  them  no  legacy,  but  their  father's  er- 
rors; yet  these  are  an  inestimable  gift|  they  are  a  chart 
that  shows  the  rocks  whereon  their  father's  vessel  has 
split,  and  gives  a  pilot  to  avoid  them. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 
no  crime,  no  meanness  that  can  blot  the  unstained  paper 
of  mine,  or  my  wife's  family.  Never  did  an  intention 
of  deception,  fraud,  or  even  politic  artifice,  enter  my 
mind.  I  have  even  disdained  that  most  efiectual  mean 
of  making  money,  the  art  of  puffing;  my  advertisements 
for  my  recitations  and  schools  of  reading  and  elocution, 
have  been  plainly,  but  in  the  most  simple  manner  de- 
livered. I  have  never  declared  that  any  pieces  which  1 
may  have  written  myself,  were  the  product  *of  celebra- 
ted authors  in  England.  I  never  could  accede  to  Mr. 
Wood's  plan,  though  the  policy  of  it  may  be  beneficial 
to  the  theatre,  of  contriving  to  father  the  productions  of 
an  American,  upon  an  English  author.  But  on  or  after 
the  presentation  of  a  tragedy  I  had  written,  to  the  ma- 
nagers, the  scene  of  which  was  in  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Warren  informed  me  by  letter^  that  no  home  production 
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could  be  serviceable  either  to  the  managers,  or  the  au- 
thor; and  Mn  Wood,  in  conversation  afterwards,  as* 
sured  me,  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it,  unless  I 
could  contrive  some  means  of  having  it  published  as  a 
piece  that  had  been  performed  with  applause  in  London, 
and  sent  across  the  Atlantic.  Heavens!  when  will  the 
Rubicon  be  passed?  Will  never  our  cis-Adantic  effortt 
be  encouraged  in  literature?  And  are  the  public  con- 
stantly to  be  imposed  upon  by  being  told  that  this  piece 
is  written  by  one  celebrated  author  in  England,  and  that 
by  another;  when,  perhaps,  it  had  never  seen  the  En* 
glish  shore,  unless  sent  tliere  to  be  baptized,  and  obtain 
sponsors  for  its  future  success  in  America:  Returned, 
well  dipt  in  trans- Atlantic  waters,  it  is  received  with  all 
the  attraction  that  pompous  advertisements  can  give  to 
it,  and  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  the  sanction  of  aii 
English  audience,  who  are  said  to  have  had  their  admi- 
ration excited  during  a  succession  of  overflowing  hou- 
ses;  when,  perhaps,  the  piece  has  only  been  performed 
through  influence  in  some  country  theatres,  to  obtain  for 
it  the  recommendation  of  its  having  been  played  with  ap« 
plause  hi  England. 

What  suits  tlie  eastern  hemisphere,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  "  caviare'?  to  the  western.  In  few  respects 
only  do  we  resemble  the  English.  Therein  we  are 
happy;  but  we  are  a  young  nation,  and  cannot  emulate 
them  in  all.  Why,  then,  should  we  permit,  or  encou- 
rage plays  to  be  exhibited,  wherein  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  pounds  are  represented  to  be  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other  as  objects  af  trifling  concern.  Charity, 
like  all  other  virtues,  is  limited  in  its  extent.  A  man 
who  has  ten  times  the  income  of  our  president,  may 
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^ve  or  lose  Iiis  hundreds  or  his  tliousands  tirithout  feel- 
ing; but  should  such  exhibitions  of  extravagance  be  en- 
couraged here,  as  honourable  beneficence?  should  we  be 
taught  to  believe  that  there  is  virtue  in  careless  munifi- 
cence, or  honour  in  thoughtless  prodigality?  that  t3e< 
cause  a  man  lias  plenty  of  money  he  is  to  be  esteemed 
for  giving  thousands  to  a  single  libertine,  when  with 
them  he  might  relieve  hundreds  of  honest  families?  Ex- 
travagant in  the  extreme  would  be  the  idea  that  could 
attempt  to  justify  such  a  principle,  which  tends  only  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  profligacy  of  one  and  leaves 
the  many  virtuous  sufferers  to  weep.  I  have  dived  my- 
Bclf  into  the  depth,  the  very  "  bottom  of  the  deep,"  of 
misery,  and  if  I  have  not  plucked  up  ^'  drowned  honour 
by  the  locks,'*  1  have  raised  some  sufferers  from  pover- 
ty* Thanks  to  the  assbtance  of  that  Providence  that 
smiles  on  good  intentions,  I  have  felt  the  beam  of  hea- 
venly approbation  glowing  in  my  breast,  while  scornful 
man  has  ridiculed  what  they  called  folly.  Folly!  in  as- 
sisting the  distressed!  "  Yes,  for  you  yourself  will  be 
distressed  in  the  event"  Granted,  that  such  is,  ani 
may  continue  so  to  be  my  portion,  while  my  duty  to 
my  Creator  forbids  emancipation;  but  there  will  come  a 
day,  when  I  shall  hail  with  rapture,  my  summons  to 
"  another  and  a  better  world,"  where  thoughts,  inten- 
tipns,  feelings,  and  secret  benefits  to  Heaven's  creatures 
will  be  taken  into  account,  and  actions  unseen  bv  mor 
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tal  eye  will  be  found  recorded  by  the  angel  as  more  d-. 
serving,  because  not  boasted  of  on  earth,  for  "  thy  Fa- 
ther which   secth   in  secret,  himself  shall  reward  ther 

openly," 
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